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RETROSPECT OF THE LITERATURE OF THE QUARTER. 





THe appearance of the collection of Essays, 
which during the last two years have emanated 
from the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Edinburgh, may in some respects be regarded as 
one of the most remarkable features of the 
literature of the present day. No longer stand- 
ing aloof from the progress of recent thought 
and science, the two former communities have 
responded to the outward impulse by measures 
of internal reform, in most cases as thorough- 
going as the most vigorous innovator need 
desire ; and some of the most prominent minds 
of the younger generation have found, in the 
volumes before us, no unsuccessful expression 
of their readiness to compete with the leading 
spirits of modern literature, on ground hitherto 
considered peculiarly remote from the forms of 
academic study. 

In refusing to add fresh members to the 
multitude of “ Reviews” already in existence, 
the contributors to these volumes have acted 
both courageously and wisely. It had long 
been evident, even before the republication of 
the articles of Macaulay and others, that the 
more solid and enduring portion of contemporary 
criticism was precisely that which least corre- 
sponded to the literal meaning of the word ; and 
that the writer was likely to be most attractive, 
who, neglecting the analysis of the work pro- 
fessedly before him, constructed, out of the 
author’s materials or his own, an original and 
popular dissertation on the same subject. Such 
articles as patiently examined a work of the 
day, unless they happened to elevate it into 
notice by the brilliancy of their criticism, as 
amber embalms flies, or stung an obscure 
poetaster into the vindication of an unsuspected 
genius, were seldom looked at a second time. 
In turning over the pages of Wilson or Jeffrey, 
we instinctively skip the praise or censure 
lavished on a forgotten author, to the passages 
where the reviewer states his own theories or 


delivers his own rhapsodies, and feel that these 
are the only portions of the book which really 
demand the attention of posterity. 

The standing-place thus implicitly indicated, 
has been judiciously occupied by the University 
Essayists ; and if their labours are continued 
with a vigour equal to theircommencement, they 
bid fair to prove formidable rivals to the old- 
established leaders of critical opinion, in more 
than one province of their sway. Politics, 
History, Philosophy, Poetry, Science, Fiction, 
and Travels, comprise pretty nearly all the 
subjects which Reviews are in the habit of dis- 
cussing. Of these topics many have already 
fallen under the sweep of the weekly news- 

pers, which exercise on them as large an 
amount of critical talent as the generality of 
readers cares to see used for this purpose ; so 
that they are quite as fully handled as the 
public wishes them to be, before there is time 
for them to be dealt with by the quarterly 
reviews. Into the area thus circumscribed the 
University Essays have made a further inroad, 
and seem calculated in their turn to absorb 
many topics of that graver kind which has 
hitherto constituted the ballast of Albermarle 
Street and Paternoster Row. The field of con- 
temporary politics indeed is the only one which 
has not been trenched upon by the incursions 
of rival critics; and we shall still look for 
political manifestoes to the same quarters from 
which they have always emanated. But there 
seems no reason why the academic mind, though 
it disdains the indefinable prestige of anonymous 
authorship, should not win for itself as good a 
right to be heard on such subjects as it has hither- 
to chosen, as the long accredited organs which 
have formea or directed the opinions of the 
past and present generation; and in this 
attempt we wish it every success. 

Three volumes of the Oxford, two of the 
Cambridge, and one of the Edinburgh Essays 
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have already appeared. The first volume of 
the latter, published not long since, seems to us 
of about equal merit with the first volumes of 
its sister universities, though not perhaps quite 
so good either in point of writing or in choice 
of subjects as their subsequent issues. In com- 
paring the Oxford and Cambridge productions, 
the former, perhaps, have a little the advantage 
in point of style; in breadth of thought and 
fulness of knowledge there is little room for 
preference. The most remarkable essays which 
have yet appeared are, in the Oxford volumes, 
those of Mr. Miiller on Comparative Mythology 
(in vol. i.), and of Mr, Gladstone on Homer (in 
vol. ii.); and in the Cambridge (vol. ii.), the 
essay of Mr. Grote on Old Studies and New. 
The latter is a most thoughtful and carefully 
reasoned treatise, and it is to be regretted that 
the colloquial crudities of its. style should 
occasionally be so great as to spoil the pleasure 
of its perusal. It may also be doubted whether, 
for the adequate development of views embrac- 
ing every aspect of the subject, and perhaps 
exhausting all that can be said about it, the 
allotted space has not been too small, since it 
has compelled the author both to employ an 
undue brevity of expression, and to omit a part 
of the topics which at the outset he promises to 
discuss. The essay by Mr. Cope on The Taste 
for the Picturesque ammg the Greeks, will 
doubtless be generally read, and it may be 
recommended as interesting even to persons 
unacquainted with Greek. It is full of infor- 
mation, sensible, and written in an agreeable 
style. Coleridge, by Mr, Hort (Cambridge 
Essays, vol. ii.), is the only considerable attempt 
of which we are aware, besides that of Mr. 
Mill in the Westminster Review, to do justice 
to that much misunderstood writer. As Mr. 
Mill discussed the social and political aspect 
of Coleridge’s philosophy, so Mr. Hort deals 
with its spiritual and metaphysical side ; and 
all who wish to revive or extend their acquaint- 
ance with perhaps the most suggestive thinker 
since Bacon, will do well to take him as a can- 
did and intelligent guide. 

The volume of Edinburgh Essays, which has 
lately appeared, is more attractive than might 
be supposed from its table of contents. We do 
not indeed sympathize very cordially with the 
drift of Mr. Wilson’s Enfanti Perduti; and 
Early English Life in the Drama, by Mr. Skel- 
ton, though extremely good as far as it goes, is 
generalized from too small a number of in- 
stances, and falls too far short of the extent of 
the subject, to be considered as exhaustive of it, 
Professor Blackie’s Plato, however, may be 
read as a genial and brilliant sketch of the 
great philosopher's position, though it shows 
some disposition to ignore whatever cannot be 
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conveyed in a popular exposition, and is de- 
formed by some small jokes and sneers only fit 
for the columns of a newspaper. Professor 
Blackie, who has visited Oxford, might have 
known that Mr. Jowett was a fellow of Balliol. 
He is also much misinformed as to the neglect 
of Plato which he supposes to exist at that uni- 
versity. With these exceptions, the essay 
deserves much praise. If it were not a pro- 
verbially useless task to attempt the conversion 
of believers in any species of quackery, the 
essay of Dr. Gairdner on Homeopathy might 
be commended to the serious attention of all 
who uphold the pretensions of that delusive 
science. The arguments for and against it are 
fairly balanced, and it is difficult to see how 
the conclusion can be avoided which the author 
intends to be drawn. The fragmentary nature 
of Mr. Alexander Smith’s poetry may have led 
some persons to expect that his prose style 
would be even less amenable to ordinary rules, 
This does not prove to be the case. Mr. 
Smith’s essay on Scottish Ballads is excellently 
written, with a keen poetic insight, great ten- 
derness of feeling, and abundance of just criticism. 
In defending himself from the charge of 
plagiarism, which he does by some oblique re- 
marks, he is hardly perhaps so successful. 

In the present Oxford volume, besides the 
essay by Mr. Gladstone to which we have al- 
ready alluded, and which could not be dismissed 
in a sentence, those by Mr. Freeman, on Ancient 
Greece and Medieval Italy, and by Mr. Grant 
Duff on Sicily, are well worthy of notice. Mr. 
Freeman compares, in a remarkably eloquent 
style, the struggles and development of the 
Grecian and Italian republics. Mr. Grant 
Duff has produced a vivid and clear account of 
a country not so often visited by Englishmen 
as its magnificent ruins and still more splendid 
scenery deserve. His mind is well stored with 
historical knowledge, and he has evidently 
that love for geography in itself, as well as in its 
bearings on other sciences, which animates into 
impressive pictures the dry husk of topogra- 
phical description. The interesting essay on 
The Jews in the Middle Ages, as well as other 
papers to which we have not space to advert, sus- 
tains the character which the series has worthily 
acquired. We observe that the example set by 
Mr. Parker’s volume is to be followed a second 
time on the north of the Tweed. S¢. Andrews 
is preparing a collection of Essays, to which 
Professor Ferrier will contribute an article on 
Scottish philosophy, Professor Tulloch one on 
Christianity in the second century, and Mr. 
Sellar, already distinguished for his elegant 
dissertations on Lucretius and Thucydides, a 
view of the religions elements in the Latin 


poets. From the generous rivalry of all these 
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seats of learning does the time-honoured Uni- 
versity of Dustin intend to keep aloof? Are 
there no pupils who can show that the teaching 
of Archer Butler has not been all in vain? If 
the “college” does not gird herself to the at- 
tempt, she may find the wind taken out of her 
sails—a volume of “ Durham Essays” being 
(it is said) in contemplation, containing an 
article on Practical Jokes by the Reverend 
Cuthbert Bede. 


oe 


Of the Theological publications of the past 
quarter the most important is undoubtedly the 
volume by Dr. Donaldson on Christian Ortho- 
doay. The essay is divided into five chapters. 
In the first, the author describes the character- 
istics and qualifications of a Christian advocate, 
his power of spiritually conquering his inward 
foes, and of converting the world without him 
to similar conduct. In chapter II. he dis- 
cusses the Laws and Objects of a True Defence 
of the Faith—the modifications he deems 
desirable in the ritual and constitution of the 
Church, the revision of the Bible, and 
the curtailment of “untenable” dogmas of 
theology. The third chapter deals with the 
question of Inspiration, but does not add much 
to the arguments already familiar to those who 
have looked into the subject. Chapter IV. is 
an elaborate attempt to demolish the belief in 


all intelligences intermediate between the’ 


three Persons of the Trinity-and man, includ- 
ing Seraphim and Cherubim (which the Doctor 
says are personifications of storm and lightning), 
the demons of the New Testament, the angels, 
and finally the devil himself. The fifth 
chapter conveys the author's notion of the 
Orthodoxy of a National Church, which, 
according to his views, seems to consist in little 
more than a belief in the doctrines of the 
Atonement, the Redemption, and the Trinity. 
Each of the chapters is followed by one or more 
appendices, in which controversial points are 
discussed with great ability and ingenuity, but 
with an amount of vehement abuse against-all 
who have ever ventured to differ from. the 
author, which is calculated to provoke even. his 
most quiet and peaceable opponents. With the 
strictures on certain religious newspapers we 
indeed heartily coincide, believing with Dr. 
Donaldson that no set of men are so destructive 
to the church as those who limit all orthodoxy 
to the narrow pale of their own coterie, who 
anathematize the learning which shames their 
ignorance, and hate the moderation which casts 
a slur on their implacable intolerance. Dr. 
Donaldson fights them without the gloves. 
But why should a man of his ability waste 
such good scolding, or pour out vial after vial 


of his best odium theologicum upon such 
unworthy antagonists ¢ 

While, however, we share his dislike for such 
“organs,” we cannot adopt the latitudinarian 
novelties he proposes to substitute for their 
narrow creed. The second chapter of his 
volume is made to rest on the theory developed 
in his Book of Jashar ; which has not, to our 
knowledge, received the adherence of a single 
eminent scholar. Conceding the existence of 
such a book in early Hebrew times, and allow- 
ing the quotations selected by the doctor really 
to belong to it, it is impossible not to see that 
he cannot fit even these to his theory of the Fall 
without a number of new readings in the He-. 
brew text, and strainings of interpretation which 
involve the whole structure in a haze of doubt. 
Apart from the philological portion of his views, 
his arguments are often more ingenious than ap- 
‘plicable. Inexplaining the eurse pronounced on 
the serpent, we are at a loss to see how he con- 
nects the meaning he assigns to it with the 
force he conceives it symbolically to convey. If 
the Fall be allegorical, we think Dr. Donaldson 
has not found the key to the enigma. In the 
present volume he is very severe on the scholat+ 
ship of Dr. Rigaud of Oxferd for his rendering 
of the passage in St Paul, Col. ii. 15, being 
apparently unaware that Mr. Alford, whosé 
knowledge of Greek we suppose he will not 
question, adopts precisely the same view as Dr. 
Rigaud—viz. that “God the Father” and not 
“God the Son” is the subject of the sentence 
throughout. 

Perhaps, on the whole, there never was any 
book less orthodox, in the common acceptation of 
the word, than this essay on “ Christian Ortho- 
doxy.” Yet it is exceedingly interesting, and is 
a desirable protest in favour of tolerance ; and 
the chapter on Inspiration contains a good deal 
of sound, though not altogether new, argument. 
We should be sorry to see the book in the 
hands of persons like those alluded to in Jn 
Memoriam :— 

Leave thou thy sister when she prays 
Her early heaven, her happy views; 


Nor thou with mutter’d hint confuse 
The life that leads melodious days: 


But to those whose belief is strong enough 
not to be shaken, by every wind of doctrine, and 
who possess sufficient logic to track the author 
through the devious mazes of his atgument, 
with sufficient scholarship to appreciate his 
exegesis at itsdue worth, it may be recommended 
as a thoughtful and suggestive work. | 





Among philosophical works, the new edition 
of Bacon, by Messrs. Ellis, Spedding, and Heath 
(Longmans), is the most prominent. There. at 
last appears an edition of a native philosopher, 
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prepared with an amount of research and care- 
ful explanation, such as none but Greek and 
Latin classics have hitherto been held to 
deserve. The result is such as to make us 
proud of the industry and ability brought to 
bear upon productions which all Englishmen 
must venerate, but which demand from their 
readers an array of knowledge and a patience 
of thought hardly inferior to that which gave 
them birth. Such being the case, the pub- 
lishers have acted wisely im entrusting the 
care of this issue, not to one man alone, how- 
ever great might be his attainments, but to 
the three distinguished scholars whose names 
appear on the title-page before us. The proper 
arrangement of pieces so various and volumi- 
nous as those of Bacon, and the impossibility of 
a satisfactory chronological distribution of them, 
have led to a new principle of arrangement, 
under which the Philosophical and Literary 
Works, as addressed to all educated men, 
eceupy one section; the Professional Works, 
addressed to lawyers only, a second; and the 
Uccasional Works, relating to contemporary 
events, a third. This plan is simple and 
intelligible, and will enable each editor to put 
forth his strength on that portion to which his 
— and studies have most distinctly directed 

m. 

Nothing is absolutely perfect, and there are 
one or two extremely trifling points in which 
this edition is less satisfactory than it might 
have been made. The Philosophical Works 
are comprised in the three volumes already 
published, and the fourth and fifth are to 
contain English translations of the more 
important treatises. It is, we think, to be 
regretted that these translations were not 
printed on the opposite pages of the Latin to 
which they belong. Bacon's Latin style is not, 
it is true, very difficult, and all explanation of 
his meaning which ean reasonably be required, 
is given in the copious and excellent notes 
which accompany the text. But many of these 
might have been spared altogether by the 
adoption of the plan alluded to; and the 
reader’s inconvenience in having two volumes 
open at once before him, would have been also 
avoided. It may of course be said, that as the 
volumes are sold separately, those who do not 
read Latin can purchase the translation alone. 
We suspect, however, that the number of 
persons who can appreciate the Novum 
Organum and are yet ignorant of Latin, is 
exceedingly small ; besides which, it is to be 
remembered that such persons would lose the 
benefit of the dissertations prefixed to the Latin 
version. When we say that the running titles 
might advantageously have included the num- 
bers of the books and chapters below them, at 


present not always easy to find, we have 
exhausted our objections, which in no way 
touch the substantial merits of the edition. 

We have examined with great care the 
General Preface by Mr. Ellis to the Philoso- 
phical Works. It is a masterly production, 
displaying an acquaintance with a variety of 
books now scarcely-ever heard of, some know- 
ledge of which, however, is desirable for the 
due comprehension of Bacon’s historical position, 
and an entire absence of that offensive contempt 
for ancient philosophy which most previous 
editors have thought proper to assume. Mr. 
Ellis is strictly impartial ; he has evidently an 
extensive acquaintance with both physical and 
metaphysical science, and does not think it 
necessary to abuse Plato, Aristotle, and the 
schoolmen, for having investigated mind, be- 
cause Bacon, in a much more advanced stage 
of civilisation, hit upon the right way of in- 
vestigating matter. 

It must be said that Mr. Ellis’s Preface, 
though written, as we have said, with great 
knowledge and ability, cannot exactly be read 
in a rocking-chair, with one’s feet upon the 
mantelpiece. “ Mecum impransi disquirite,” 
may be his motto. It is the production of a 
man to whom not only the elements, but the 
abstruser parts of philosophy are familiar, and 
this very familiarity has carried him dryshod 
over some places in his own exposition, at which 
‘non-metaphysical readers would be apt to ask 
for a word of explanation. His comment (§ 8) 
on the sense in which Bacon used the word 
“form,” may be cited as an example. Mr. 
Ellis tells us that “ substances” in Bacon’s view 
were the causes of their “ attributes ;” meaning 
that the sensible properties of bodies (@. ¢, the 
qualities to which we are sensible), and which 
cannot be said to exist except as regards us, 
such as colour, heat, cold, &c., are the result of 
the mechanical arrangements and proportions 
of those more abstract properties, such as figure, 
extension, number, &c., which exist indepen- 
dently of our perceiving them. To elucidate 
this view, he compares it with the philosophical 
distinction of “ primary and secondary qualities 
of body "—but omits either to give the reader, 
who cannot of necessity be expected to be 
familiar with these terms, any examples of the 
respective qualities, or to inform him that 
philosophers are neither agreed as to what 
“primary” and “secondary” should certainly 
be held to include, nor have invented any per- 
fectly satisfactory definition by which the dis- 
tinction may be accurately and perspicuously 
expressed. To those, however, who are sufli- 
ciently well read to appreciate it, Mr. Ellis's 
investigation of this point will appear much 
the best thing that has been written on the. 
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subject ; and most persons will be surprised to 
find that the inquiry into “ forms,” which Cole- 
ridge and many others have set forth as the 
central point of Bacon’s philosophy, is really ex- 
traneous to it, so far as its metaphysical aspect 
is concerned—though on its practical side, un- 
der the name of the “freeing of a direction,” 
the doctrine is highly important. 

The first twelve sections of Mr. Ellis’s 
Preface relate to the principal aspects of Bacon’s 
philosophy, viewed in its chief light of an in- 
quisition into nature for practical purposes. 
In the remaining six sections he discusses two 
or three points of amore miscellaneous character. 
Bacon's depreciation of the two writers whom 
we are accustomed to regard as the Coryphei 
of ancient philosophy, and his preference for 
the school of Democritus, is accounted for by 
the fact, that the opinions of the latter came 
nearest to the mechanical physiology which is 
the clearest expression of his own. The edi- 
tor proceeds to show what were his views of 
the “prima,” or summary philosophy—that it 
was, to speak briefly, a reservoir, not a fountain 
of axioms ; anil passes on to exhibit the curious 
ideas entertained by Bacon on the double 
nature of the human seul, and on the manner 
in which he. attributed a soul also to the 
material universe ; showing at all events that 
his expressions of “horror” and “ desire,” as 
applied to the operations of matter, cannot be 
considered as mere metaphor. The dissertation, 
after setting right a very common error respect- 
ing Bacon’s alleged contempt for the study of 
final causes, concludes with a lucid, and in 
parts eloquent section, describing the probable 
order in which the fundamental ideas of 
Bacon’s philosophy presented themselves to his 
mind. 

We shall look anxiously for the concluding 
volumes. of this edition, in which, we are led to 
hope, the epithets of— 


“The greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind ” 


will be shown to be no longer so equally 
applicable as Macaulay has taught us to believe. 


Nore.—Bacon did not consciously view forms as pri- 
marty qualities: though his “form” [of a secondary 
quality] is what we should call now some primary qua- 
lity, or a modification of some primary quality. Thus the 
“form” of heat he decides to be a certain species of 
motion: the “ form” of weight, quantity of matter, &c. 

Though Bacon does not, as far as we remember, 
make any reference to the distinction between primary 
aud secondary qualities of matter, yet he may very 
well have been aware of it, as it is actually older than 
Aristotle, and is enunciated by Aristotle himself. 
Those who wish to pursue the subject, will find a 
valuable historical and critical commentary on the 
distinction in question, and a new division of the 
Qualities of body, in the appendix to Sir W. Hamilton’s 
edition of the Works of Reid. 
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To pass at once to history and biography, 
which have been fairly represented this quarter, 
we find the second volume of Sir Francis Pal- 
grave’s Histury of Normandy and of England, 
accepted on its own merits by most of our 
contemporaries. Very few of the reviews or 
notices of the work have called attention to its 
most striking peculiarity, in virtue of which it 
might be justly designated, by inversion of a 
common ‘phrase, as “ Facts founded on Fiction.” 
Sir Francis Palgrave is presuming a little too 
much on his great but undeserved reputation 
when he gravely employs, in opposition to the 
universal opinion of competent judges, materials 
drawn from such a source as the Acta Norman- 
norum of Dudo de Saint Quentin, without 
offering a single argument in favour of such an 
extraordinary course beyond what is contained 
in the following brief statement :— 

“T have completely incorporated Dudo with the 
French and German authorities—they absent, we should 
not have any dates—Dudo deserted, we are destitute 
of facts.” 

There was some inhumanity in the celebrated 
reply of Cardinal Richelieu to the excuse, 
Mais i faut vivre; but in the present instance 
we might very justifiably answer, /e n’en rois 
pas la nécessilé, to the assumption concealed in 
the last clause of our quotation. What would 
be thought of a Biblical critic who should 
plead the absence of facts relating to the in- 
fancy of our Lord, as a reason for adopting the 
apocryphal gospel of the infancy in a Life of 
Christ ! or the want of information on the 
gesta of Giant Blunderbore, as an excuse for 
incorporating the Biography of Jack the Giant- 
killer with more authentic chronicles of the 
same celebrated personages? “ Except you 
accept A (which I offer), you cannot get rid 
of B (which all allow it is desirable to get rid 
of),” does not prove the efficacy of A to do that 
which cannot be done without it. It may 
happen, as in the present instance, that B 
cannot be removed by any known means. The 
English of the author does nut improve by 
practice. His pages are “like an unweeded 
garden ; things rank and gross possess them 
merely.” Though there are passages in the 
volume, both reflective and descriptive, of very 
great power and beauty ; yet, on the whole, his 
extraordinary habit of combining technical 
phrases, wrested from their ordinary accepta- 
tion, with—not the niceties—but the nasti- 
nesses and oddities of familiar speech, frequently 
noticed before as the most disagreeable pecu- 
liarity of his style, has grown with years 
and experience. To select specimens for the 
amusement of our readers, would extend this 
notice to too greit length. We will mention 
only one, which we propose as a nut te be 
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cracked by the competent—‘ Tae Reek oF 
CivitisaTion Is CEcUMENICAL.” 

Mr. Thomas's //istoric Notes, published under 
the sanction of the Master of the Rolls, would 
be useful if accurate. But something more than 
mere utility is looked for in a work edited by 
a member of the Public Record Department— 
we require novelty and originality—something, 
in short, which the public does not now possess, 
and could not become possessed of from any 
other source. The majority of Mr. Thomas's 
references are to so common an authority as 
Rapin. It is clear that but little original re- 
search has been bestowed on the compilation 
by the writer; it is the industrious reader who 
may be desirous of verifying the mass of quota- 
tions, who will have to exercise that quality : 
for, among other omissions, the editor never 
mentions the particular edition of Rapin from 
which he has taken his information. 

The recent publications of the Camden Society 
must not be omitted. The Knights-Hospitallers in 
England ; being the Report of Prior Philip de 
Thame, to the Grand Master Elyan de Villanova, 
for A.D. 1338, edited by the Rev. L. B. Larking, 
M.A., is a valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge of the privileges of the knights-hospi- 
tallers. One curieus fact is brought to light, 
viz., that the order paid for their rights of pro- 
tection, and for the possession of the lands of 
the Templars, annually a large sum to the 
judicial authorities. A learned historical intro- 
duction to this volume is among the last com- 
pleted works of the late Mr. Kemble. The 
Trevelyan Papers prior to a.D. 1358, edited by 
Mr. Payne Collier, and the Diary of John Rous, 
Incumbent of Santon-Downham, Suffolk, from 
1625 to 1642, well edited by Mrs. Everett 
Green, are both works of special interest also 
published by this excelent soeiety. 

Sir Archibald Alison gives us his 6th vol. of 
the History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon 
to the Accession of Lowis Bonaparte (Black- 
woods), embracing the period between the 
capture of Constantine by the French in Algeria 
in 1837, and the conclusion of the treaty of 
July 1841. These few years included some 
important events in our own history. The 
death of William the Fourth, the aceession of 
the young Queen, and the fall of the Whigs in 
1841, are related by Sir Archibald Alison with 
clearness and fluency, and the volume may be 
accepted as a fair and accurate exposition of 
matters of fact. 

In connection with the recent Russian War, 
ove remark is worth preserving with respect 
to the treaty of July, 1841, whereby Lord 
Palmerston first recognised the treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi. Sir Archibald Alison maintains, 


that by the recognition in 1841 of the treaty 
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of Unkiar Skelessi, Lord Palmerston placed 
Turkey within the grasp of Russia. “The treaty 
of the 13th July, 1541,” observes Sir A. Alison, 
“which first recognised as part of the public law 
of Europe the vast concession relative to the 
passage of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, 
extorted from the weakness of Turkey by the 
treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, is one of the most 
curious instances on record of the insensibility 
of even the ablest statesmen to the consequences 
of their own actions, and the danger of being 
directed in public measures by the memory of 
the past rather than the anticipation of the 
future. Lord Palmerston, having succeeded in 
bringing all Europe into his measures, thought 
he had secured the independence of the Ottoman 
Empire, by adopting the Russian treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi, closing the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles against foreign vessels of war, for- 
getting that Russia with eighteen sail of the line 
was already there, and that the only result of 
his diplomatic triumph was to leave Constanti- 
nople, with its fleet destroyed at Navarino, 
unsupported, vis-a vis of Sebastopol, with its 
impregnable bastions, and four thousand pieces 
of cannon.” 

The noble lord’s policy towards Russia 
and Turkey has always been a mystery to 
suspicious minds. We are more disposed to 
regard Lord Palmerston’s entire system of 
Foreign policy as one to be classed under that 
fatal word—expediency. It is essentially a hand- 
to-mouth policy. Short-sighted, intrinsically 
feeble, and incontestably fallacious, it has 
throughout led this country from difficulty to 
difficulty, and from danger to danger. The 
present will as well serve to sustain this view 
as the past. 

Sir Archibald Alison concludes this volume 
with a brilliant chapter upon British India, and 
adds the weight of his testimony to the palpable 
fact of the lamentable misgovernment of our 
Indian empire. In twenty years, with all the 
advantages of tranquil possession and of an 
enormous increase of territory, our revenue 
has risen but six millions, while our expenditure 
has increased ten millions. And yet the Indian 
cry is for more troops, or the safety of the 
empire is endangered. With an _ inereasing 
deficit of two millions, this system of reckless 
annexation, which requires augmented military 
resources, is declared to pay. 





To come now to books of another order. The 
Memoirs of Sir Charles Napier and Miss Bronte, 
are works which will take rank in,our literature. 
We have reviewed them at length elsewhere. 
Mr. Harford’s Life of Michel Angelo, with T'rans- 
lations of many of his Letters (Longmans), as & 
work, is more valuable as a critical, history of the 
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works of this great master, than as a biography 
containing any new or important facts. A very 
limited number only of Michel Angelo’s letters 
are given, and these comparatively of little im- 
portance. His entire correspondence is in ex- 
istence, and may some day be published. In 
fact, there is little in this biography that is not 
to be found in the work of Mr. Duppa. If Mr. 
Harford has consulted the old authorities, Con- 
divi and Vasari, without obtaining any new 
facts, he has given a distinctive character to his 
book in the attempt to exhibit Michel Angelo 
as in connection with the men of his time, so 
as to illustrate the spirit of the age. But we 
have such a series of biographical sketches of 
Raphael, Lorenzo, the Florentine Platonists, 
Marsilius Ficinus, Pico de Mirandula, Savona- 
rola, &c., that all connection between the 
great artist and his contemporaries is lost in 
the constant digression. One point indicated 
may serve to stimulate a future biographer. 
“T refer,” observes Dr. Harford, “to the inti- 
mate alliance which may be traced between the 
lofty tendencies of his art and of his poetry, 
and to the powerful influence exercised upon 
both by the Platonic philosophy, a deep at- 
tachment to which he appears to have imbibed 
in early youth, through an intimate connection 
with the Platonic Academy of Florence.” 

Dr. Harford has failed to illustrate his text. 
His book appears to contain all that is at pre- 
sent known of Michel Angelo, and with a more 
skilful arrangement might have ranked, with 
all its deficiencies of style, high in the world 
of art literature. The translations from the 
sonnets and letters are felicitously given, and 
the book is adorned with several well-executed 
sketches of Michel Angelo’s sublime work in 
the Capella Sistina. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds and his Works, by 
Wx. Corron, M.A., and edited by Jonn Buryet, 
F.8.A. (Longmans), is a book that disappoints 
every reader. There is not a fresh fact in the 
volume. The life of Reynolds has yet to be 
written. We know nothing of the “ inner life” 
of that great painter. We have scarcely seen 
a line of his correspondence; and although we 
may learn from his diary, quoted freely here, 
the dates of his pictures with the names of his 
sitters, or even how he mixed his colours, yet 
we gain but the faintest perception of the 
characteristics of the man, or of the soul of the 
artist. In the history of English art there is 
no more glorious name than that of Reynolds ; 
and it is remarkable that to this day we should 
be without a fitting biography of so great a 
painter. 

In his third volume of The Spanish Conquest 
in America (Parkers), Mr. Helps steadily 
continues his narrative of that false system 


of colonization adopted by the Spaniards 
in their conquest of the New World. How, in 
place of a liberal and beneficial policy towards 
the conquered race, they adopted one of cruel 
oppression and inhuman desolation, and in their 
gross disregard of human right sowed the seeds 
of their own political decay, and ensured the 
loss of their magnificent empire. The present 
volume includes a description of Mexico and 
its conqueror Cortes, the execution of the last 
kings of Mexico and Tlacuba, the discovery of 
Nicaragua, the rebellion in Hispaniola, and the 
conquest of Peru, down to the death of the 
“last great inca.” This volume bears marks of 
the most diligent research, and the spirit in 
which it is written is excellent. Few written 
histories combine so much sound philosophy 
with original reflection and thorough impartiality 
of judgment. 

Mr. Peter Cunningham’s new edition of the 
Letters of Horace Walpole progresses. The 
second volume has now appeared, containing 
principally correspondence with Sir Horace 
Mann, Bentley, and other persons, and including 
three new letters to Conway of no particular 
importance. Another letter to Mr. Pelham, 
asking for the continuance of his (Horace’s) 
brother’s pension, exhibits Walpole in an un- 
congenial light. This volume is edited quite 
as carefully and as cleverly as the first. 





First among books of travel we must class 
Sir John Bowring’s Kingdom and People of 
Stam (Parkers).—It is a work of considerable 
merit, compiled from the most authentic sources, 
and containing in addition an admirably de- 
scriptive account of Sir John Bowring’s mission 
to Siam in the spring of 1855. We have 
noticed the work at length elsewhere. Upon 
the same subject must be noted Captain Sherard 
Osborn’s Quedah (Longmans)—a lively and 
entertaining volume of recollections of sea ser- 
vices in the Malayan Archipelago nineteen 
years ago. A midshipman’s adventures, wher- 
ever they be, are sure to be worth relating ; but 
when he is engaged in the blockade of an 
enemy’s coast, and employed upon boat-service, 
chasing prahus, hunting alligators, shooting 
pelicans, or clambering over cliffs in search of 
birds’ nests for soup, Captain Osborn is a 
pleasant writer, and his book, full of adven- 
tures well told, needs only to be known to 
become popular. 

Mr, Musgrave, who is at once an artist, an 
archeologist, and a fresh and lively writer, has 
given us one of the best books of travel in his 
Pilgrimage into Dauphiné (Hurst and Blackett). 
He roams through the departments on his 
sketching excursion quietly observant, visits 
the champagne-growers, and stores his mind and 
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his note-book with much valuable information 
as to the resources and manufactures of these 
important departments of the French empire. 
One fact is too good to be passed over. In the 
course of his rambles he inspects the monastery 
of the Grande Chartreuse, where live a set of 
rigid Carthusians, who abominate the sight of 
a woman to that degree, that while the men of 
a party of tourists are always entertained and 
treated hospitably, the women are put up in an 
old barn building afar off ; the entry of women 
into the convent being strictly forbidden by one 
of the early generals of the order— 

We never permit women to enter within our walls; 
for we know that neither sage, nor prophet, nor judge; 
nor he in whose heart God himself dwelt; nor he who 
may be termed the child of God; no, nor he the first 
model of our race that issued from his hands, has suc- 
ceeded in evading with safety the endearments and 
guile of womankind. Let us call to mind Solomon, 
David, Samson, Lot, and those who had taken to 
themselves the women of their choice—even Adam 
himself; and let us rest assured that man cannot con- 
ceal the fire in his bosom without scorching his gar- 
ment, nor walk upon hot coals without burning the 
soles of his feet. 

The book is full of curious information upon 
champagne and convents, and some excellent 
practical advice to tourists. 


Travels and Researches in Chaldea and Susi- 
ana (Nisbet), by Mr. Loftus, who gives us 
the result of two journeys in 1849 and 1853, 
and of his excavations and researches made on 
each occasion, with the view of tracing the 
cities of ancient Chaldea, is a good, honestly- 
written book upon a subject of considerable 
interest. The results of Mr. Loftus’s labours, 
though not so striking as those of Mr. Layard, 
are yet of certain worth, insomuch as determin- 
ing the sites of cities existing centuries before 
the “ greatness of Nineveh ” arose, and bring- 
ing to light relics of the primeval races of man. 
Mr. Loftus’s principal researches were carried 
on at Warka, which of all ruins in Chaldza he 
declares alone worthy to rank with those of 
Babylon and Nineveh. 

This place, situated some 120 miles to the 
south of Babylon, appears from Mr. Loftus’s 
discoveries to have served as the great cemetery 
of the country. “It is difficult,” writes Mr. 
Loftus, “to convey any thing like a correct 
notion of the piles upon piles of human relics 
which there utterly astound the beholder.” 
The ruins are filled with the remains of the 
dead, in some places to the estimated depth of 
60 feet. Within some of the principal struc- 
tures, Mr. Loftus discovered bricks stamped 
with the name of King Wrukh, who reigned 
upwards of 1500 years B. c. 

In his historical researches, Mr. Loftus in- 
clines to the theory of Colonel Rawlinson, that 


the lower portion of Babylon was the original 
seat of the Chaldeans. 

The discovery of broken columns, capitals, 
and cornices, coloured bricks, griffins, terra- 
cotta figures, coins, vases, tablets, sepulchral 
urns, and coffins containing the crumbling dust 
of the dead of ages, rewarded Mr. Loftus. The 
difficulty of removing a coffin entire was great, 
owing to the friable nature of its clay construc- 
tion. Many coffins in good preservation had 
been destroyed in the attempt to remove them. 
At last Mr. Loftus hit upon the plan of past- 
ing on it sheets of strong paper. The plan was 
tried, and succeeded admirably. The Arabs 
were delighted :— 


They danced, laughed, sung, and clapped their 
hands, tapped the paper with their knuckles, and 
patronisingly patted my back. They wanted at once 
to shoulder it and be off, but I deferred the removal 
until late in the afternoon, in order that the paper 
might be thoronghly dried. 


At last the coffin was shouldered, and off set 
the Arabs, shouting, singing, and dancing, and 
giving poor Mr. Loftus the liveliest apprehen- 
sion for the fate of his treasure. The wild 
fellows, notwithstanding the weight of their 
burden, could not be restrained from joining in 
the dance or song with which their comrades 
enlivened the whole route :— 

The whole party at times feigned a hostile charge 
against the bearers, and the latter, unable to restrain 


their natural impetuosity, wielded their spears and 
yelled defiance in return. 


Mr. Loftus was only relieved of his appre- 
hensions when the coffin was at length safely 
deposited in his tent. This coffin, with two 
others, is now in the British Museum. 

In his conduct of the undertaking, Mr. 
Loftus would seem possessed of every qualifi- 
cation to bring such labours to a successful 
termination. He managed the Arabs with ad- 
mirable tact. Extensive researches were pushed 
on, particularly at Warka, so long as his limited 
means lasted. At Susa also, Mr. Loftus was 
equally successful, though far from accomplish- 
ing all that he desired, owing to the fear and 
jealousy of the natives, that the tomb of the 
prophet Daniel should be defiled. Susa, Mr. 
Loftus considers, offers peculiar attractions to 
the archeologist :— 

It is difficult to conceive a more imposing site than 
Susa, as it stood in the days of its splendour—its great 
citadel and columnar edifices raising their stately 
heads above groves of date, konar, and lemon trees— 
surrounded by rich pastures and golden seas of corn— 
and backed by the distant snow-clad mountains. 
Neither Babylon nor Persepolis could compare with 
Sasa in position—watered by her noble rivers, produ- 
cing crops without irrigation, clothed with grass in 
spring, and within a moderate journey of a delightfal 
summer clime. Susa vied with Babylon in the riches 
which the Euphrates conveyed to her stores, while 
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Persepolis must have been inferior both in point of 
commercial position and picturesque appearance. 
Under the lee of a great mountain range, the columns 
of Persepolis rise like the masts of ships taking shelter 
from a storm, and their otherwise majestic appearance 
is lost in the magnitude of the huge bare rocky mass 
towering above them. Susa, on the contrary, stood 
on the opposite plain, with nothing in immediate 
proximity to detract from her imposing and attractive 
tableau. 


During a visit to Babylon, Mr. Loftus made 
a tour to Nedjef, an important town of Ma- 
homedan sepulture. Here is the world-famous 
mosque of Meshed Ali :— 


The mausoleum stands nearly in the centre of a 
large court, the walls of which, as well as those of the 
principal building, are adorned from top to base with 
square encaustic tiles. The design on these is a suc- 
cession of scrolls, leaves, and doves wrought into the 
most intricate patterns. The colours, though bright, 
are so admirably and harmoniously blended and soft- 
ened down by lines of white, that the surface appears 
like a rich mosaic set in silver. Each wall is divided 
by two tiers of blind arches, ornamented throughout 
in similar manner, above each of which are texts from 
the Koran written in letters of gold. Two highly 
decorated gateways, deeply set in lofty flat panels, 
give admission to the great court of the mosque, and 
serve to relieve the otherwise monotonous aspect of 
the enclosure. The summit of the mausoleum walls 
is likewise surrounded by passages from the Koran. 
At three corners are minarets, two of which in front 
are covered throughout with gilt tiles, said to have 
cost two tomans (£1 sterling) each. These, together 
with a magnificent dome of the same costly material, 
give to the tout ensemble a gorgeous appearance. Seen 
in the distance, with the sun shining upon it, the dome 
of Meshed Ali might be mistaken for a mound of gold 
rising from the level deserts. Before the door of the 
shrine stands an elegant fountain of brass, bright and 
polished like the dome itself. 

If the court of this remarkable building be so gor- 
geously and extravagantly adorned, we may perhaps 
credit the accounts of its internal richness and magni- 
ficence. Slabs of the purest gold are said to pave the 
flooring of the sanctuary, and utensils innumerable and 
of unknown value—the gifts of the pious—to decorate 
the shrine. If all be true which Oriental tongue speaks, 
we are called on to believe that a mint of untold trea- 
sure lies concealed in the vaults below. 


In connection with the subject of Assyrian 
discovery, this volume may be accepted as a 
valuable accession to our information upon 
Chaldean research. It is carefully and con- 
scientiously written, and extremely entertaining. 
The present volumes detail only a portion of 
Mr. Loftus’s labours, and unless the remainder 
are to be given by the Assyrian Exeeutive 
Committee, we trust that Mr. Loftus will be 
induced to conclude them in a second volume. 


A Tarantasse Journey through Eastern Russia, 
by W. Spottiswoode, M.A., F.R.S. (Longmans), 
is a noticeable book, as much for its containing 
in itself an admirably clear account of a portion 
of Russia seldom visited and never described, 
as for the liberal, truthful spirit in which the 
book is written. But first, what is a tarantasse? 
A tarantasse is the native dog-cart, except that 


it has a hood, no doors, no seats, and is hung 
upon poles instead of being upon springs. The 
purchaser, “who is a novice on the subject,” 
writes Mr. Spottiswoode, is a little astonished 
when, having been told that his vehicle is ready 
for use, finds that there is no seat whatever inside, 
“and that he must sit upon his luggage ;” 
no pleasant seat for five hundred or a thou- 
sand miles’ journey. Arrived at Moscow, Mr. 
Spottiswoode, last summer, avoiding the mere 
common route of butterfly travellers, took his 
own line of country, and struck out a tour from 
Mishni-Novogrod down the Volga to Kazan, 
thence by tarantasse to Perm, Ekaterinburg, 
through the country of the Bashkirs to 
Astrakan, and back by the northern route. 
There is a fund of information and entertain- 
ment in the book, for Mr. Spottiswoode is an 
observant traveller and a most pleasant writer. 
His book will be always valuable to future 
Russian tourists, and it is one that we can 
confidently recommend to our readers. 

Olmsted’s Journey through Texas (Sampson 
& Son), is a book of some worth, as giving much 
social and statistical information in connection 
with Texas, and especially with respect tothe ten- 
dencies of slave labour, One result in ‘Texas 
at least is to impoverish the land to a vast 
extent. Cotton is raised at all risks, and the 
land taxed beyond its powers ; but as soon as 
one plantation is worn out it is abandoned, and 
another purchased and cultivated, so that the 
spectacle of worn-out fields and deserted 
villages, never before beheld in the country, is 
now common in Texas after ten years’ ion 
by the Americans, and the full development of 
slave labour. “ After two hundred years’ 
occupation of similar soils,” remarks Mr. 
Olmsted, “I have seen no such evidences of 
waste as I have in Texas after ten years of 
slavery.” And with the purchase of new land 
comes the purchase of more slave labour. 
Land, negroes, and cotton, alone occupy the 
thoughts of the Texas planter. As to the 
treatment of their slaves it appears below the 
average. Here is a mild method of curing a 
negro of his love of liberty. The Circassians 
have a custom, when a Russian prisoner and 
slave attempts to escape and is recaptured, of 
cutting open the fleshy part of one instep and 
burying a bean in the wound. Chronic inflam- 
mation of the bones of the foot is produced, and 
a lifelong lameness the result, but the Texan 
surpasses the Circassian :— 

“T can tell you how you can break a nigger of 
running away, certain,” said another. “There was an 
old fellow I used to know in Georgia, that always 
cured his so. If _& nigger ran away, when he caught 
him, he would bind his knee over a log, and fasten 
him so he couldn’t stir; then he’d take a pair of 
pincers and pull one of his toe-nails out by the roots ; 
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and tell him that if he ever run away again he would 
pull out two of them, and if he run away again after 
that, he told them he’d pull out four of them, and so 
on, doubling each time. He never had to do it more 
than twice—it always cured them.” 

We were several times struck, in Eastern Texas, 
with a peculiarity in the tone of the relation between 
master and slave. Elsewhere, at the South, slavery 
had seemed to be accepted generally as a ncteval, 
hereditary, established state of things, and the right 
and wrong of it, or the how of it, never to be dis- 
cussed or thought of any more than that of feudal 
tenures elsewhere. But in Texas, the state of war in 
which slavery arises seems to continue in undertone 
to the present. 

“ D—n’em, give ’em h—Il,” frequent expressions of 
the ruder planters towards their negroes, appeared to 
be used as if with a meaning—a threat to make their 
life infernal if they do not submit abjectly and con- 
stantly. There seemed to be the consciousness of a 
wrong relation and a determination to face conscience 
down, and continue it; to work up the “d——d 
niggers,” with a sole eye to selfish profit, cash down, in 
this world. As to “treasures in heaven,” their life is 
@ constant sneer at the belief in them. 

Slavery has extended and is extending ; the 
agricultural resources of the country are reck- 
lessly wasted, and further aggressions upon 
Mexico stimulated, by the intense desire of the 
planters to turn their profits into more negroes 
and increased estates. 

“ Since the English plough,” writes Mr. Olmsted, 
“ first broke the virgin sward of the sea slope of 
Virginia, Saxons have not entered upon so magnificent 
adomain. With a front on the highway of the world, 
the high central deserts of the Continent behind, a 
gentle slope stretching between, of soil unmatched in 
any known equal area, and a climate tempered for 
either work or balmy enjoyment, Texas has an 
Arcadian pre-eminence of position among our states, 
and an opulent future before her that only want and 


mismanagement can forfeit.” 

Mr. Olmsted’s book abounds in much incident 
and lively adventure, and whoever wishes to 
acquire some knowledge of the benefits of 
American annexation in the South may consult 
it with profit. 

Dr. Armstrong, late surgeon of H.M.S. 
Investigator, has published a detailed account 
ofthe famous Arctic Voyage of Captain M‘CTure. 
Dr. Armstrong necessarily goes over similar 
ground to Captain Osborne in his recent edition 
of M‘Clure’s voyage; but the present narrative 
—and it is no disparagement to Captains 
M'Clure or Osborne to say so—possesses such 
power, and is written in so fresh and fluent a 
style, that it must take high rank among our 
standard works. 

Sir Barrow has written an agreeable 
book in his Ceylon Past and Present (Murray), 
and has contrived to invest a subject rather 
worn with fresh interest, by the incorporation 
of Robert Knox’s most truthful and authentic 
narrative of his impri + in and escape 
from the island, published in 1681. The ne- 
glectof the British government exhibited towards 


this valuable colony is surprising. Not a step 
is taken to develop its resources, not a rupee ex- 
pended upon the repair of those magnificent 
tanks which irrigated the country, and per- 
mitted an enormous growth of rice. At this 
very moment rice is positively imported from 
India, while the once famous exports of 
cinnamon and coffee from Ceylon are dwindling 
into insignificance. This island abounds in 
natural resources, but our gevernment, from 
apathy or a false economy, permits them slowly 
to decay, till the island threatens literally to 
become a waste. 





The mass of miscellameous works and re- 
prints which crowd our table, render it impos- 
sible to do more than call attention to a few of 
the leading books. Among the first and most 
valuable is the handsome volume upon the A néi- 
quities of Kertch, by Dr. M‘Pherson (Smith and 
Elder). This work is the most valuable we 
have upon the subject. Modern Kertch stands 
upon the site of the ancient Panticapcoum, the 
capital of the kingdom of the Bosphorus, and 
the seat of government under Mithridates and 
other sovereigns. Around the modern town 
are vast tumuli, containing the relies of those 
ancient deceased rulers. Into these, researches 
have for many years been successfully pushed by 
the Russian government, in proof of which the 
famous Kertch museum, so wantonly destroyed 
by the Turks and French, up to that period 
bore positive testimony. Dr. M‘Pherson, at- 
tached at the time of the allied occupation in 
1855 to the Turkish contingent, determined to 
take advantage of the opportunity to excavate 
some of the tumuli within reach. He carried 
forward his researches with great zeal, and was 
successful in discovering not only skeletons of 
Bosporanic kings, but many relics of inesti- 
mable value. The result of these labours he has 
now given to the world in this handsome volume, 
which contains, in addition to a comprehensive 
historical aceount of the country, an exact re- 
cord of each day’s proceedings, and a careful 
and accurate description of every relic dis- 
covered, accompanied by many splendidly 
coloured engravings of each. The work ex- 
hibits the most painstaking research, and does 
honour to the writer, who, amidst the most 
arduous official duties, yet found time te enrich 
his country’s collection of antiquities, to the 
advancement of art and the benefit of scientific 
inquiry. Works like theseshould be encouraged. 
Many men, placed in a similar position to Dr. 
M‘Pherson, would have hesitated, delayed, and 
lost their opportunity. The man who takes 
advantage of such circumstances deserves sup- 
port, and Dr. M‘Pherson proves in this volume 
that he is worthy of commendation. We regret 
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that the work reached us at too late a period 
to do full justice to its great merits. 

The Theory of War, by Lieut.-Col. P. L. 
MacDougal (Longman and Co.), has been 
written with a view “to render the study of 
the rules framed on the campaigns of the great 
masters of the art of war, easy and interesting, 
not only to the young soldier, but also to the 
general reader.” Popular scientific works we 
in general disapprove of, but a certain acquaint- 
ance with the theory of the art of war can be 
acquired by any one who has time and inclina- 
tion to read up the subject. It is in the ready 
and practical application in the field of prin- 
ciples and maxims, that lies the test of a great 
commander. Colonel MacDougal, in this valu- 
able work, illustrates all his theories, by ex- 
amples taken from the campaigns of great 
captains from Marlborough to Wellington, and 
in a series of diagrams and plans assists the 
student to a thorough comprehension of the 
details of the movement or maneuvre dis- 
cussed. We have too few English works upon 
the art of war, and we oceasionally suffer for it 
in the field. Colonel MacDougal has supplied 
this want so far as general principles are con- 
cerned, and has given the army a sound work 
that was much wanted. 

Liturgical Purity our Rightful Inheritance. 
By John O. Fisher, M.A., of the Middle Temple. 
The title of this work would lead us to suppose 
that “ Liturgical Purity” was something which 
the Church of England had once possessed, and 
been subsequently robbed of; such, however, 
does not seem to be Mr. Fisher’s meaning, as he 


admits that the mixed tone of the English . 


prayer-book was the intentional work of the 
Reformers. The exact sense, therefore, in 
which he uses the words “ rightful inheritance,” 
we do not exactly comprehend. The aim of 
his work, however, is perfectly clear, and avowed 
with perfect candour. Looking upon the 
Reformation not as a change complete in 
itself, but only as the first step towards getting 
rid of all Catholic doctrine, he argues that the 
evangelical party should now unite for a further 
expurgation of the church services, and endea- 
vour to wipe out of the prayer-book every 
recognition of the real presence, baptismal re- 
generation, and the apostolical succession. He 
fully acknowledges that those doctrines are 
distinctly laid down in the Liturgy, and that 
for evangelicals to endeavour to explain them 
is as impossible as it is disingenuous. He 
further contends that the plan of making the 
Articles over-ride the Liturgy will never suc- 

If, then, the voice of the Church, speaking by her 


own accredited authorities, be at all regarded, it fol- 
lows that her Liturgy must, like every other composi- 


tion, be estimated simply by its own phraseology; and 
that any appeal to the Articles, as being competent to 
overrule, ab externo, its natural signification, is wholly 
beside the purpose of the present discussion. Indeed 
the favourite expression of those who contend, upon 
this plea, that there is no real necessity for alteration, 
is a singularly unfortunate one for the credit even of 
their own cause. ‘They talk of the Articles “ governing” 
the interpretation of the Liturgy—a phraseology 
which of itself implies, that there is at present a 
lamentable want of congruity between the two ; and 
suggests, assuredly, a telling argument, not against 
but in favour of revision, if it be granted that the 
Church ought to be consistent with herself. Nay, it 
docs more than this. It supplies an admonitory indi- 
cation, not merely of the pressing call which now exists 
for alteration; but likewise that some alteration, either 
for better or worse, is ultimately unavoidable. Pal- 
pable inconsistency cannot, in these days at least, 
stand its ground for any length of time before the 
world, however it may be tolerated within the pale of 
the National Church of England. And hence, for 
members of that Church, there is clearly but one 
alternative now remaining. The Liturgy must either 
be made dogmatically consistent with the Articles; or 
the Articles will eventually be made to confirm the less 
Protestant tone of the Litu An adjustment, either 
in one way or the other, is humanly speaking inevi- 
table. And if the ruling authorities within the 
Church refuse to take advantage of the present favour- 
able opportunity, to carry out, by suitable reforms, 
the radically Protestant character of her Formularies, 
—if they permit the “ Tractarian” system of theology 
to strike its roots deeper and deeper into the minds of 
the clergy; and to convert, as it too surely will, the 
utterances of her public services into a teaching dis- 
cordant from her general tone, as indicated by the 
Articles; why then—a time will assuredly come, when 
the Articles themselves must be made to yield. Nay, 
it is impossible to predict the fate which may ulti- 
mately await even the Liturgy itself, if subjected much 
longer to this overwhelming process of Romanising 
development. 

The work is throughout bold and honest, 
and approaches the subject in the right spirit. 
The author makes no disguise of what he would 
have his party do, if they get the upper hand ; 
and all those who believe in the comprehen- 
siveness of the English, are now duly warned 
of what they may expect. 

The fifth and sixth volumes of that impor- 
tant work, A History of Prices and of the State 
of the Circulation during the Nine Years 1848-56, 
by Thomas Tooke, F.R.S., and William New- 
march (Longman and Co.), are now published. 
The original plan of the work, which was 
devoted to the three subjects, the prices of 
“corn,” of “other commodities,” and to the 
state of the “ circulating medium,” has in these 
two volumes been so far enlarged as to include 
the gold discoveries, with the free trade and 
railway systems. 

To political financiers the work is invaluable, 
for the period now included in its treatment 
embraces the revolutions of 1848, and the 
Russian war of 1854. At some future time 
we may recur at length to the peculiar light 
thrown by these volumes upon the effect of 
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those movements. In connection with these 
subjects, some curious information, based upon 
recent investigations, is given with respect to 
the financial affairs of France. 

The account details the reduction of the 5 
per cents. in 1852, the institution of Discount 
and Loan Banks, the War Loans of sixty 
millions, and the establishment of those two 
great credit institutions, the Credit Foncier, 
and the Credit Mobilier. Asa result, the writers 
state that since 1847 the financial history of 
France exhibits three principal facts :— 

First, that between 1847 and 1851, it was the 
abundant harvests and low prices of food in France, 
which contributed in the largest degree to preserve 
order, to restore cash payments, and to re-establish 
an equilibrium between the income and expenditure. 
2nd, That between 1851 and 1857, it has been the 100 
millions sterling, made available to France by the 
economy of its metallic circulation, and by the demand 
for its silks and wines in the gold countries, which has 
so far carried it through the perils of war, scarcity, and 
extravagance. 3rd, That the reckless and socialistic 
financial policy introduced since December 1851, has 
already exposed France to failures and perils quite as 
formidable as any that were threatened HM the revolu- 
tion of 1848, and, unless subjected to early and severe 
restraints, will assuredly produce the most disastrous 
consequences. 

The Sermons of Dr. John Tauler, translated hy 
Susanna Winkworth (Smith and Elder), would be 
worth looking into for Mr. Kingsley’s preface, 
if for no merit of their own. But they have 
merit, and of the highest kind; and, in the 
present low state of such literature, may be ad- 
vantageously consulted by the suffering Chris- 
tians who are condemned, Sunday after Sunday, 
to listen to the disjointed trash—something be- 
tween a schoolboy’s theme and a college exercise 
—which the admirable training of our Church 
provides for their torment. They are not, 
perhaps, of the stimulating character which 
would satisfy the cravings of a smart writer in 
the Times ; but they are none the less useful 
to ordinary Christians for want of tricks of 
diction and oddities of style. Compared to a 
leader on some popular subject of the day, they 
may seem heavy ; but place them by the side 
of a successful newspaper article a month old, 
and we shall acknowledge that there are other 
qualities needed in sermons intended to live be- 
sides those which rouse the attention of jaded 
loungers. This brave old Dominican of the 
fourteenth century may teach us some new les- 
sons even now. A word of praise must not be 
omitted to the fair translator. Miss Winkworth 
is the first of German translators. She has 
executed her task with rare fidelity, singular 
felicity of diction, and in the happiest spirit. 

To naturalists must be recommended a 
valuable and ive vonage Botany of 
the Antarctic Voyage (London, ve), written 
by Dr. Hooker, and magnificently illustrated 


by Mr. Fitch. The high reputation of Dr. 
Hooker invests his opinions and arguments 
upon the subject of botanical research with 
great and deserved weight. In the essay 
attached to these volumes Dr. Hooker lays down 
certain axioms upon the distribution of species ; 
viz.—Ist. That all the individuals of a species 
have proceeded from one parent or pair, and 
that they retain their distinctive (specific) cha- 
racters. 2nd. That species vary more than is 
generally admitted to be the case. 3rd. That 
they are also much more widely distributed 
than is usually supposed. 4th. That their dis- 
tribution has been effected by natural causes, 
but that these are not necessarily the same us 
those to which they are now exposed. Dr. 
Hooker maintains his ground by powerful and 
conclusive arguments. We extract some im- 
portant observations of great interest upon 
hybridization :— 

Hybridization has been supposed by many to be an 
important element in confusing and making species. 
Nature, however, seems effectually to have guarded 
against its extensive operation and its effects in 
a natural state, and as a general rule the genera 
most easily hybridized in gardens are not those in 
which. the species present the greatest difficulties. 
With regard to the facility with which hybrids are 
produced, the prevalent ideas on the subject are 
extremely erroneous, Girtner, the most recent and 
careful experimenter, who appears to have pursued 
his inquiries in a truly philosophical spirit, says that 
10,000 experiments upon 700 species produced only 
250 true hybrids. It would Seve been most in- 
teresting had he added how many of these produced 
seeds, and how many of the latter were fertile, and for 
how many generations they were propagated. The 
most satisfactory proof we can adduce of hybridization 
being powerless as an agent in producing species 
(however much it may combine them), are the facts, 
that no hybrid has ever afforded a character foreign to 
that of its parents, and that hybrids are generally con- 
stitutionally weak, and almost invariably barren. 
Uni-sexual trees must offer many facilities for the 
natural production of hybrids, which, nevertheless, 
have never been proved to occur, nor are such trees 
more variable than hermaphrodite ones. 

Sir John Forbes, in his Nature and Art in 
the Cure of Disease (Churchill), has given the 
medical world an excellent treatise against the 
excessive use of drugs in the cure of disease. 
He maintains that too little regard is paid to 
the powers of nature to throw off disease, and 
that too much is attributed on recovery to drugs. 
In a word, he is opposed, not to the scientific 
application of drugs, but to their general and 
traditional use ; at the same time he holds, that 
the powers of nature are too lightly regarded 
by medical men, and that quite as much evil 
occurs to the human economy from doing too 
much as from doing too little. Sir John Forbes 
intimates his intention of publishing a second 
volume upon homeopathy, mesmerism, and 
hydropathy, the first of which he characterises 
as a system “utterly false and despicable.” 
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Napoleon the Third ; Review of his Life, Character, and Policy, &c. By a Brrrish OFFICER. 
Louis-Napoleon, Emperor of the French ; a Biography. By James Avaustus Sr. Joun. 


Napo.eon I. was the offspring of revolution and 
of war. In his early day he had watched with 
curious eye the raging tide of political convul- 
sion. It was not difficult to trace it to its source. 
The liberal tendency of France was born of op- 
pression. The disease and weakness of the 
Roman church came of its prostitution. It be- 
gat infidelity ; and the profligacy of the court, 
nurtured by the unwarrantable privileges of the 
nobility, induced a sinful extravagance, that 
robbed the public treasury, and plunged the na- 
tion into debt to defray its legitimate expenses. 
Uneven taxation, imposed peremptorily, brought 
about the resistance of the middle classes ; and 
Targot, Calonne, and Necker, failed to provide 
remedies for the impending ruin. From the 
combination of financial disaster and popular 
wrong, were precipitated the meeting of the Not. 
ables—the States-General—the National Assem- 
bly—the Legislative Assembly—the Republic— 
the National Convention—the Act of Regicide— 
the Reign of Terror—and the Guillotine. Na- 
poleon had marked well that the excesses of 
tax assessors led to turbulent assemblies of tax 
payers; and in the conflict, that gave an un- 
steady victory to the latter, he perceived the 
incapacity of that radical absolutism which led 
to a fictitious system of finance by the issue of 
assignats, and to the guillotine as a short mode 
of obtaining the supremacy of democratic rule. 
Henceforth two things were noted by him for 
special reprobation—paper money and the un- 
bridled licence of popular debates. It was not 
lost, also, to his acute observation, that as the 
influence of republican assemblies augmented, so, 
pari passu, was neglected the efficiency of the re- 
onal army; and, on keeping the latter far away 
rom the seat of government, the popular leaders 
were enabled to indulge in a course of sangui- 
nary tyranny without let or hindrance. An army 
properly organized is the defence of the people. 
it is the essential of its character. Napoleon, 
in the first impulses of heroism, determined to 
save his country from anarchy and bloodshed, and 
to restore a system of order. Under the Direc- 
tory he commenced his work of conservative re- 
form, free from motives of personal ambition, 
and inspired by that loftier impulse which urges 
on a gallant spirit to “save” the country from 


overwhelming peril. He adopted the principles 
of ’89, as opposed to irresponsible govern- 
ment ; and, whilst rejecting the mischievous jar- 
gon of republican liberty and civil equality, he, 
nevertheless, was content to found power upon 
the will of the people. The illusions of Jacob- 
inism had been dispelled, and Napoleon brought 
forward the army to emancipate France from the 
republican misgovernment of the Council of Five 
Hundred. He was elected First Consul of the 
republic by the will of the people. Afterwards, 
by the same authority, he became Consul for 
life. Greater scope of action for public benefit 
was yet wanting. Constitutional monarchy was 
impossible, after the recent failure of deliberative 
assemblies in the practical science of govern- 
ment that France had exhibited. The institu- 
tions of religion were disregarded—law had lost 
its attributes of justice and mercy—education 
had become as a dead letter—commerce and 
manufactures were nearly extinct—and public 
credit was annihilated. Napoleon Bonaparte 
was elected Emperor by popular voice, as a 
remedial measure against the ills which threaten- 
ed to overwhelm France, and as a protection alike 
from internal and external disaster. His con- 
solidation of a monarchical and military system 
came of a necessity, generated by the criminal 
excesses of a red-republican revolution. In the 
subsequent use he made of it, in the character of 
a conqueror, by invading nations and rendering 
them subject to his single will, it must be re- 
membered that he was thrust into such a course 
of war by the persevering antagonism of Great 
Britain. Ministerial England thwarted his 
views—obstructed his career—denied his im- 
perial rights—and, by powerful opposition to 
every act connected with or proceeding from him, 
propelled him gradually to attempt the execu- 
tion of extravagant projects in order to ruin the 
prepotency of her hostility. The motives of 
England might have been just—her animosity 
was honest—her determination loyal and consist- 
ent in principle; but only at mighty cost—at an 
enormous sacrifice of treasure and blood —did she 
overthrow the rule of Napoleon—single and sole 
—and not the imperial system. Thereby she 
missed her aim. 


The great man fell—yet he bequeathed a spirit 
x. 
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that outlived his decline and fall ; and which, puri- 
fied from all taint of an underbred ambition, has 
supplanted the old,Bourbon dynasty, major and 
minor, that, disdaining experience, and learning 
nothing from misfortune, sought—“ per vias 
antiquas "—to re-enact the misrule that brought 
about the revolution of ’92. For the present de- 
scendant of the Napoleonic past the page of his- 
tory was not asealed book; it supplied food for deep 
reflection, aud imparted the knowledge proper to 
mature projects that should reunite the links of a 
destiny momentarily dissevered. Right or wrong, 
imperialism, otherwise Bonapartism, had taken 
strong root in France. Foreign bayonets had 
cleared the way for the return of a legitimacy 
that Talleyrand had erie | enforced, at the 
congress of Vienna, to be a safeguard and a bar- 
rier against future Bonapartism.—(Zord Castle- 
reagh’s Corr nce.) But the system of 
Napoleon, though stained by violence, was never- 
theless accompanied by solid benefits, social, in- 
dustrial, and commercial. It had broken through 
the antiquated confederations of Europe—had 
substituted new ideas, fresh desires, and positive 
wants—and caused changes from which the con- 
querors themselves were not exempt, and whose 
subjects impatiently demanded the advantages of 
the very system that their rulers, in holy alliance, 
had hoped to have crushed for ever. And the 
stream of opinion went on gathering in unity of 
strength. Bourbonism was found by experience 
to be worthlessly decrepid—Orleanism to be cor- 
rupt, without the excuse of sovranic grandeur or 
the semblance of respectability; the Republic 
was reproduced pitifully with many of the vices 
of ’92, but without a shred of virtue—and its 
effete virility, impotent of good, ear to the 
radual pressure of popular will, that reinstalled, 
in the high place of authority, the nephew and 
heir of him whose imperial administration the 
masses had learned to appreciate. And this man 
was conscious of the firm foundation of a govern- 
mental Lay a that had been constructed by 
the war of a former day, and fashioned by the 
legislative ability of a Napoleonic code. He per- 
ceived that the time had arrived when the results 
of bygone sacrifice were to be reaped and gar- 
nered. In seating himself on the imperial 
throne in obedience to the will of the people, 
he made known his future policy, a consequence 
of the Napoleonic past, in uninterrupted continua- 
tion and unbroken association, by words of deep 
and solid import—* L’Empire c'est la paix.” 
The “Review of Napoleon the Third, by a 
British Officer,” and “The Biography” of the 
Emperor hy James Augustus St. John, have no- 
in common beyond the subject-matter. 
The first is calculated for the study. It traces 
cause and examines effect with the practised eye 
of experience ; it divests truth of meretricious ac- 
companiment ; places facts in historical succes- 
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sion, and displays a unity of purpose and sus- 
tained energy that commands reflection, and in- 
sists on the judgment of a definite conclusion, 
“ The Biography,” whilst dressing up a recital of 
varied and animated interest, familiar in tone and 
expression, relies greatly on tales of gossip, 
gleaned from questionable quarters. These are 
given with a prurient raciness that has particu- 
lar charms for gentler readers, whose memories 
belong to the past, and who are not disinclined 
to be stirred by a torrent of startling events, 
and to be still further electrified by the weird 
prophecy of an alarming future. As a whole, 
however, “The Biography” is more artistic- 
ally ranged than the “ Review;” for, notwith- 
standing that the latter teems with passages of 
verve, and is replete with valuable incident, yet 
it is frequently surcharged with a redundancy of 
argument upon foregone conclusions, that at 
times renders the narrative cumbrous and con- 
fused. Common-sense and prejudice have each 
their champion, Let the authors speak for them- 
selves in their respective criticisms of Napoleon 
the Third :— 


And, as in all the struggles of his life, he has 
advised England and France that the relinquishment 
of inveterate prejudice and hostility, and the frank 
adoption of sentiments of esteem and friendship, con- 
stitute the policy of true patriotism for the people of 
both countries; so one of the uses which he has made 
of his power has been to give effect to that advice, 
with what eminent success the present happy union 
of sympathies testifies. Many steps which he has 
found it incumbent to take, have been from time to 
time subjects of misapprehension in England, and he 
has himself, in consequence of such misapprehension, 
been assailed by vituperation as intemperate as un- 
deserved. However pained and annoyed he may 
have felt at this injustice, proceeding from a country 
which he esteemed, and by which he desired to be es- 
teemed in turn, he never suffered his annoyance to 
degenerate into petulant resentment, or interfere 
with the object which he has at length happily ac- 
complished, in the annihilation of those prejudices of 
“hereditary ” and “natural” eumity, that too long de- 
scribed the feelings of Englishmen and Frenchmen. 

Glorious and beneficial as his rule has already 
been to France, the seeds of still greater benefits 
have been planted to develop goodly fruit in due 
time. In truth, and courage, and faithful perseve- 
rance, he has worked to a great eud, and nobly at- 
tained it. In the midst of an expensive and onerous 
war, France has enjoyed under him a social tran- 
quillity and material prosperity, the more remarkable 
that they followed so soon a long interval of distress, 
disturbance, and confusion. ..... Firmly esta- 
blished in the grateful attachment of the country 
which he has served and saved ; possessing the cor- 
dial good-will of Englishmen, whose unfavourable 
prejudices his honesty, faith, and fortitude, have 
converted into friendly esteem; holding a high, 
perhaps unequalled, influence in the councils of 
Europe—Napoleon the Third giyes incessant proofs 
of his fitness for his pre-eminent position; of his 
will and ability to use it in the interests, not only of 
France, but in those of justice, humanity, and civi- 
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lisation throughout the world. In the solidity of his 
power, in the prospect vouchsafed by Providence of 
the prominence of the beneficial system, and the re- 
generation of the just policy inaugurated by him, the 
wise and good of all countries recognise the opening 
of a new and better era in the intercourse between 
governments and nations.”— Review of the Life, Cha- 
racter, and Policy of Napoleon the Third: by a Buttisu 
Orricer. Pp. 352 and 353. 


And now for James Augustus St. John. 


If we now inquire what useful lesson is taught 
by the preceding narrative, the answer, it appears 
to me, is this:—that no reliance is to be placed on 
the professions of Louis-Napoleon. All men, it is 
commonly believed, make their own interest the 
centre of their ideas, plans, and actions, and the ex- 
ceptions are perhaps too few to disturb the founda- 
tions of the general principle. Forty years of his 
life were given up to vicissitude—to struggles—to 
uncertainty—to plots—to stratagems—to impostures 
—to disappointments. ..... - He had travelled 
through several countries, and received much atten- 
tion from foreigners; but contracted no friendships, 
indulged in no confidences, believed in no profes- 
sions, and never deserved that any faith should be 
placed in him. 

The opinions he put forward were such as 
he thought best calculated to promote his inte- 
rest. Together with his brother, Napoleon, he was 
in early life a republican, a conspirator, and an in- 
surrectionist, denounced the Pope as a tyrant, and 
the clergy as time-servers, and sought actively to put 
an end to sacerdotal domination. 

While he possessed no other means of distinction, 
he had tried literature, but tried it in vain. His 
books had no vitality in them ; they gave evidence 
of considerable knowledge, of talent, industry, and 
observation ; but the fire of genius was wanting. 
It was evident he had thought much, and passed 
under review the whole system of modern civilisa- 
tion, the growth of states, the relations of empires, 
the probabilities and prospects of revolutions. But 
he had done all this from a peculiar point of view; 
that is, to ingratiate himself with the French people, 
in order that he might become their master. . . . 
The study of his letters, speeches, proclamations, 
manifestoes, while creating a highly favourable 
opinion of his skill and abilities, must at the same 
time convince us of the entire want of high principle 
in his mind. This is the reason why his books are 
inferior. He has no fixed principles or opinions, and 
his thoughts refuse to assume any settled form 

- But with all this fluctuation of means and in- 
struments, he has with inflexible steadiness pursued 
the track of his own advancement. From this he 
has never swerved even for an instant. To gratify 
the cravings of his ambition, he has considered no 
means unlawful—fraud, deception, perjury, oppres- 
sion, exile, massacre. 

If this be a true picture of the man, it must 
obviously be impossible to reckon very confidently 
on the stability of an alliance with him . .. . 
It seems probable that Louis-Napoleon, clearsighted 
as he is, may yet, when troubles again arise in Chris- 
tendom, fail to understand his best interests, and 
through the influence of his feelings be tempted to 
form new political combinations . . . . But 
the supporters of Louis-Napoleon’s government are 
the military classes, and it is amongst these almost 
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exclusively that hatred of England exists. In propor- 
tion, therefore, as his situation is dominated by the 
army, will be the difficulty of preserving the present 
alliance. Diplomacy can achieve very little towards 
bringing two nations, long hostile, into a cordial dis- 
position towards each other. . . . . The rivalry 
of the two nations sleeps, but is not extinguished. 
. . « « In whatever light viewed, the alliance of 
England with Louis-Napoleon is surrounded by 
uncertainty. 

I do not pretend to foresee what part Louis- 
Napoleon will choose to play in this prodigious drama 
“of the future ;”—but, judging from his antece- 
dents, I am not atall inclined to argue that it will be 
a noble and honourable part. There isa taint in 
his blood ; he springs from a bad stock ; he has no 
sympathy with our institutions, no love for the 
people. Atl his leanings are dynastic, and, by pro- 
fessing faith in destiny, he has provided himself 
beforehand with an excuse for any crimes he may 
commit. He will always think it sufficient to attri- 
bute them to the overruling influence of his star. 
Against such a man, the citizens of a free country 
cannot be too muchon their guard.”—Louis-Napoleon, 
Emperor of the French: by James Avaustus St. Joun. 
Pp. 358—366. 

This flimsy attempt to depreciate the charac- 
ter and actions of a great man, by one who has 
given proof of his inability to trace cause and 
effect, and to be incapable of that higher faculty 
of thought which should diligently yan mo- 
tives, shall be disposed of by the evidence of 
fact. In this instance, the 2 posteriori is pre- 
ferable to the & priori argument. 

The Britsh Officer professes “to describe, in 
their true colours, public events and personal 
conduct which, in former years, were the sub- 
ject of much misapprehension and prejudice.” — 
Preface, p.v. The promise has been amply ful- 
filled. ‘Noble deeds nobly performed, have 
in great measure dissipated the prejudice al- 
luded to, Esteem and confidence are taking the 
place of the opposite sentiments, both with 
respect to the Emperor of the French, and 
to the nation which he so wisely governs. We 
can appreciate honour, courage, consistency. 
When these qualities have approved themselves 
through a career of unusual vicissitude, we 
are candid enough to recognise them, whoever 
be the men by whom they are displayed. And 
when it is made evident that friendship for us 
has been all through, as it still is, one of his 
ruling sentiments, we can hold out the hand of 
fellowship, and frankly accept that friendship, 
equally honourable to both parties.”—P. v. 

This is well said! The more immediate his- 
tory is introduced by a chapter of “general re- 
marks,” of aptitude and ability, where the facts for 
elucidation are ranged in a logical series, that 
vouches for the diligence with which the narra- 
tive has been compiled. 

Having given just cause for eulogy, it is as 
well to point out, in a few words, those trifling 
defects that are inconveniently apparent, and then 
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the unpleasant part of criticism shall be sum- 
marily dismissed. 

The dedicatory page is objectionable. With- 
out pretending to lift up the veil of mysticism, it 
may be said at once, that in a work of this na- 
ture—ay, of any kind, save such as Rundle’s 
Cookery—a conjugal dedication is out of place, 
and not in obedience to the conventional de- 
crees of good taste. The example of “ Ianthe” 
is not a case in point. Poetry and romance are 
provinces where the alliance of “ faérie ” is ad- 
missible and proper; but the “ placens uxor,” in 
this Elysian predicament, would immediately dis- 
enchant the imagination of all ideal fantasy, 
and suggest the reality of a high-toned nursery 
and other domestic platitudes, Not less inappro- 
priate is the summing up of conjugal devotion, 
as introductory to a narrative of unusual interest 
concerning a great, if not the greatest, man of 
his day. Again—after a lucid recapitulation of 
imperial events of every shade and phasis—the 
object of laudation deserved better treatment 
than to be left in the midst of an inundation, 
however greatly to his credit was his conduct on 
that occasion. Whoever penned the “ general 
remarks” was capable of furnishing, and furnish- 
ing well, a terse and apposite conclusion in re- 
ference to the past, present, and future of the 
ruler of France. And, now, the career of Na- 
poleon the Third shall be set forth by the light 
of the “ British officer.” 

Charles Louis-Napoleon Bonaparte, the son 
of Louis Bonaparte and Hortense de Beauhar- 
nais, was born in the palace of the Tuileries, on 
the 20th of April, 1808, The name of Napoleon 
stirs the martial pulse of every gallant French- 
man ; but to that of Beauharnais respond those 
gentler sympathies that the memories of kind- 
ness, amiability, beauty, and devotion to France 
bring back to the spirit with all the fascination 
of a suave delight. Passing over the years of 
infancy and adolescence, with the anecdotes of 
prophetic precocity that are ever ready for great 
personages ex post facto, it will be well to examine 
the opinions that the young prince had formed 
at an early age of discretion, upon the policy 
best adapted, in his judgment, for the interests 
of the French nation. His love of country was 
intense. His thoughts turned to France as to 
the polar star, from whence beamed forth the 
genial ray of his political existence. In 1831, 
after the failure of the Italian revolution, he 
went to France, together with his mother, in the 
character of petitioners to Louis Philippe. 

Queen Hortense, to whose generous womanly 
humanity he owed so much, appealed to him (Louis 
Philippe). She desired only to live and die in France. 
The prince, her son, asked permission to serve in the 
French armies in any capacity, no matter how hum- 
ble, that of a private soldier not being excluded, 
‘he reply was a peremptory order to quit the French 
territory. 
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Louis Philippe blundered. Intense selfishness’ 
made him neglect to serve a friend, and the 
fugitives returned to Switzerland. 

During a former residence at the chateau of 
Arenenberg, on the borders of the lake of Con- 
stance, the prince— 

Not only studied literature and the sciences, but 
he took advantage of the camp at Thun to make him- 
self acquainted with military duties. Every year 
he carried the knapsack on his back, ate the soldier's 
fare, handled the shovel, the pickaxe, and the wheel- 
barrow, would climb up the mountains, and, after 
having marched many leagues in the day, would 
return at night to repose under a soldier's tent, 


Meet preparation for a great destiny! In 1831, 
he was twenty-five years of age. Young in 
years, yet instinctive with political wisdom, he 
had already pondered long and deeply on the 
state of France; and as he saw that every thing 
useful, progressive, and national, was derived 
from the empire, so he became convinced “ that 
the elevation of the son of Napoleon the Great 
to the Imperial throne, would be a measure iden- 
tified with the best interests of France and Eu- 
rope.”—(General Remarks, p. 5.) Hear the 
young statesman in his Réveries Politiques, 
written in 1830-31, and published in 1832 :— 


Yes, the day will come, and perhaps is not far 
off, when fallen virtue will triumph over intrigue— 
when merit will be stronger than prejudice—when 
glory will crown liberty. . For my part, I 
think, we can only arrive at the desired result by a 
re-combination of the two popular causes of the 
day—that of Napoleon the Second, and that of the 
Republic. The son of the great man, of the First 
Napoleon, is the sole representative of the highest 
amount of glory, as the Republic is the embodiment 
of the greatest amount of natural liberty. — Rée. 
Politiques. 

The eldest son of Queen Hortense died at 
Faenza in 1831, and the Duke of Reichstadt— 
Napoleon Second—followed him to the grave in 
the autumn of 1832. Then Louis-Napoleon 
stood forth as the sole representative of the 
Empire— 

Il se disposait au réle qu'il se croyait fatalement 
appelé & remplir, n’attendant que des circonstances 
Pheure de l'accomplissement des destins.—MNap. ITI, 
par Guerronieére, p. 21. 

As Napoleon the Third has been charged with 
being actuated by selfish motives for personal 
ends, one more quotation from the Réveries 
Politiques shall be made in disposing of the ac- 
cusation, always remembering that this work 
was written at the age of twenty-five :— 

Frenchmen, let us not be unjust; —Jlet us be 
grateful to him who, coming from amongst the ranks 
of the people, did every thing for their well-being— 
who spread abroad the light of intelligence, and 
secured the independence of the country. If, one 
of these days, the people of France should become 
free, it is to Napoleon they willowe it. . . The 
misfortune of the Emperor was, that he was not able 
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to reap all that he had sown—that, having delivered 
France, he was unable to leave her free. . . . In 
order that the enjoyment of life may be equally 
spread among all classes, it is necessary not only that 
taxation should be diminished, but also that the 
government should wear an aspect of stability, cal- 
culated to tranquillize the minds of men, and war- 
rant a dependence upon the future. The government 
will be stable when institutions are not exclusive ; 
that is to say, when, without favouring any class, 
they are tolerant of all, and, above all, are in harmony 
with the requirements and the desires of the majority 
of the nation. If, in my scheme of a con- 
stitution, I give preference to the monarchical form 
of government, it is because I consider thai such a 
government would be the best adapted for France, in 
as much as it would give more guarantees of trauquil- 
lity, greater strength, and greater liberty than any 
other. Surrounded as we are by formidable enemies, 
who have at their disposal millions of soldiers who 
might re-enact upon our soil an irruption of bar- 
barians, I apprehend that a republic would not be 
able to repel foreign aggression, and repress civil 
troubles, unless by having recourse to rigorous steps 
which would be prejudicial to liberty. . . . I 
wish to see established a government which should 
ensure all the advantages of a republic without 
having these inconveniences in its train; in a word, 
which should be strong without despotism, free with- 
out anarchy, independent without recourse to con- 
quest. Although each one forms to himself a 
beau ideal of a government the consequence of 
the establishment of the principles of liberty is to 
acknowledge that, presiding over all partial convic- 
tions, there is a supreme judge, which is the pzople. 
This is the point at which all good Frenchmen, of 
whatever party they may be, ought to meet. . . . 
Let all Republicans and Napoleonists unite before 
the altar of the country to ascertain the will of the 
people.— Rév. Politiques. 


The stress laid in these passages of the work, 
published in 1832, upon the suffrages of the 
people being the legitimate source of power, is 
remarkable when it is remembered that, at 
subsequent periods in 1848, 1851, 1852, they 
were the direct and immediate means by which 
the Prince became President of the Republic, 
and Emperor of the French. He had at this 
early time laid down as a principle, from which 
he has never swerved, that a permanent impe- 
rialism should be based on the expressed suffrages 
of the people. This is a sufficient answer to the 
absurd accusation of Mr. J. A. St. John, that 
“the fact of the Prince’s professing socialist opi- 
oe was universally known.”—(Diography, p. 
291. 

The judgment of men of mark, and those of 
a less enviable notoriety, upon the character and 
pretensions of the Prince, are curious. M. de 
Chateaubriand wrote to him at the chateau 
d’Arenenberg, in 1853— 


Si Dieu, dans ses impénétrables desseins, avait 
rejeté la race de Saint Louis, si notre patrie devrait 
revenir sur une’ élection qu’elle n’a pas sanctionnée, 
¢t si ses ma@urs ne lui rendaient pas l'état républicain 
possibie, alors, prince, il n’y a pas de nom qui aille 
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mieux & la gloire de la France que le vétre.—~ 
(Napoléon I11. Paris, 1856, p. 20. ) 


M. de la Fayette conjured him— 


De saisir la premiére occasion favorable de reve- 
nir en France. Votre nom est le seul populaire. 


Armand Carrel, a safe and impartial autho- 
rity, observed— 

Les ouvrages politiques et militaires de Louis- 
Napoléon Bonaparte, aunoncent une forte téte et un 
noble ecaractére. Le nom qu'il porte est le plus 
grand des temps modernes. C’est le seul qui puisse 
exciter fortement les sympathies du peuple frangais. 
—(Guerroniére, Napoléon IIT., p. 22.) 

There were contrary opinions, in intellectual 
harmony with those of Mr. St. John— 

* C’est un idiot!” exclaimed the leaders of the sec- 
tion on the right.—(Victor Hugo, Le petit Napoléon, 

. 40.) 

“ Voila, par exemple, une téte de bois,” remarked 
M. Thiers.—(Napoléon ITI. La Guerronieére, p. 11.) 
“ Machiavel a fait des petits—en voila un.”—( Victor 
Hugo, p. 16.) “Take no account of that scamp 
(charlatan) Louis-Napoleon” (public journal), wrote 
the “whig Marquis of Normandy to a republican 
minister.” 


To these worthless detractors of high intelli- 
gence it may be replied, that there are three 
qualities essential to form a statesman—strong 
common-sense, courage, and an iron will; and 
no one will deny that Napoleon III. eminently 
possesses these three requisites of greatness. 

In the Considérations Politiques et Militaires 
sur la Suisse, the Prince has reviewed with un- 
due partiality the financial system of Napoleon, 
In truth, the great Emperor did not compre- 
hend the common principles of finance. His 
treatment of M. Ouvrard, of which M. Thiers 
gives a most garbled and unfaithful statement 
(Consulate and Empire, vol. vi. chap, 20), evi- 
denced that ‘the interior household manage- 
ment of a state was scarcely understood, much 
less seriously laid hold of, by Napoleon.” —{ Fifty 
Years in both Hemispheres, or, Reminiscences of 
the Life of a former Merchant, by Vincent Nolte, 
translated fromthe German, 1856, chap. iii. p. 75.) 

A curious anecdote upon this point shall be 
given. In 1804, Napoleon had an impoverished 
exchequer. To make head against the persevering 
animosity of England, fresh wars were contem- 
plated, and an extension of means to defray 
them was necessary. Spain, by treaty, had 
agreed to pay a yearly subsidy to France of 
72,000,000 francs. These payments became 
greatly in arrear, and the Emperor, through his 
minister Barbé-Marbois, threatened to sack 
Madrid. In this untoward position M. Ouvrard 
proposed to relieve the Spanish monarchy, and 
to subsidize France, by making use of the trea- 
sures lying at the command of the Spanish 
government in Mexico and Peru, but .which 
could not be reached on account of the war, and 
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the sweeping command that England exercised 
on the seas. 

By a commercial agreement between Ouvrard, 
Hope, Labouchere, and Baring Brothers, rati- 
fied at Amsterdam on March 5, 1805, backed 
by a preconcerted arrangement with the French 
ministers of war, of the marine, and of the inte- 
rior, these Mexican treasures were made avail- 
able for Spain primarily, and for France ulti- 
mately, in despite of the vigilance of the 
English navy. The commercial Whigs furnish- 
ed funds for the campaign of Austerlitz. But 
the impatience and financial ignorance of 
Napoleon closed this source of wealth. 


Had not Napoleon’s violent and arbitrary disso- 
lution of the close relations of Ouvrard (Hope, La- 
bouchere, and Baring) with the Spasiish monarchy... 
the silver mines of Mexico would, after the unavoid- 
able delay of a few months, have long been made 
tributary to France.— (JVolte, c.v.p.107.) In the busi- 
ness undertaken by Messrs. Hope and Labouchere, 
the London house of Baring Brothers & Co. took 
part; yet this fact was kept secret on account of the 
state of relations during the war. I, at that time, 
had no knowledge of the circumstance, and only 
heard it upon my first return from America, when 
Mr. Henry Hope communicated it to me.—(Nolte, 
chap. iii. p. 76.) 

After the restoration of 1815, the Baring 
Brothers and Labouchere were extricated from a 
financial dilemma, in conjunction with their old 
ally, M. Ouvrard, by the Tory Duke of Wel- 
lington. — (Nolte, chap. xiv. pp. 265, 266.) 
Truth is no doubt stranger than fiction, and 
not always so agreeable in its subject-matter to 
the Whigs. If Napoleon had been a financier, 
according to the views of Prince Louis-Napoleon, 
France at present would have possessed the 
mines of Mexico. But to return to the subject 
of the biographies before us. 

The attempts at Strasbourg and Boulogne to 
restore the empire, have been described as acts 
of ineonsequent rashness, and in either case, 
according to Mr. St. John, without a chance of 
success, This is a hazardous assertion, as it 
challenges an investigation, both of the existence 
and the extent of Bonapartism, from 1815 to 
1830 and 1848. In 1816 the Didier conspiracy 
broke out at Grenoble, in favour of the empire, 
and twenty-one persons were executed. On his 
way to the scaffold, Didier requested that the king 
should be cautioned against the Duke of Orleans 
(Louis Philippe) and Talleyrand. At the last 
moment, when quitting life in the midst of 
health, the truth is a paramount reality.— 
(Veron, Mémoires d'un Bourgeois de Paris, 
tom. ii, p. 98.) In 1817, a military conspiracy 
was detected, and three officers were shot. 
Another military attempt was planned at Lyons, 
ending in the execution of eleven officers.— 
( Veron.) Jn the Sauzet conspiracy of 1820, 
several officers of superior grade were involved; 
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amongst them General Tarayre, Merlin, Colonels 
Orderer, Dentzell, Combe, Ferrari, Caron, 
Fabver, &c., seconded by certain regiments of 
the line. Colonel Caron and a few others were 
sent to the guillotine. The plot was so exten- 
sively ramified throughout the army, that it 
was deemed more prudent by the government 
to avoid publicity. Fifteen hundred officers, 
suspected of Bonapartism, were placed on the 
list of “non-activité.” Then followed, in due 
succession, the affairs of Bazar, Colmar, and 
Befort in 1822;—those of Saumur and Nantes, 
and that of the Bidassoa—the last most serious— 
in 1823. These were the principal conspiracies; 
but in all there were no less than fifteen attempts 
at insurrection between 1815 and 1824 in favour 
of Napoleon I. and Napoleon II.—( Veron, 
tom. ii. p. 132.) Lastly, in 1823, M. Manuel 
was expelled from the Chamber of Deputies for 
having declared from the tribune, that “La 
France, en 1814, a revu les Bourbons avec 
repugnance.” 

The Orleans-Bourbons were equally cognisant 
of the dark and growing regard for Bonapartism. 
In a letter from the Duke of Orleans to the 
Duke of Nemours at Algiers, on the “ échauffou- 
ree de Strasbourg,” the fact is broadly stated, 
and he congratulates his brother on having been 
spared by his absence, “les affreuses incertitudes 
que nous avons éprouvées.”—( Veron, tom. iv. 
p. 18.) Louis Philippe, finding the stream of 
Napoleonism impossible of absorption, deter- 
mined to appropriate and divert it into an 
Orleans channel. In May, 1840, France decreed 
the removal of the ashes of Napoleon from 
St. Helena. On their passage home in the 
“ Belle Poule” frigate, under the command of 
Prince de Joinville, that personage openly 
declared to the officers and crew, that, in case of 
an attack by an English man-of-war, it was the 
duty of every Frenchman on board, if over- 
powered, to go to the bottom with the body of 
the great Emperor. Here was an admission of 
imperial legitimacy, and an appeal to the affec- 
tion and duty of Frenchmen in its behalf, 
by the son of the then reigning king. He had, 
on other occasions, made public his eagerness to 
go to war with England, in order to acquire 
a fictitious popularity, and to ingratiate himself 
with the Bonapartists. But this is not enough. 
In October, 1840, occurred the affair of Boulogne, 
and in the following year, as if to commemorate 
that event, Louis Philippe caused the statue of 
Napoleon to be placed on the column above the 
town. When the features of the dead Emperor 
were uncovered at St. Helena, their stern expres- 
sion conveyed a judgment against the Bourbons 
of every degree. Qn the arrival of the body 
at the Invalides—amongst those “qu'il avait 
tant aimés,” the execution of the doom com- 
menced. 
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Mr. St. John affirms, dogmatically, that the 
“souyenirs of the Empire were dying out in the 
army.”—(P. 228.) Passing by the inelegant 
gallicism, it may be insisted that this succession 
of conspiracies and overt declarations was nothing 
short of a continuous ovation in honour of the 
Emperor, impossible of repression, and adopted 
in despair by Louis Philippe himself. The 
blood of Marshal Ney, in its crimson tide, was 
as a wall unto the Bourbons, on their right and 
on their left, in their exodus from France. It 
has been remarked by Mr. St. John, that 
“ philosophers compliment man with the repu- 
tation of being a thinking animal. But, in 
reality, very few men think at all,”—P. 182. 
Wisely said, and therefore they write gossip 
instead of history. 

Louis-Napoleon, when in exile, had intently 
studied the relations between France and Eng- 
land. Although stigmatised by his uncle—anation 
of shopkeepers—it was patent that the enormous 
wealth, the indefatigable industry, the commer- 
cial magnitude, and the maritime supremacy of 
England could not be resisted. Louis- Napoleon 
felt the conviction that the implacability of 
insular antagonism had vanquished the Emperor, 
and he knew, as history, that the great chieftain 
had deplored the conflict. But it was his own 
wilful act—a false ambition had lured him to 
the commission of error, the penalty of which 
England judged him te pay. Hear the nephew 
in exile :— 


All our wars came from England. England 
would never listen to any propositions of peace. In 
1800 the First Consul thus wrote to the King of 
England. “Is the war to be eternal? Are there no 
means of coming to an arrangement? How can the 
two most enlightened nations in Europe . . . 
sacrifice to ideas of futile grandeur the extension of 
commerce, internal prosperity, and the happiness of 
families? How is it that they do not feel that peace 
is the first of necessities, as it is the first of glories ?” 

In 1808, the Emperor addressed the same sove- 
reign:—* Peace is the wish of my heart, though war 
has never been contrary to my glory. I conjure your 
majesty not to deny yourself the happiness of your- 
self granting peace.” At Erfurt, Napoleon united 
with Alexander in an endeavour to bring over the 
British cabinet to ideas of conciliation. Lastly, in 
1812, when the Emperor was at the very apogee of 
his power, he again made the same propositions to 
England. He ever demanded peace after victory ; 
he never consented to ove after a defeat.”—Idées 
Napoliennes. 


After the failure at Boulogne, the Prince, 
when arraigned before the Chamber of Peers, 
said—* T represent before you a principle, a cause, 
and a defeat. The principle is the sovereignty 
of the people; the cause is that of the empire ; 
and the defeat is that of Waterloo. The prin- 
ciple, you have recognised it ; the caus, you have 
served in it; the defeat, you would avenge it.” 
Here are the same opinions that elicited the 


praise of Chateaubriand, La Fayette, and Armand 
Carrel, at the chateau of Arenenberg. ‘The de- 
feat did not refer, in a crude sense, to the san- 
guinary conflict at Mont St. Jean. Louis Na- 
poleon took higher ground. He would avenge 
defeat by destroying the cause of war, and de- 
clared, as a principle of action, “the Napo- 
leonian idea not to be one of war, but a social, 
industrial, and commercial idea—an idea of hu- 
manity.”—Jdées Nap. After the Revolution of 
1848, he resolved to form an alliance with Eng- 
land as a basis of policy, and to conquer her 
friendship and good-will by deserving it. Bat 
the Whigs were indisposed to ally themselves to 
Bonapartism. They were smarting under the 
damaging revelations of Thomas Moore, pub- 
lished by the head of the party. Sir James 
Graham at Carlisle, and Sir Charles Wood at 
Halifax, impugned the motives of Napoleon, 
impeached his word, and reprobated the man; 
whilst Lord John Russell, to propitiate popular 
favour, sacrificed Lord Palmerston, who had 
approved of the coup d’état. England was 
told to prepare for Napoleonic aggression ; and 
the country, to its cost as usual, believing the 
Whigs, and listening to the timid fears of some 
alarmists, supposed the aspersion to be true. 
How that Napoleon the Third has preserved in- 
violate the motto of his political system, ‘* Friend- 
ship and alliance with England ”—five years of 
Imperial rule bear proud witness! Of this man, 
faithful and true ; of an iron will, that rejects ad- 
vice, and is only obedient to the despotism of in- 
ternal conviction, Victor Hugo says— “ Cet 
homme ment comme les autres hommes respirent. 
{l annonce une intention honnéte, prenez garde; 
il affirme, méfiez-vous; il fait un serment, trem- 
blez.”—Napol. le Petit, Victor Hugo, p. 16. 
It is thus that red-republicans prostitute history, 
by libelling those who are opposed to their views, 
When the prince was elected President, the 
pressure of socialist, Orleanist, and legitimate in- 
fluence, had been made in favour of General 
Cavaignac, military dictator, and afterwards 
President of the Council. It had even been pro- 
posed formally in the Assembly, that, “ although 
three members in the Imperial family had been 
allowed to take their seats as representatives, the 
law of exile should still be maintained against 
Louis-Napoleon.” ‘The propounders of this ex- 
ceptional decree were republicans, who declared 
“Ja proprieté, e’est le vol,” who instigated the 
sanguinary revolt of June 22nd, p ed mas- 
sacre, and shot the Archbishop of Paris. Bat 
the very proposition admitted the weakness of 
republicanism, and was a prediction of the future. 
The decision of France, and the relative state of 
parties, were made known by the number of re- 
corded votes; ’ 5,434,226 being registered fot 
Napoleonism,and 1,448,107 for Republicanism: 
To the latter may be added the comparatively 
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small number of 430,000 in favour of Ledru 
Rollin, Lamartine, Raspail, and Changarnier. 
Only 17,900 voted for Lamartine, who had pro- 
claimed the Republic, and had exercised a cul- 
pable discretion in the protection of those who now 
took part against him. No sooner had the 
Prince-president taken the oath to the Repub- 
lic—an oath not less binding on the people and 
representatives than on the President—than all 
parties, titular republicans, socialists, Orleanists, 
and legitimists, fraternized to betray and overturn 
the government, “On the walls of Paris pla- 
cards were posted, invoking— Blood! Blood!— 
extermination to the rich and of all government 
officials; houses to the flames—the rich to the 

illotine and gibbet.”— British Officer, p. 180. 
Legiinin and Orleanists scrupled not to league 
with socialists and red-republicans, in disgraceful 
orgies of word and deed. In the Assembly the 
language was not less immodest. In the minis- 
terial council, treason was rampant. “ M. le 
Comte Molé vint triomphalement annoncer en 
pleine réunion parlementaire du conseil d'état, 
que la fusion était un fait accompli.”—La Guer- 
roniére, p. 56. M. Molé was privy councillor to 
Louis-Napoleon, and his ministers were present 
then and there. General Changarnier, the com- 
mander of the army of Paris, travelled far beyond 
the line of his duties. ‘The general impression 
was, that his leanings were towards the restoration 
of the line of Charles X. The partisans of that 
dynasty began to hail him as their champion. 
He had contrived to persuade a large proportion 
of the public that the army of Paris was entirely 
devoted to him. He conceived himself to be 
the man of the situation,”’—P. 221. In defiance 
of the virulent remonstrances of MM. Thiers, 
Molé, de Broglié, Berryer, and Montalembert, 
one and all traitors, in the strictest sense, to the 
presidential come mes which they affected to 
serve, the Prince-president deprived General 
Changarnier of his post. The speech of M. 
Berryer, in the Assembly, went the length of 
avowing the general to be the leader of the 
legitimist party, and was considered by all to be 
a declaration of war. These legitimists called 
themselves *‘the friends of order.” If the 
Royalist recollections of M. Berryer still live, he 
might remember that the men of 1792—the 
Jacobins, the Girondists, the Montagnards, the 
Sans Culottes; ay, Marat, St. Just, Robe- 

i even Fouquier Tinville—called them- 
selves “friends of order.” They did evil in the 
name of virtue. Friends of order, like M. Ber- 
ryer and the legitimists of 1851, are workers of 
mischief. Their acts directly absolved the Presi- 
dent from his oath. It had been framed and 


ed of by the friends of the Comte de 
bord and the Comte de Paris, in league 
with the socialists, with the intention of making 
the President the prisoner of a majority in the 
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Assembly, M. Thiers so understood it. Even the 
accomplished author of the History of Civilisation, 
in taking leave of the Orleans family at Clare- 
mont,‘‘addressing himself to the Ducde Nemours, 
requested to know if the Prince had any instruc- 
tion te give him for his friends or for himself, 
with reference to the occurrence that might soon 
take place in France, perhaps even before he 
should have the honour of again seeing him.”— 
P. 244. It might, with propriety, be demanded 
of the historian and philosopher—supposing the 
case to be reversed, and that a Bonapartist had 
conspired even tacitly against an Orleans prince— 
would such a one be now a resident in France— 
if alive ? 

But they had mistaken their man—they had 
underrated his intellect, and were ignorant of his 
character. Insult in council led to defiance, and 
then passed on to ‘rebellion. The Prince-presi- 
dent waited patiently for the act of aggression, 
and the coup d’état of the 2nd of December, 1851, 
was not long in arriving. The nature of that 
event was aptly described by one of the old grena- 
diers, in a familiar address to his musket,—* Al- 
lons, mon vieux camarade, nous aussi, nous allons 
causer politique.”—Veron, vol. vi. General 
Changarnier, Cavaignac, Lamoriciére, Colonel 
Charras, and M. Thiers were arrested.—The 
blow was struck, and the rest is matter of historic 
detail, 

It suffices to observe, that an appeal was 
directly made to universal suffrage, and that 
Louis Napoleon said, as of old, in 1832—“ Let 
all good Frenchmen, let all Republicans and 
Napoleonists, unite before the altar of the country, 
to ascertain the will of the people."—Rée. Poli- 
tigques. He never deviated from this principle, 
which, from the first, he had determined should 
be the basis on which to rest political power. 
Popular will abrogated the law of the 31st of 
May, that circumscribed the Presidential au- 
thority. This was enlarged and prolonged, and 
the people, becoming sensible of a re-awakened 
and advancing prosperity, and conscious of the 
cause, placed by acclamation “the sole repre- 
sentative of the empire” on the throne of the 
Great Napoleon. 

Napoleon the Third saved France and Europe 
from frightful anarchy. It is so accepted through- 
out the world. The Bourbon partisans, by mak- 
ing common cause with the Socialists and Com- 
munists, and thus securing a majority in the 
Assembly, nullified the executive, and were ad- 
visedly hurrying affairs to a hideous crisis. A 
second Reign of Terror was on the eve of com- 
mencing. They had counted on it for their own 
gain—reckless of the cost of blood. If the 
strong measures brought into play for the repres- 
sion of anarchical misgovernment are to 
deplored for their severity, the blame must be at- 
tached to those who caused, and not to those who 
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executed them. Having preserved life and pro- 
perty, by maintaining order and dealing out 
justice on the evil-doers, the care of Napoleon 
was directed to prevent a violent reaction. 
The superlative licence of a ribald press, and 
the insane declarations of demagogues, rendered 
a constitutional government—one literally of 
freedom of discussion and good order—impos- 
sible. To make tranquillity permanent, a 
strong rein was necessary, for a time, to check 
the outrageous appeals to violence, that, excit- 
ing passion, could lead to no other conclusion 
than a brute resistance to discipline. Dema- 
gogues, especially the claimants to exalted purity, 
have generally springs of action substantial though 
not apparent. Money, the god of man’s idolatry, 
can subvert patriotism, and always purchase 
sedition ; and the pages of “one who has whistled 
at the plough,” with the disclosures of Moore’s 
Diary, go far to demonstrate how that envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, may 
become the agents of a spurious liberality. 

The Orleans estates, which had been separated 
from the crown by anevasion of thelaw, were means 
ready for the purposes of promoting disaffection. 
On the fall of the Emperor Napoleon, the Bour- 
bons compelled the sale of the Bonapartist pro- 
perties within six months. Louis Philippe exacted 
from his cousins of the elder branch a similar dis- 
— of their estates; and, by a talion reprisal, 

uis- Napoleon now adjudicated him to obey the 
law of political custom. The case is well and 
clearly put by the British Officer, (pp. 276, 277.) 
He brings accurate information on a subject im- 
perfectly understood, dissipates fallacies upon 
which so much apprehension had been ground- 
ed, and divests the subject of all exaggera- 
tion. 

The Roman church in France viewed with 
suspicion and distaste the revolution of 1848. It 
dreaded the ascendancy of republicanism, but 
watched with favour, not unaided by counsel, 
the efforts of the Bourbonists and Orleanists to 
overthrow the presidential government by coun- 
ter-revolution. Further it did not go. It 
awaited with impatience for the appearance of 
the Comte de Chambord on the Rhenish frontier. 
He made no sign, The Jesuits had emissaries 
in every direction—they mingled with all—con- 
spired with all—and betrayed all. After the 
coup d'état of December, together with the ultra- 
montanes, they declared for Napoleonism, and 
claimed the reward of loyalty. They were mis- 
taken. Napoleon III. is essentially a man of 
moderation ; and, whilst respecting and protect- 
ing the rights of the Gallican church, will not 
permit the encroachment of a body Catholic, 
that, claiming spiritual supremacy, would shortly 
demand to share the power of the throne. The 
Empire and the Roman church thoroughly un- 
derstand each other ; and the late episcopal ap- 


pointments of the Emperor, sufficiently indicate 
his sound views of ecclesiastical policy. 

There were others not less alert than the 
Jesuits to profit by the new order of things; 
these were the champions of republican nation- 
alities—above all, those amongst them who cried 
* Mort aux Rois!” They had been encouraged 
by Ledru Rollin and Louis Blanc, who had 
held out to them the certain prospect of univer- 
sal republicanism if kings could be disposed of. 
Thereupon they purchased daggers. The French 
expedition to Rome against Mazzini and Gari- 
baldi, at once destroyed their hopes of France 
making war against monarchical Europe, in fa- 
vour of political communism. Austria, forgetful 
of former benefits received from Russia, and 
which were given not grudgingly or of necessity 
—indisposed towards England—inimical to 
Prussia—not loving France—and intent on 
crushing Sardinia, kept a lowering eye on Italy, 
and was prepared to take advantage of the grow- 
ing confusion in the Peninsula, to pour her ar- 
mies into Modena and Tuscany, and along the 
shores of the Adriatic towards the Abruzzi. 
The occupation of Rome by a French army 
paralyzed her movements, It was a master- 
stroke of policy, Tuscany was relieved—Sar- 
dinia was saved, and empowered to assume an 
attitude of independence, that, in an after-day, 
made her a valuable auxiliary in the Russian 
war. This was entirely attributable to the far- 
sighted measures of the Prince-president. The 
ultramontanes held the march of the French army 
Romewards as a “ pilgrimage of sanctity to the 
shrine of St. Peter.” The Jesuits, less amiably 
confiding, doubted a Bonapartist crusade in honour 
of the Immaculate Conception. The treaty or 
treaties, signed or unsigned, between England, 
France, and Austria, that have been lately di- 
vulged, do not materially affect the position of 
the allies in Italy. The reluctant confession, 
extorted by Mr. Disraeli, has only damaged the 
Whigs in the estimation of the Italians, and made 
them set a higher value on the presence of a 
French army on Latin ground. The French 
policy will, in the main, be really and intrinsi- 
cally dominant in Italy. And Sardinia will not 
forget-—and the Sauli affair at Florence will 
serve for instruction—to whom she will be in- 
debted, and on whom she may rely for future 
independence. 

In the war against Russia for the protection 
of Turkey, France coincided in the views of, and 
made common cause with, England, The olden 
rivalry of arms between the two countries in- 
duced a firmer alliance, and caused an heroic 
emulation in those daring feats on the field of 
battle, that gained from the Parliament of Eng- 
land a vote of thanks to a Bonapartist army. 
The reciprocal visits of the sovereigns of France 
and England brought back to memory the words 
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of the first Napoleon —“ The world is large 
enough for both our nations to live in it, and 
reason has wherewith to furnish the means of 
conciliation, if on both sides we provide the will. 
Peace is the wish of my heart.” And this the de- 
sire of the great Emperor was realized, when the 
royal grand-daughter of him to whom the above 
words had been addressed, visited his tomb in 
company with his imperial heir. 

In addressing the French nation, on opening 
the Legislative Session of 1856, Napoleon the 
Third thus expressed himself on the English 
alliance, the ruling spirit of his policy—* Let 
us draw still closer, if that be possible, the 
alliance, which has been formed by a common 
participation in glory and in sacrifices, and of 
which peace will make the mutual advan- 
tages appear even more conspicuous! Let us, 
lastly, at this moment, so solemn for the des- 
tinies of the world, put our trust in God, so that 
he may guide our efforts in a way the most ad- 
vantageous to the interests of humanity and civi- 
lisation.” 

The career of Napoleon the Third, from the 
time of his election to represent Paris in the 
National Assembly, to this hour, when, with one 
consent, he is constituted the Imperial arbiter 
betwixt contending nations, is fraught with mat- 
ter meet for the study of the historian and the 
philosopher. To judge him by the common 
standard of man—to attribute to him motives of 
a grovelling ambition—or to impugn the veracity 
of his political character, is to do him singular 
injustice. It is to falsify history by subverting 
fact for a base end. There never has been con- 
cealment in the opinions, in the desires, or 
determinations of the Emperor of the French, He 
has ever been steady in the public end and aim of 
his life ; persevering in his advised design—reso- 
lute of will—courageous in temper—patriotic 
under misfortune—and using success wisely to 
develop and to perfect the system that he had 
elaborated at the outset of his adventurous exist- 
ence. Cradled in an imperial palace, the disasters 
which in rapid succession followed on to the com- 
pletion of the fall of Napoleon L., made a lasting 
impression on the mind of one of no ordinary 
temperament. Louis-Napoleon perceived men, 
whose fortunes had been created by the bounty 
of the great chieftain, betray him with cold in- 
S_— with opprobrium their ancient 

—and accept eleemosynary relief at the 
hands of those whom they had compassed about 
with art, malice, and crime, to injure and to de- 
spoil. The lesson was not given in vain; it 
— him to be thoughtful, suspicious, taciturn, 
and unconfiding ; moreover, it cautioned him to 
place faith in himself alone as the surest and 
trustiest councillor. 


Bat if the deceit of the patrician were bitter, 
so all the more consoling were the tears of the 


adieux at Fontainebleau. This was another 
warning. It behoved him to rely on the relics 
of the old army and their memories, on the middle 
classes and on time, to repair the fortunes of his 
fallen race. He had a consciousness that Bona- 
partism would outlive adversity. Power based 
on popular will, given freely and exercised freely 
for the welfare of the nation, was in his mind 
the aim, the intent, and the essence of Imperial- 
ism. He held that the military mightiness of 
Napoleonic France should be diverged into utili- 
tarian conduits, that might enlarge prosperity and 
sweeten life with the domestic blessings of peace. 
He would realize the promise of the first empire 
by the fulfilment of a second. These were not 
hidden thoughts ; they were embodied and made 
publie in writings already referred to, that won 
the applause of men of all parties. Events pro- 

according to the calculations of a far-sight- 
ed policy. Louis X VILI.—a competent sovereign 
placed in a difficult position, never making way 
with, yet tolerated by the people—was succeeded 
by an incompetent monarch, clinging to worn- 
out fallacies, and repulsive to the citizen classes, 
After having paid the penalty of political stolidity, 
he was followed by one who let not his left hand 
know what his right hand did; who came rai- 
mented in sheep's clothing, albeit moved from 
within by ravening desires. The people found 
him also wanting; and forthwith possessed 
themselves of sovereign dominion, A fair 
chance—somewhat more than a fair chance— 
was given to the Republic, one and indivisible, 
yet each experiment of a socialist fraternity 
utterly failed. Envy, corruption, peculation, 
perjury, hatred, strife, violence, and every vice 
that an evil government can bring forth and 
harbour, prevailed during the first stage of the 
Republic. Of equal depravity was the second. 
The Legitimists and Orleanists made use of the 
festering virus of the Reds to work the downfall 
of the Presidential government. M. Dupin, pre- 
sident of the National Assembly, held communi- 
cation with the Duchess of Orleans; M. Benoit 
d’Azy, vice-president, was the agent of the Comte 
de Chambord ; and M. Thiers received instruc- 
tions from Claremont. —( Veron, vol. v., p. 3.) 
Public safety depended upon the champion of 
good order striking the first blow, and Louis- 
—— was called upon to act. 

n analyzing the nature of the conflict that 
ensued, termed by the socialists ‘* the massacres 
of December,” the point to be determined is, 
whether a far more profuse shedding of blood 
was not prevented by that street warfare? No 
one more deplored the carnage of that day than 
he who gave the order to repel force by farce. 
The first shot was fired by the red-republicans. 
It was not kept ‘secret, either in Paris or in the 
provinces, that, in the event ‘of a victory being 
obtained over the President, the guillotine was 
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to be reinstated in all the cruel ferocity of ’93. 
This second reign of terror would have been, in 
proportion to the first, as ten is to one. And so 
intensely is this thirst for blood imbedded in the 
nature of red-republicans, that after their defeat, 
and in exile, they have solaced themselves by 
instituting a society for political assassination ; 
sanctifying the deed, invoking blessings on the 
expectant murderer, and exalting his title to the 
imperishable glory of a hero. And an English- 
man has been found willing to provide a subsidy 
for the first assassin. The republican writer, 
Prudhomme, computes that one million persons 
were massacred and guillotined during the Reign 
of Terror. In the anarchy that would have fast 
followed upon the defeat of the President, and 
upon the victory of the Assembly under the leader- 
ship of the committee of resistance, composed of 
Carnot, De Flotte, Jules Favre, Madier de Mont- 
jan, Michel de Bouges, Schoelcher, aud Victor 
Hugo ( Victor Hugo, N. P., p. 141), and, in de- 
spite of any impediment offered by them, the sea 
of blood that would have surged through the 
streets of Paris, defies all effort of calculation. 
From these savage atrocities of a truculent demo- 
cracy, France was saved by the coup d'état of 
December. 

And the men who were reseryed for, and 
ready to execute those bloody deeds of republi- 
canism, but who were checked in the execution 
of their detestable designs by prompt exile— 
these men have been called “the patriot victims 
of Cayenne,” The justice of their appeal, and the 
right of their claim to the sympathies of society, 
may be judged by the conduct of their con- 
federates, who escaped the doom of expatriation, 
Foliet, Monchiron, Ruault, Decroix, Lux, Alix, 
Deney, Maillet, Turennes, Yaud, Commes, 
Tuiron, De Meeren, Merriet, Gabrat, Metiz, 
Mazille, Fallot, Ribaud, Pianori, and Verger— 
for the Roman church furnishes its instruments 
of murder—are types of their comrades now 
dwelling in Algeria and Cayenne. 

The clemency of the Emperor towards his 
Most uncompromising opponents, personal and 
on is rightly attested by the residence of 

M. Guizot, Thiers, Montalembert, and Berryer, 
in France; while M. Molé, guilty of aggressions 
and systematic treachery, when seated at the 
ope council board, was permitted to end 

is days in his own home and in the bosom of 
his family. 

Five years of empire give fitting experience 
wherewith to judge both the sovereign and the 
man, The grand principle of the Imperial con- 
stitution, organized upon the example of the 
consulate and the empire, is the direct respon- 
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sibility of the Head of the State to the people of 
France. In his proclamation, Napoleon III. 
declared, “The first consul alone re-established 
unity, hierarchy, and the true principles of 
government. They are still in vigour.” In 
every phrase of the Imperial passage may be 
traced the words, “Son ombre me guide.” The 
scene has changed. By the wisdom, courage, 
and temper of the emperor, France has been 
extricated from the dangers that menaced her. 
Energy has taken the place of inertness, order 
has mastered mutiny, and the discord of faction 
has been silenced and supplanted by an indus- 
trial vigour that has recovered commerce, long and 
previously prostrated by political incertitude and 
national weakness. Cities are now embellished— 
sanitary regulations provide for the well-being 
of the poorer classes—popular education is care- 
fully fn vee aR and science are encourag- 
ed and honoured—agricultural improvements 
have progressed in corresponding ratio to manu- 
facturing and industrial processes—railways 
abound—commerce is enlarged—trade flourishes, 
and the seeds of national prosperity, since the 
advent of the empire, have sprung up and borne 
fruits, in far greater plenty than the same 
measure of time could shew at any other 
period in the history of France. Is this, or is 
this not, to wield power—let the more familiar 
word be used—to reign for the good of the peo- 
le? 

r The first quality of a man is trath. Decep- 
tion, either in public or private life, — it ac- 
cidentaily attain a momentary success, indisposes 
the better impulses of a common nature; and 
let it be said, without casting a stone in any par- 
ticular quarter, that the ready suspicion of frailty 
in others, goes far to argue the possession of a 
homely standard of similar material. When 
the suffrages of the people gave rule to Louis- 
Napoleon, his first official assurance was one of 
amity to England—was he believed? The an- 
swer of the whigs at Halifax, Carlisle, and in 
Downing Street, is duly recorded. To Europe 
he pledged himself in promise of a policy strictly 
pacific, and M, de Gerlach, at Berlin, replied by 
taunts of hostility and defiance. . 

The Crimean war was forced upon us, and 
Louis-Napoleon’s fidelity to England in that des- 
perate struggle is now matter of history. Peace 
was at length concluded ; and now, having pre- 
served his word to land inviolate—having 
fulfilled his promise to Europe in the plenitude 
of a peaceful policy—who is there amongst the 
kings of the earth, or the ministers of nations, 
that shall rise up in judgment against the worth 
of the sovereign, or the truth of the man? 
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The Baltic Campaign. By Sir Cuartes Napier. London: Bentleys. 


Sm Cuartes Naprer has met with much 
obloquy for the publication of this book. We 
must confess, that we do not exactly see how 
he could have acted otherwise if he valued his 
reputation. He had been severely handled for 
his conduct of the Baltic campaign in 1854, he 
had been misrepresented and virtually repri- 
manded by the Admiralty, grossly abused by the 
press, and denied a court of inquiry by the 
Government ; no other course was open to him, 
but frankly to appeal to public opinion. Oh! 
but say gentlemen of tender susceptibilities, “he 
has most unjustifiably published ‘private’ let- 
ters; he has exhibited to the public the 
lamentable deficiencies of the Admiralty Board, 
and to Europe the helpless state’to which we 
were reduced at the commencement of the war, 
Then he has decried his own officers, puffed 
his own merits, and scandalized the naval ser- 
vice, by a gross exhibition of insubordinate 
contempt of authority ; while, carried away by 
an unworthy ambition for popular applause, 
and an overweening vanity to keep his name 
ever before the public, he has selfishly sought 
his own safety before the honour of his country, 
or the credit of his profession. The book is 
degrading to him as an Englishman, and un- 
worthy of him as a sailor.” 

Now, in our humble opinion, the public 
should be very much obliged to any man who 
exposes the corruption and imbecility of any 
department of the government. If Sir Charles 
Napier has done this, even at the cost of a ragged 
reputation or two, he has done good service. 
He will stimulate the public spirit of inquiry 
and watchfulness; and, while exposing our 
weakest points of defence, induce us so to im- 
prove and strengthen them, as to render them 
a reliance in future. 

But the most serious point in these accusa- 
tions against Sir Charles Napier, is that of the 
“unjustifiable” use he has made of “ private” 
letters. If these letters were strictly confiden- 
tial private letters, the publication of them, or 
of their contents, would have been a very gross 
breach of faith; but the private letters Sir 
Charles Napier has principally made use of, are 
bond fide official documents. To every public 
despatch of importance is attached a “ private” 
letter from the head of the department of the 
government, indicating the real line of conduct 
to be followed by the executive ; and very fre- 
quently, upon important occasions, or on ques- 
tions of delicate policy, containing instructions 
the reverse of the public despatches, restricting 
their action and nullifying their essence. Shall 


a man, therefore, when called upon for his 
defence before the nation, on so grave a charge 
as the misconduct of a campaign, be denied 
the use of such official documents? We do 
not admit the right of every man, at any 
moment when he may think himself aggrieved, 
to make use of these secret despatches ; but the 
positions are distinct between a man smarti 

under a simple grievance, and another suffering 
a great wrong. That Sir Charles Napier's 
reputation was deliberately sacrificed by an 
incompetent Board of Admiralty, and an in- 
capable Government, we conscientiously believe, 
and we think that any unprejudiced reader of 
this volume will be ready to admit the same. 
But to come to the facts of the case before us. 

The questions arising from this controversy, 
with respect to the conduct of the Baltic cam- 
paign in 1854, may be comprised under three 
heads. What was Napier sent to do? what 
were his means? and what did he do? An 
obvious fourth may be added, but that is fairly 
comprised under the first. 

Sir Charles Napier was despatched, on the 
1lth March, 1854, with a small squadron, to 
take up a position at the mouth of the Baltic, 
in order, at the breaking up of the ice, to pre- 
vent the egress of the Russian fleet, and, at 
the same time, cover our own coasts. At that 
moment war was not declared, but the presence 
of a British squadron off the Danish coasts 
was a politic and necessary step. Upon the 
declaration of war shortly afterwards, the go- 
vernment instructed Sir Charles Napier “to 
establish a strict blockade of the Gulf of Fin- 
land, and to pay particular attention to the 
Aland Islands, ascertaining the exact strength 
of Bomarsund and the nature of its approaches. 
But his principal object must be to prevent the 
Russians breaking his line of blockade, having 
first clearly ascertained that there were no 
Russian ships in his rear which could pass 
through the Sound or the Belt. 

“ He was then to endeavour to cut off all sup- 
plies from Finland to Aland, and, having made 
his surveys, to report whether Bomarsund was 
open to attack, and, if so, what amount of mili- 
tary force would insure its success. He was 
also to look into Revel and other fortified 
places in the rear of his line of blockade. Any 
attack upon these must be left to his own dis- 
cretion. In all his operations he must regard 
the interests of humanity to the fullest extent 
they would permit, and must give positive 
orders to respect private property wherever it 
could be spared, without sacrificing the objects 
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ef the war. On no account was he to attack 
defenceless places or open towns, but must con- 
fine his attention to the enemy’s forts, batteries, 
and fleets.” 

These instructions are sufficiently clearand ex- 
plicit ; they apparently leavea wide margin forthe 
free exercise of individual judgment with respect 
to the conduct of the war ; but then come the 
private letters. On the 10th of April, Sir James 
Graham writes to Sir Charles Napier, telling 
him that “he relied upon his (Sir Charles 
Napier’s) prudence in not knocking his head 
against stone walls prematurely.” Other let- 
ters in the same tone follow ; and in fact the 
whole of the earlier letters of the Admiralty, 
private or public, express a huge fear that Sir 
Charles Napier would lose the fleet by some 
act of rashness or over-daring, and thus peril 
the safety of our own shores. The perpetual 
theme of Sir James Graham was “ risk nothing,” 
avoid “ desperate services.” The pith of Napier’s 
instructions was simply to prevent the junction 
of the two divisions of the Russian fleet at 
Cronstadt and Sweaborg, or their. egress into 
the North Sea, and to sound and survey the 
Gulf of Finland. On the Ist May, Sir James 
Graham writes this important letter :— 


“Tn the first instance, you must feel your way, 
and make good your hold in the Gulf of Finland. 
By this is meant, that I by no means contemplate an 
attack either on Sweaborg or Cronstadt. have a 

respect for stone walls, and have no fancy 

r running even screw line-of-battle ships against 
them. Because the public may be impatient, you must 
not be rash. Because those at a distance from danger 
are foolhardy, you must not risk the loss of a fleet in 
an impossible en ise. I believe both Sweaborg and 
Cronstadt to be ail but impregnable from the sea, - 
borg more especially ; and none but avery large army 
could co-operate by land efficiently, in the presence ¥ 
such a force as Russia could readily concentrate. If 
you have no means except naval at your command, you 
must pause long, and consider well, before you attempt 
any attack on the Russian squadron in their strong- 
holds, and I am afraid ~~ are much too cautious to 
come out and meet you. Had you been weaker, the 
might have done so. Now they will wait, and wate 
an opportunity, in the hope that you will seriously 
cripple your force by knocking your head against their 
forts, when they may take you at a serious disadvantage, 
and inflict a fatal blow. These considerations must 
not be overlooked by you. I recall them to your mind, 
lest, in the eager desire to achieve a great exploit and 
to satisfy the wild wishes of an impatient multitude at 
home, you should yield to some rash impulse, and fail 
in the discharge of the noblest of duties—which is the 
moral courage to do what you know to be right, at the 
risk of being accused of having done wrong. It is 
enough to present that view to your deliberate atten- 
tion, You will reflect on it, and I am certain that 
your judgment will not err.” 


Nothing could be more explicit than these 
“ private” instructions ; and, if instructions of 
this sort are to possess any weight, what better 
justification for doing nothing need a com- 
mander have, when he is distinctly told that 
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active aggressive operations are not contem- 
plated by the Government ? 

On the 20th of May, Sir James Graham 
offers some suggestions, amusing to naval men, 
but rather singular as emanating from the 
First Lord of the Admiralty :— 


“ We hear (writes Sir James) a great deal of sub- 
marine barricades by which the North Channel in 
Cronstadt is closed, and an entrance into Sweaborg 
out of reach of the defences. Would it be impossible 
to remove these obstructions by diving bells and blast- 
ing under water ? 

“ If any thing can be done, you will discover the best 
method of doing it; but ‘ no rash experiments must be 
tried’ which do not hold out a reasonable prospect of 
success.” 


This notion of deliberately getting up, by 
diving bells and blasting, piles covered by the fire 
of the Russian gun-boats and batteries, would 
have been quite worthy of Sir Charles Wood ; 
but for so sagacious a man as Sir James Gra- 
ham to connect himself with such a ludicrously 
impracticable scheme would be hardly antici- 
pated. On 6th of June, Admiral Berkeley, the 
First Senior Lord of the Admiralty, wrote to Sir 
Charles Napier :— 


“« You cannot enact impossibilities. You cannot get at 
the Russian fleet, neither can you destroy Sweaborg or 
Cronstadt. The destruction of Hanyo is not, to my 
mind, worth the lives it would cost, or the risk and ruin 
to some of your best ships.” 


On the 20th June, in reply to a proposal of the 
Admiral to attack Bomarsund, Sir James 
Graham remarked that he saw “no great 
advantage in the capture,” and observed :— 


“T am well aware of the difficulties of your position, 
and of the impossibility of triumphing over an enem 
who will not fight P wo. on fair terms; but you will 
discipline our fleet, and make our officers ani men ji for ony 
service. It is a disgrace to Russia that she dares not 
show a ship in her own waters, and that she is driven 
to seek for safety under the shelter of her fortresses. 
It would be madness to play her game, and to rush 
headlong on her granite ls, risking our naval superi- 
ority, with all the fatal consequences of defeat, in an 
unequal contest with wood against stone, which in the 
long run cannot succeed, 

“TI had reliance on your prudence, which was 
doubted. Your brilliant courage was proved long 
ago; you will now show to the world that you possess 
a combination of those great virtues which are neces- 
sary to make a consummate Commander-in- Chief.” 

This was high praise, and the letter proved 
at least that Sir James Graham was satisfied 
with the Admiral’s proceedings, and had no 
desire for an attack upon Sweaborg or Cron- 
stadt. The fleet soon after this arrived off 
Sweaborg, and, on the 27th June, Sir James 
Graham writes :— 

“Whatever man can do,” said Sir James, “I am 
certain will be done by you; and if you are restrained 
by a sense of duty from embarking in an 
enterprise, on your return to Baro Sound you shall 


receive full instructions from me respecting an attack 
on the Aland Islands,” 
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- On the same day Admiral Berkeley writes :— 


“ You are giving the Government satisfaction, and the 
Board, by your roceedings. We all fecl—no 
one more then myself—that nothing can be done against 
such places as Helsingfors and Cronstadt ; and I have 
the most full reliance that, had anything been possible, 
you would have attempted it. 'y won't come out, 
und you can’t get in. A strict blockade is all that can 
be expected. At Sebastopol, nothing can be done by 
ships. 

On the 30th of June the fleet arrived off Cron- 
stadt. A close reconnaissance was made, and @ 
joint report drawn up by the allied admirals 
which, with plans of an attack, was forwarded 
to Sir James Graham. The allied admirals 
were of opinion, that an attack upon Cronstadt 
from the southward was out of the question ; 
while the attack from the northward, on account 
of the shoal water, could only be effected by 
means of gun-boats. This able report was 
highly approved by the Admiralty, “Sir James 
Graham wrote on the 11th July :— 


“ Your Report, together with Captain Sulivan’s plan, 
is a clear and very able exposition of the strength of 
the Arsenal, and of the extreme difficulty and uncer- 
tainty of an attack, even if sustained by a large force 
of gun-boats and of troops, which are not at present 
at your disposal. I had anticipated your return to the 
westward, after an offer of battle which I felt certain 
the enemy would decline, and it now remains for you 
to blockade the Gulf of Finland, to keep the fleets at 
Cronstadt and Helsingfors disunited, and to await the 
arrival of the French troops, when you and the French 
Admiral and General must deliberate on the operations 
to be undertaken oy the combined forces. 

“Bomarsund will clearly be within your reach, 
Sweaborg, if it were possible, would be a noble prize; 
but on no account be led into any desperate attempt ; 
and above all things avoid the least risk of the Russian 
fleet slipping out of the Gulf of Finland when your 
back is turned, and be slow to land your marines— 
without whom your line of battle is disabled. These 
Russians, though shy, are crafty, and if they can catch 
you at a disadvantage they will be down upon you.” 


Admiral Berkeley the same day wrote :— 


“ Your survey of Cronstadt, and your judgment and 
discretion—I don’t mean to play on that word—are 
highly approved. You have had a difficult part to 
play, every tomfool expecting you to eat Cronstadt 
and the Emperor to boot. I believe the Government 
are perfectly satisfied with your proceedings, and I can 
only say that you deserve every credit for the manner 
in which you have handled your fleet in such waters, 
The world—the public—don’t know what it is to com- 
mand an trexperienced fleet—I may say officers and men, 
on such a service, in such a sea—much more trying to 
the nerves than any general action,” 


Captain Milne of the Admiralty also wrote :— 


* The entrance and forts of Cronstadt are evidently 
too strong for you to make any attempt. The only 
thing which appears to me worthy of consideration is, 
an attempt to burn the town, &c., by means of rockets 
from the north side of the island; but it would require 
a large number of small vessels of light draft of water. 
It is rather disheartening to go away from before the 
enemy's fort, but it is sound discretion so to do,” 


There can be no doubt about the tone of 


these instructions. They express in unmis- 
takable terms the opinion of the Admiralty 
Board collectively and individually, that no 
measures of attack, with any prospect of success, 
could have been attempted against either Cron- 
stadt or Sweaborg, with the means at the allied 
admirals’ command ; and that all they were to 
do was to blockade the different divisions of 
the Russian fleet within their respective 
harbours. Soon after this, Sir James Graham 
writes that the government, “being of opinion 
that the presence of the allied fleet must be 
marked by some result,” the capture of Bomar- 
sund and the Aland Islands was to be at 
tempted. 

Sir James Graham, it appears, was at the 
same time engaged in correspondence with a 
Captain Washington, upor the feasibility of 
forcing an entrance into Sweaborg by dredging 
out some of the blocked-up channels. Sir 
James Graham proposed this plan to Sir Charles 
Napier, who replies rather curtly that the plan 
no doubt was practicable, provided the Russians 
would “Jet you alone,” ana then at some length 
exposes the folly of the proposition, concluding 
with the following plan for a successful attack on 
Sweaborg. Sir Charles Napier has been so 
strongly abused and vilified for not having 
bombarded Sweaborg, that it is bare justice to 
him to call attention to this letter of his, dated 
July 18, 1854 :— 


“The only successful manner of attacking Sweaborg 
that I can see, after the most mature deliberation, 
assisted by Admiral Chads, who is a practical man, 
and knows more about gunnery than any man in the 
service, is by fitting out a great number of gun-boate, 
carrying one gun each, with a long range, and placing 
them west of Sweaborg, and south of Helsingfors. 
Every shell fired from these would tell somewhere, and 
perhaps not five per cent. from the enemy would take 
effect. Back these gun-boats by the fleet, to relieve 
the men, and in the course of the summer Sweaborg 
would be reduced to ashes, and Helsingfors also, if it 
was thought proper; and I don’t see why we are to be 
mealy-mouthed i hens of war. The ships, you will 
see, could not be destroyed, because they could move 
out of the way.” 


Upon this letter the following comment is 
made by the Editor :— 


As this was the most important plan of attack sent 
by the Admiral during the whole campaign, it must 
not be summarily dismissed. Important as it was, @ 
was never laid before the Admiralty by Sir James Graham, 
the Board being in ignorance of it almost up to the 
end of the campaign. The reason why Sir James 
Graham did not lay it before the Bo must be 
evident to any one above the capacity of a child. The 
same despatch which contained Sir Charles Napier’s 
plan of attack on Sweaborg, contained also his com- 
ments on the Graham- Washi m plan of dredging, 
so that both must have been wn to the Board at 
the same time. Capt. Washington had taken good 
care in his report to throw the paternity of the re | 
plan upon Sir James Graham, from whom it 
emanated, and Sir James Graham was averse to en- 
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countering the criticism of the naval portion of the 
Board. Hence the most important plan of attack during 
the whole campaign was laid aside, to cover Sir James 
Graham’s engineering project of dredging his way into 
an enemy’s fortress, in place of supplying means to the 
fleet to fight its way in. Had Sir Charles Napier 
written his comment on the dredging plan and his plan 
of attacking Sweaborg on two separate sheets of paper, 
Sir James Graham would quietly have pocketted the 
first and laid the last before the Board, when means 
might have been supplied, and Sweaborg might have 
been attacked, Russia clearly owes the safety of 
Sweaborg to the modesty of Sir James Graham, or 
rather, perhaps, to that weakness, peculiar to statesmen, 
of wishing to be thought capable of directing any de- 
partment of the public service, without possessing even 
the first elements of knowledge with regard to it. It 
has been said of a far more able statesman than Sir 
James Graham, in time of peace, “ that he would have 
undertaken the command of the channel fleet.” Sir 
James had undertaken the command of the Baltic 
fleet in time of war, but his plan was dredging—not 
fighting. 

The suppression of this despatch is an un- 
pleasant and suspicious fact. It is highly im- 
probable that so important a despatch, as that 
containing the plan for the accomplishment of 
one great “result” of the presence of the fleet 
in the Baltic, should be mislaid. Was it in- 
tentionally kept back, and if so, for what pur- 

? 

The brief Baltic summer was now fast 
passing away. Cronstadt had been looked at, 
and Sweaborg examined ; and it was decided 
nothing could be done without gun-boats or 


mortars. The Admiralty coincided with that 


opinion, and resolved, in conjunction with the 
French government, to attempt the capture and 
destruction of Bomarsund. By the 8th of 
August, 10,000 French troops had arrived off the 
Aland Islands; by the 12th, the breaching 
batteries were erected, and in a few days the 
forts were blown up and captured. With 
this result the Admiralty appeared particularly 
satisfied. They congratulate the Admiral on 
the excellence of his judicious arrangements, 
and express their entire approbation upon the 
conduct of all employed. 

Sir James Graham writes— 

“T congratulate you sincerely on the success of your 
operations against Bomarsund, and I highly commend 
your prudence and wisdom in effecting the capture of 
this stronghold of the enemy without the loss of a ship 
or of many lives,” 


Admiral Berkeley, too, is not behind hand :— 


“ Your work, and the work of your fellow-labourers, 
has been done admirably. Some of the newspapers 
are not satisfied because you have not had a sufficient 
number killed and wounded, whilst the whole Govern- 
ment are pleased beyond measure at your trifling loss 
and may well praise your skill and Discretion in 
having succeeded in striking the rixst blow at so small 
& sacrifice, 

“John Bull, never content, expects mors than is 
possible. I trust you will not be goaded on, or beaten 
out of your own determinations. I have every con- 


fidence that you will attempt all that is feasible, and 
that you will succeed in all you attempt.” 

And even Lord Palmerston favours the 
admiral with his opinion :— 

“Many thanks for your letter, and many more for 
the taking of Bomarsund, which has proved to be a 
most important achievement, and the more honourable 
to you because accomplished with so little loss. We 
trust both to your enterprise to do what is possible, and 
to your prudence not to attempt that which would be 
too difficult. We must, however, clip the Czar’s wings 
before we have done with him.” 


On the 25th of August, Sir James Graham 
again writes :— 

*‘T am more than satisfied with your proceedings. 
I am delighted with the prudence and sound judgment 
you have evinced. It would have been a miserable 
want of firmness had you yielded to clamour, and risked 
your ships, and sacrificed many valuable lives in an at- 
tempt to desiroy by naval means works which were 
certain to fall .o an attack by land.” 

Upon the 29th of August, the first order for 
the gradual withdrawal of the fleet was sent 
out by Sir James Graham. 

And now we arrive at the important point 
of this great controversy. The principal 
against Sir Charles Napier is, that, before taking 
Bomarsund, he did very little, and that, after 
taking it by the aid of French troops, he did 
nothing. Sir Charles Napier’s defence is, that, 
after the capture of Bomarsund, he desired to 
attack Abo, The place was within easy reach, 
and garrisoned only by 10,000 Russians. Cap- 
tain Scott, in the Alban, was sent to survey the 
place, and upon his report of the perfect prac- 
ticability of an attack, Sir Charles Napier pro- 
posed to the French admiral and General 
Baraguay dHilliers to employ the French 
troops, supported by the two fleets, in an attack 
upon the fortress. The French general de- 
clined, upon the plea of not wishing to risk his 
troops in such rous navigation at such a 
season of the year. Sir Charles, finding it 
hopeless to press the proposition, determined, in 
accordance with Sir James Graham’s instruc- 
tions, at once to sead home a portion of his 
fleet. 

But it so happened that, before leaving the 
Baltic, the French generals Niel and Baraguay 
D’Hilliers, accompanied by Sir Harry Jones, 
ran up to Sweaborg and inspected the for- 
tresses. Sir Harry Jones, upon rejoining the 
fleet, sent in a report of the 27th August to 
Admiral Napier, upon the practicability of an 
attack upon the arsenal from the sea front. 
The pith of Sir Harry Jones’s proposal was, 
that 5000 men, with mortars and rockets and 
the co-operation of the fleet, could destroy the 
placeineightdays. This report was submitted to 
General Baraguay D’Hilliers and General Niel. 
The first observed that the co-operation of the 
5000 troops would materially contribute to 
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the success of the attack. But he added, “ this 
operation, which would necessitate the debark- 
ation of the troops at this dangerous period 
of the year, appears both to Admiral Parseval 
and ourselves equally impossible.” 

General Niel discusses the report in detail, 
and concludes :— 

“T conclude then that, under the circumstances, the 
land attack by way of Bak Holmen, the difficulties of which 
no one can dispute, is useless in the one case, insufficient 
and dangerous in the other. I could not therefore ad- 
vise it.” 

In a separate plan of his own he proposed to 
make the attack by ships alone, but admitted 
that it was rash, though he anticipates by such 
a mode of attack the destruction of Sweaborg 
in two hours. 

French generals and French engineer offi- 
cers are not infallible. The siege of Sebastopol 
has sufficiently proved that—and Sir Charles 
Napier may be considered open to blame for 
not contesting the French generals’ opinions ; 
but they followed up their opinions the same 
day, by acting upon previous instructions, and 
despatching the whole of the French troops 
home, On the 4th September the French 
transports sailed. On the 16th, Sir Charles 
Napier received orders from the Admiralty to 
reconsider his decision upon the practicability 
of an attack that year upon Sweaborg. This 
order was founded upon General Niel’s and 
Jones's report. Sir Charles Napier summoned 
a council of admirals: the French admiral re- 
fused to attend the council; he had already 
given his opinion, and saw no occasion to alter 
or repeat it. The four English admirals, 
Napier, Chads, Seymour, and Martin, re-con- 
sidered their opinions, and re-adopted them 
without hesitation. 

Active operations had now commenced in 
the Black Sea. The army had landed at Old 
Fort, the excitement of the people was intense, 
every hour was big with great events, and the 
Admiralty with the rest of the world became 
infected with martial enthusiasm. Bomarsund 
had fallen so easily that it was forgotten by the 
public in a week. Why not Abo? why not 
Sweaborg or Revel? nay, even Cronstadt itself 
might be taken! Caution was thrown to the 
winds. Like Danton, they were resolved to 
dare, and to dare, and to dare. The French 
admiral, with a prevision highly creditable to 
his professional ability, anticipating this result, 
weighed anchor on the 18th September, and 
bid adieu to the Baltic, taking his fleet with 
him, leaving Sir Charles Napier to stand the 
brunt of the Russians, or the bullying of the 
Admiralty. 

On the 22nd of September, Sir James Graham 
repeated his orders of the 29th of August. On the 
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26th of September came two letters from the Board of 
Admiralty, telling the admiral that they “approved of 
his sending home the Cumberland and Ajax, but the 
sailing ships, and even the three-deckers, must be de- 
tained till the last moment consistent with their safety.” 
The second letter, of the 26th of September, says :— 
‘“‘ My Lords desire to call your attention to the fact, that 
they had not sanctioned the return of the sailing ships.” 
—notwithstanding that both Sir J. Graham and Ad- 
miral Berkeley had ordered them home. 


These remarkably contradictory orders did 
not arrive till after the ships had sailed ; their 
cause and origin is easily accounted for. The 
news of the battle of Alma had arrived, and, 
when the famous Tatar reached the Times’ 
office, the enthusiasm of the Admiralty knew 
no bounds. 

Sweaborg was to be attacked at once—they 
had reason to believe that the French fleet 
would be ordered back to the Baltic, so the 
homeward bound English ships were stopped at 
Kiel ; and, in the midst of such weather as the 
Baltic only exhibits in October, Sir Charles 
Napier was ordered “ to choose his day and his 
opportunity,” and to go in for Sweaborg and 
glory : this famous despatch continues :— 


“ Recent events in the Black Sea will not encourage 
the Russians to attempt any enterprise of more than usual 
hazard and daring at this precise moment.” (These 
“recent events,” allude to the mock capture of 
Sebastopol a: er the battle of the Alma!) 

“Tt is true that additional boats having Lancaster 

uns and mortar vessels have not been sent into the 
jaltic since we were led to believe that Cronstadt and 
Sweaborg were unassailable by naval means alone. 

“ Your second reconnaissance of Sweaborg opens & 
new view, and the presence or absence of a few of 
an improved construction, or even of mortar vessels, can- 
not make the whole difference between a possible and 
an impossible attack.” 
* > * ° * * 

“This order is founded on your own last report. 
The final decision must rest entirely on yourself. If 
the attack on Sweaborg, in present circumstances, be 
desperate, it must on no account be undertaken by 
you. If, calculating the ordinary chances of war, and 
on a full consideration of the strength of the enemy’s 
fortresses and fleets, you shall be of opinion that Swea- 
borg can be laid in ruins, it will be your duty, with 
the concurrence of the French admiral, not to omit the 
opportunity.” 

Even Sir James Graham, that apostle of 
caution, was infected with an insane desire for 
the bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth. 
After some of his earlier letters, so prudential 
in tone, so restrictive in effect, and so cautious 
in the main, it is quite gratifying to meet with 
a spirited sentence or two from the knight of 
Netherby :— 

“No doubt, at the time of the equinox, there are 
heavy gales of wind in the Baltic. It is a narrow sea, 
and there is danger to large ships even when at anchor. 
But war is not conducted without risks and dangers, 
and prudence consists in weighing them, and firmness 
in encountering them; and nothing great by sea or 
land can be achieved without considerable peril, as 
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-your own experience and example have demon- 
strated.” 

But a terrible event was at hand. In four 
days the Tatar turned out, like the Chinese 
commissioner Yeh, to be an “ atrocious liar.” 
In an instant all was changed, the attack on 
Sweaborg was to be abandoned, the ships were 
ordered by telegraph to come home immediately, 
and Sir Charles was written to, that, “as an 
attack on Sweaborg was no longer possible,” he 
was to exercise his discretion and withdraw to 
the southward. How, if the attack on Swea- 
borg was not possible on the 9th of October, 
should it have been practicable on the 4th? 
Sir Charles Napier replied to this despatch in 
sensible terms :— 


“Their Lordships ask me, if I think Sweaborg can 
be laid in ruins, why I do not attack it? I reply that 
before the ships should go alongside the batteries, my 
plan was to have it first bombarded with ‘mortars, 
shells, and rockets,’ from the Island, and with ‘ gun- 
boats, Lancaster guns,’ &c., for a day or two; and 
then, when well bombarded, the ships should go along- 
side and finish the work. The want of means is one 
obstacle, the weather the next, why I do not attack it. 

“Their Lordships tell me to ‘choose my day.’ There 
has not been a day since I have been here (Nargen), 
that it was possible to attack Sweaborg. It requires 
many days. The channels are studded with sunken 
rocks. They must be all sounded and buoyed. If it 
came on to blow the fleet would inevitably be lost, and 
I should be unworthy the command I hold if I risked 
it. It would be a long operation. Their Lordships 
have not the most distant idea of the dangers. 
Whether the Russian fleet in Cronstadt would venture 
out if we were disabled, I know not; but the Sweaborg 
fleet would. 

“T have never altered my opinion that Sweaborg 
must first be attacked by ‘mortars, shells, and gun- 
boats.” But I never would have advised them to be 
sent here at this season. 

“My second reconnaissance was never intended to 
open a new view. The view I first took and the last 
were the same. 

“Their Lordships say, the final decision must rest 
with me, and if the attack be desperate, it must on no 
account be undertaken. I look upon it that no man in 
his senses would undertake to attack Sweaborg at this 
season of the year; and, even in a fine season, I doubt 
much the success, without the means I have pointed out. 

* * * * * 

“ As their Lordships have so frequently returned to 
this question, it leads me to believe that, notwithstand- 
ing the praises they have heaped upon me for my con- 
duct in the Baltic, and judging from the altered tone 
of their letters, I have reason to think I have lost the 
confidence of their Lordships. If that is the case, I 
shall be perfectly ready to resignmy command. But as 
long as I hold it, I will do what I think is best for the 
good of her Majesty's service and for the safety of the 
Jleet I command, which I think is greatly endangered 
by our present position; and we are risking our ships 
to no adequate purpose.” 


The coolness between the Admiral and his 
Board soon {warmed into a quarrel, and this 
book is the result, 

It is quite clear from these numerous letters 
of Sir James Graham, Admiral Berkeley, and 


the Admiralty collectively, that Sir Charles 
Napier was despatched to the Baltic, in the first 
instance, solely with the view of keeping the 
Russians within their harbours, or fighting them 
to his last man if they came out, in order to 
preserve the safety of our own shores. The 
great object was to prevent the junction and 
egress of the Russian fleet. That was the 
one great consideration Sir Charles Napier was 
never to lose sight of in pursuit of his own 
glory, but to keep constantly in view, and to 
act upon it as the invariable rule by which he 
was to regulate the conduct of the campaign. 
Well then, that being admitted, it becomes a 
question whether the means at his disposal 
at any time permitted him, consistently in obe- 
dience with these orders, to engage in further 
offensive operations. Wethink not. He never 
had a single gun or mortar-boat attached to his 

eet till late in October, when one solitary gun- 
boat was sent out from England. We have 
no occasion here to enter into detailed statistics 
of his fleet, to say whether it was well or ill 
manned, whether Sir James Graham did or 
did not authorize the admiral to violate the 
neutrality of Sweden and Denmark, and en- 
deavour to kidnap or entice into the service of 
the fleet Swedes or Danes, to make up for the 
miserable deficiencies of that fleet. We have 
no occasion to inquire whether the crews were 
disciplined seamen or sickly rabble—whether 
the Minie rifles supplied to the fleet were 
put on board without ammunition — whether 
shot and shell were sparse or plentiful on board 
each ship—or whether the gross inefficiency of 
the fleet was or was not admitted by Sir James 
Graham, and the wretched Admiralty manage- 
ment pronounced by Admiral Berkeley to have 
thoroughly broken down? There is no occasion 
for us to enter into any of these questions. The 
simple fact that not one single gun-boat was 
attached to Sir Charles Napier’s fleet during the 
whole of the summer of that year, in the face of 
the acknowledged truth that no operations in the 
Baltic can be conducted with any hope of suc- 
cess without gun-boats, should sufficiently ex- 
onerate him from the charge of not having ap- 
plied the means at his command to the best 
ends.—* What is the condition of the Russian 
fleet?” asked Sir Charles of the Danish mi- 
nister of marine at Copenhagen. “ Their con- 
dition is good,” replied the minister with a 
sarcastic sneer. “They mancuvre well, and 
sail in close order.” The British fleet could 
neither attempt the one nor achieve the other. 
The real history of the neglect of the Admiralty 
to make good all its deficiencies of our fleet, 
may be traced in the negotiations so long car- 
ried on with Sweden. Lord Aberdeen relied 
upon Sweden declaring for the allies, and throw- 
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ing her 300 gun-boats and 50,000 troops into the 
scale inst Russia. “ With 200 Swedish 
gun-boats and 50,000 Swedes,” wrote Sir James 
Graham in July, “you might still do something 
great and decisive before the end of September.” 
Again, “much depends upon the final decision 
of Sweden. If she will join you with her gun- 
boats and her army, Sweaborg will be within 
wer of attack.” The converse of this also 
olds good ; and, as the 50,000 Swedes and the 
200 Swedish gun-boats never left their own 
ports, nothing “ great” or “ decisive” could be 
done. There is certainly a remarkable incon- 
sistency in first estimating the cost of something 
“ great and decisive ”"—a vague indefinite expres- 
sion—at 50,000 troops and 200 gun-boats, and 
two ronths afterwards ordering the attack upon 
Sweaborg with one gun-boat and no troops. 
We come now to the third point, the extent 
of Sir Charles Napier’s Baltic services ; and we 
may briefly sum them up in the words, at 
the time, of a well-known writer and a good 
authority :— 

He has caused the thirty sail composing the powerful 
Russian fleet to sink like rats into their holes; he has 
taken Bomarsund, caused Hango to be blown up, in- 
terrupted the Russian commerce; and for six months 
has kept in a state of inaction, certainly, eighty or 
ninety thousand good troops, viz..—twenty thousand 
at Helsingfors, fifteen thousand at Abo, and forty 
thousand at Cronstadt, besides smaller corps protecting 
Revel and other places. He has restored and enlarged 
the knowledge of the Finland Gulf to navigation; has 
ascertained what large vessels can do there, and what 
they cannot do: when they can act alone, when with 
troops, and when gun-boats can be used with effect. 
He carried oat an ill-manned, undisciplined fleet ; he 
will, if not assailed by storms, bring back unharmed 
a well-organised, well-disciplined one, with crews ex- 
ercised in gunnery and seamanship—in fine, a fleet now 
really what it was falsely called when it started; that 
is to say, one of the most irresistible that ever floated on 
the ocean for all legitimate purposes of naval warfare. 


After reading these letters and this statement 
of the conduct of the campaign, we are inclined 
to believe, that the abuse Sir Charles Napier has 
incurred for not having achieved some great feat 
of arms is altogether unjust andabsurd. In the 
first place, the Russians never gave him the oppor- 
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tunity. In the next, the class of huge liners of 
which his fleet was composed, was altogether 
unfitted to “make opportunities,” or, in point of 
fact, for any other work than a blockade ora 
fair fight—ship to ship, and gun to gun—with 
the rival Russian fleet. It is not with such 
vessels that merely brilliant actions are per- 
formed, rather solid conquests—the destruction 
of a fleet, not the cutting out of a single frigate 
from under the guns of a battery. The vessels 
for daring and enterprise are your light draught 
but heavy armed class—Sir Charles Napier had 
none of these. The Government relied upon 
Sweden for the supply, and Sweden—recalling 
our usual treatment of small states when they 
had served our purpose—wisely preferred re- 
taining her gun-boats at anchor. Then, again, 
the constant interference of the Admiralty 
paralyzed the Admiral. That fatal facility of 
communication between the Baltic and the 
Crimea with London and Paris, was the curse 
of each campaign. Sir Charles Napier appears 
to have been scarcely an hour free from a des- 
patch or a telegraph—now he was to do this, 
now that, and now nothing at all! This per- 
petual and petty interference in the management 
of a fleet or the conduct of a campaign, has a 
fatal tendency to check those qualities which 
enable men to form prompt and judicious 
decisions when opportunity offers. It deprives 
a man of all energy or force of will. He fears 
to exercise his own independent judgment ; he 
loses all spirit of enterprise, and becomes so 
unaccustomed to judge or act for himself, 
that an implicit dependence upon the Home 
Authorities usurps his self-reliance and en- 
feebles his will. 

When Pelissier in the Crimea had resolved 
upon the capture of the Mamelon, he received 
a telegraph from the Emperor forbidding so 
hazardous an enterprise. Pelissier guessed but 
did not read the contents. He put the order 
“not to do it” in his pocket, did it, and then 
acknowledged the receipt of the message. It 
is not every man who possesses such audacity 


and self-reliance. 
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By Roserr B. Brovan. 


TRANSLATION is the commonest channel of lite- 
rary aspiration. Small writers, destitute of the 
power of commanding thought or language on 
their own responsibility, consider it within their 
competency to reproduce to their countrymen 
the thoughts and language of a successful foreign 
author. And this isno modern error. From the 
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period when the revival of letters encouraged the 
translation of the classics—when Pope, a poet, 
undertook to give to his countrymen a “ popu- 
lar version” of the great father of poetry—we 
learn, from the confessions of Mr. Lintot, how 
Grub Street aspired to this apparently easy 
method of earning fame and subsistence. Even 
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in those days, a publisher, in the exercise of his 
vocation, found it necessary, as the first action of 
his judgment, “ to give the negative to all his 
translators.” 

In some cases, it must be allowed, the transla- 
tors of a past age have made classic in England 
some standard works, natives of other climes. 
Charles Cotton’s translation of Montaigne, and 
Sir Thomas Urquhart’s Rabelais, defy all criti- 
cism ; nay, merit almost the same meed of ap- 


plause as would be accorded to original produc- - 


tions. 

In our own days, the more general study of 
foreign languages has inundated us with the 
literature of nearly the whole continent. In- 
deed, some of our translators have met with re- 
markable success. Our literary cambists of 
Lamartine, Guizot, Thiers, Bunsen, have faith- 
fully converted into English currency the coinage 
of their great originals. Carlyle, Mrs. Austin, 
Sir Alexander and Lady Gordon, the Howitts, 
have earned a well-merited reputation. But 
these, we believe, have limited their aspirations to 
mere prose writings. The reproduction of poetry 
has been reserved to but few. Amongst these, 
Cary’s Dante and Hayward’s Faust at once re- 
cur to the memory. Longfellow has been 
successful in some lyrical versions of the Swe- 
dish muse; and Sir Edward Lytton has added a 
wreath to his gigantic tiara, by his admirable 
adaptation of the spirit and melody of Schiller. 

But in all cases of successful translations, they 
have been the work of authors capable them- 
selves of a high standard of literary production. 
George Savile, marquis of Halifax, in his com- 
plimentary letter to Charles Cotton, lays down 
some admirable precepts on this head. “I have 
till nowthought,” he says, “ wit could not be trans- 
lated, and do still retain so much of that opinion, 
that I believe it impossible, except by one whose 
genius cometh up to that of the author. You 
have so kept the original strength of his thought, 
that it almost tempts a man to believe the trans- 
migration of souls......He who can translate such 
an author without doing him wrong,” made the 
noble Trimmer “not only glad, but proud of be- 
ing his very humble servant.” 

“Nor ought a genius less than his that writ 
Attempt translation; for transplanted wit 
All the defects of air and soil doth share, 
And colder brains like colder climates are.” 

Thus sung Sir John Denham; and, with his 
Verses in our mind, we will proceed to analyze 
the pretensions and performances of the genius 
whose work is now lying before us. 

Mr. Brough, we are informed, “has long be- 
lieved that a complete edition of the Songs of 
Béranger, conscientiously rendered into passable 
English verse, with careful editing and annota- 
tion, would be acceptable to this country.” 
This has been the idée fixe of Mr. Brough, “ not 
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easily got rid of, even when its absence was 
desired.” 

But the idée fize was not susceptible of im- 
mediate development. Mr. Brough, “a work- 
ing author,” as he terms himself, “ in a railway 
age of literature,” “might as well dream of 
yachts and hunters as of labours of love. The 
labour of carefully digesting and reproducing in 
another language the life’s work of a very old 
man (never at any time an idler), could not 
possibly meet with adequate pecuniary compen- 
sation.” Mr. Brough has consequently effected 
a compromise between his pocket and his idea, 
The present volume is the offspring produced by 
this auspicious union. 

Moreover, the author “ mentions the valuable 
services of my friend, Dr. G. L. Strauss, a gen- 
tleman of great erudition and literary attain- 
ments,” who, it is to be supposed, not beinga 
working author, “ has made it a ‘ labour of love,’ 
to aid me in the troublesome task of getting the 
hook through the press.” This gentleman has 
by means of “ his lingual and historical acquire- 
ments,” corrected many serious blunders which 
the translator generously does not hesitate to 
own, and has “ further enriched the work with 
some excellent notes,” of which we, together 
with the writer, can acknowledge the value. 

Thus much have we gathered froma long and 
somewhat pompous preface. Of this we will beg 
leave to extract a few lines, to enable our readers 
to judge from the author’s prose compositions of 
his competency to translate the beautiful lyrics of 
Béranger :— 

“ For the form and repair of the ‘ Acrobat ’ (a free 
rendering of ‘ Paillasse,’) I fancy I am indebted to the 
recollection of a capital ballad of the same name, 
(but wholly dissimilar in subject,) written by my 
friend John Oxenford, in a little monthly periodical 
in which I had the pleasure of being associated with 
him, the authorship of which he has possibly for- 
gotten.” 


This admirable confusion of the relative and 
antecedent may perhaps indicate great poetic 
powers. Cicero and Bacon failed in their at- 
tempts at poetry. Perhaps by “ Ned’s inverted 
rule,” facility, to use his own phrase, of “ literary 
expression,” may be given to our author in 
verse, though denied to him in the humbler 
walks of prose composition. 

Of a surety, never were the lines already 
quoted of the Cavalier Poet more applicable than 
on the present occasion, Béranger, more than 
any other poet, requires a congenial mind to re- 
present not only his meaning but his words, with 
that ineffable quality defying definition, but shed- 
ing a beauty, a grace, and a perfume on all he 
touches. 

In solving the guid cetat of the satirist, Bé- 
ranger has caught the delicacy of the ode-writer. 
Let him laugh in his cups, let him celebrate a 
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grisette or a statesman, his country or an old 
coat, he never puts forth a line or a sentiment 
that can jar on the truest ear, or offend the most 
cultivated mind. 

But Mr. Brough, it must be owned, professes 
only to attempt “ passable English verse, with 
careful editing and annotation.” We are not led, 
in fact, to look for Béranger, but for Béranger 
through Brough. We have erred, perhaps, in 
comparing with the original line every line to 
which the translator has indulged us. But, never- 
theless, a sense of duty has urged this course, 
wherein we will beg for a few moments the 
society of our readers. We have only space for 
two or three specimens. 

We will commence with Ze Mort Vivant, a 
song probably well known to many of our readers. 
We have here not only a sample of the passable 
English verse, but also of the writer's general 
information and qualifications as an editor and 
annotator. Mr. Brough’s object, in this instance, 
has been to give not an exact equivalent of the 
poet’s words. In this respect, to use the words 
of M. La Harpe on Statius— 

“Sa muse lui a ponctuellement obéi.” 

He has wished, however, to convey an idea of 
the apparently “ jovial and reckless style of com- 
position under which he (Béranger) chose to 
veil his moralities, imitating in this the wisdom 
of his predecessor Rabelais, who, in an age of 
grosser tyranny, saw the necessity of disguising 
pure truth in a mask of obscenity.” 

Was Rabelais a poet, or is Béranger obscene ? 
Humble individuals, not editors and annotators, 
might form either inference. But, to the Dead- 
Alive, Béranger thus begins his Ronde de Table : 

“ Lorsque l’ennui pénétre dans mon fort, 

Priez pour moi—je suis mort, je suis mort : 

Quand le plaisir & grands coups m’abreuvant, 

Souvent m'‘assiége et derniére et devant, 

Je suis vivant, bien vivant, trés vivant.” 

Ronsard might have sung this to his mistress. 
Here we find no distorted phraseology, no blurred 
essura, no base image or coarse simile, no inap- 
propriate epithet or redundant adjective, forced 
in to complete the metre, or perfect the rhyme. 

Let us now turn to the jovialty and reckless- 
ness of Mr. Brough— 

“ When a bore gets hold of me, 

Dull and overbearing, 

Be so kind as pray for me— 
Pm as dead as herring. 

When the thrusts of pleasure glib 
In my sides are sticking, 

Poking fun at ev’ry rib— 
I'm alive and kicking.” 

Rabelais, indeed, with a vengeance ! 

Mr. Brough introduces a separate metaphor 
at each recurrence of the refrain. He is suc- 
cessively dead as “ditches” to rhyme with 
“ breeches ;” as “ Abel” to rhyme with “ table;” 


as “pig lead” to rhyme with great scribes 
marching to poetry “ by notion’s big lead;” asa 
“doornail” to rhyme with “ bottle-wine and 
horn-ale.” Life is less suggestive. For that 
state the only associated image is “ kicking.” 

Mr. Brough sings— 

“When you start a careless song, 
Not at grammar sticking, 
Good to push the wine along— 
I’m alive and kicking.” 

What endless opportunities must the transla- 
tor create for himself, of enjoying and revelling 
in his vitality! We trust that the same, or even 
additional privileges—St. Vitus’ dance for in- 
stance—may be derived from “ careless songs,” 
setting at defiance all rules of art, good taste, and 
poetic feeling. 

Béranger thus commences his fourth stanza:— 

“ Faut-il aller guerroyer dans le Nord ? 
Priez pour moi: je suis mort, je suis mort. 
The translator— 
“When a trip to Muscovy 
Tempts a conquest glutton, 
Be so kind as pray for me— 
I’m as dead as mutton.” 

When we find Thémire transmuted into 
“ Bess,” the muse appears scarcely susceptible of 
deeper degradation. 

But, for our own sakes, we must point out a 
few more of these “ vulgar errors.” Nothing but 
praise could be bestowed on any attempt to pre- 
sent to the English public even the remotest 
semblance of the great French lyrist, if any de- 
sire were perceptible to render him, if not suc- 
cessfully, at least not unworthily. In Mr. 
Brough’s version, however, we find a travestie so 
barefaced, that we cannot consent to be even the 
tacit accessories to its circulation. Mr. Brough, 
we have lately been informed, is a writer of bur- 
lesques. Can he all this while have been pass- 
ing a heavy joke upon his readers? Of a surety 
he has reduced Béranger to the level of the 
minor theatres. 

We will take at random a few lines, and, 
placing by their side the original, we will ask any 
of our readers, boasting the least acquaintance 
with the French, whether the English version 
can. be justified even by the utmost literary 
licence. 

Ourreadersmay recollect the song entitled, ‘Ma 
derniére Chanson, peut-étre.” It was written 
three months before Napoleon took his departure 
for Elba. Thus sings Béranger the toper— 


“Quand plus d’un brave aujourd'hui tremble, 
Moi, poltron, je ne tremble pas, 
Heureux que Bacchus nous rassemble 
Pour trinquer ’ ce gai repas: 
Amis, c’est le dieu que j'implore, 
Par lui mon coeur est affermi ; 
Buvons gaiment, buvons encore 
Autant de pris sur l’ennemi.” 
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Now for Mr. Brough— 
“For now, when many a hero quakes,* °° 
A coward I,—I tremble not 
Save when my hand old Bacchus shakes, 
By weighing down the outstretch’d pot. 
I cali on him, he hears me pray, 
No cheering torrents froth and flow; 
The grog that we absorb to-day, 
Is so much conquer’d from tle foe.” 

Grog and Bacchus! 

The cider-cellars hob-nobbing with Olympus! 

Faults in taste, however, are not our only 
causes of quarrel with the translator. It is his 
misfortune, not his fault, to prefer offal to am- 
brosia. 

There are in him other sins not so excusahle— 
wilful ignorance of the language from which he 
pretends to translate, as well as of the text he 
professes to elucidate, 

To illustrate our accusation, we will select 
one more song from the translation, that of 
Béranger’s “ Le Vilain,”—anglicised under the 
title of “ The Common Stamp.” 

It was described in one of Mr. Ford’s enter- 
taining contributions to the “ Quarterly,” as a 
lively song written by way of apology for the 
“de” which one fine morning was discovered 
before Béranger’s name; but he has forgotten to 
explain how it got there. 

In each stanza the poet vaunts the absence 
of a pedigree, soiled by ancestral vices and op- 
pression, ending with a dancing refrain, expres- 
sive of his humbler origin. 

Je suis vilain et trés vilain, 
Je suis vilain, 
Vilain, vilain. 

To any person of ordinary education, even in 
a railway age of literature, the meaning of the 
word is plain enough. The Latin word cillanus 
and our own rillein, are clearly enough its Eng- 
lish equivalents. Nay, had Mr. Brough taken 
the trouble to consult Boyer’s Dictionary, he 
would haye found that those words signify a 
class far inferior even to that indicated in the 
French. Vilain, Monsieur Boyer gives as a 
synonyme for “un roturier,” and roture means 
simply soccage or ignoble tenure. Boyer, it must 
be recollected, was the work employed by the 
French nobles who, during the emigration, gained 
a livelihood in this country by teaching their 
own language. It is the Royal dictionary—the 
text-book of aristocratic language. Béranger, 
therefore, naturally adopted the term conveying 
to the aristocratic mind the most vivid idea of 
contrast to their own pride of ancestry. Mr. 
Brough is, however, not content with the poet’s 
meaning. He translates the word according to 
the usual acceptation of the English word ‘ vil- 
lain.” His retrain runs thus— 

; “A very scamp 9 
Uf common stamp.” 
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The word scamp implying not only obscurity 
but vice. Moreover, the term is of modern 
origin—searcely admitted into the English lan- 
guage; and in no respect consonant with the 
spirit of Béranger. With true artistic feeling 
he has adopted, throughout the song, the phrase- 
ology of the old régime. This can easily be 
gathered from the frequent allusion to ancient 
feudal rights and customs, and the introduction 
of such words as “chevalerie,” “brevet,” “vélin,” 
all presenting images of aristocratic propensities. 
Where was Dr. Strauss, with his lingual and 
historical acquirements, when this passed through 
the press ? 

So much for Mr. Brough’s version of the 
poet's language. The notes to the same song 
likewise afford us eminent proof of Mr, Brough’s 
competency of annotation. 

“No sire of mine betray’d his land 
Into the English Leopard’s toil.” 


In the appendix, in a note of Mr. Brough’s, 
he kindly informs us that “the Leopard was 
the emblem of England in the middle ages, at 
the time when English dominion was most fe!t 
in France.” Now, any herald will tell us that 
the leopard is the heraldic term for a lion, as 
displayed to the present day on the arms of 
England. That leopard has not disappeared 
with the middle ages. We trust, though we 
cannot anticipate, that the publishers will give 
Mr. Brough ample opportunities of inspecting 
the emblem as the fruits of his productions. 

The real history of the stanza is this. The 
song in question was aimed, to a great extent, 
at a nobleman, one of the poet’s principal op- 
ponents, whose ancestry had assisted in the 
betrayal of Jeanne d’Are, and the consequent 
success of the English, in the fifteenth century. 

We should not, however, have entered on this 
portion of the work, had it not been for Mr. 
Brough’s affected humility on the subject of care- 
ful editing, &c. In some instances, he even 
boasts of his neglect in this portion of his per- 
formance. 

To the song entitled the “ Marquis of Carabas,” 
wherein the ‘* tabouret ” is translated the ‘ foot- 
stool,” is appended the following note :— 


“ In the original— 
“ La Marquise a le Tabouret,” 


** We are not aware what particular privileges 
or duties were attached to the dignity of the 
footstool in the ancien régime of France. Those 
of our own coveted groomship of the stole may 
possibly furnish some clue to them. However, 
we shall doubtless soon know all about it, by the 
restoration of the office—the present ruler of 
France disylaying such an indefatigable zeal 
for the revival of most things that made his: pre- 
decessors contemptible.” 
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As to the good taste of Mr. Brough, we say 
nothing. Nature, amongst her many gifts, has not 
been bounteous to Mr. Brough in this particular. 
But as to the “ Office of the Tabouret,” we think, 
as a careful editor, he should have been better 
informed. A work entitled * Mémoires Complets 
et Authentiques du Due de Saint Simon,” known 
even to gentlemen not professing any profound 
acquaintance with the French language, will 
afford him full information on the subject. 

We have now concluded our case as against 
Mr. Brough’s translation. We have not spoken 
of the utter absence of that melody characteri- 
sing all Béranger’s poetry. The translator limited 
his pretensions to passable English verse. We 
have met him on his ground. We have arrived 
at the conclusion, and our reader will acknow- 
ledge no unfair one, that the verse would not 
be passable even in the poetaster of a public 
school, 

Nevertheless, Mr. Brough occasionally aspires 
to mediocrity. In a song entitled “The Sword 


of Damocles,” he has managed, by dint of a literal 
translation, to fabricate two good lines. 

“T sit and langh, old Dion, at thy glaive, 

Drink, joke, and sing, and hiss thy wretched]! 
rhymes.” 

The inventor of the guillotine, we are told, suf- 
fered death from his own instrument. Mr. Brough 
has committed the same suicidal act. He has 
furnished the public with a “ glaive,” to be turned 
against himself as they “drink, joke, sing,” &c, 

We confess we feel but little pity for his failure, 
Mr. Brough was not called upon to publish his 
translation, He himself admits that “ the pub- 
lication was resolved on to fall in with a possibly 
evanescent condition of the popular mind.” Such 
are not the circumstances for such a transplan- 
tation. One of the few successful attempts at 
translating a French song, is Sir Walter Scott's 
version of “ Partant pour la Syrie.” In that 
case, a great poet undertook the reproduction 
of a work infinitely inferior to any of his own, 
Mr. Brough has reversed the situation. 
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ENGLAND owes almost as much to her navy 
for oceanic discovery as for mighty and im- 
mortal achievements in war. The lives and 
labours of her hardy and intelligent naval 
explorers, from Frobisher to Franklin, and 
their peaceful triumphs in science, stand out 
not less conspicuously before their countrymen, 
and are not less dearly cherished than the more 
brilliant conquests in war of her most illustrious 
naval heroes. Indeed, the reputation of the 
successful explorer ranks with the fame of the 
most distinguished naval commander; while 
heroes of the second order are forgotten before 
those naval officers whose intrepidity and skill, 
enlightened studies, and untiring investigations, 
have extended the bounds of human knowledge, 
in place of seeking the “ bubble reputation at the 
cannon’s mouth,”"—and of Parry all this may 
fairly be said, for it is to him we owe every thing 
in modern arctic discovery. Few things in the 
history of aretic discovery are more striking 
than the singular similarity of one age to the 
other in the impulsive desire to solve the great 
problem of a North-west passage to the East. 
The earliest record we possess is, that the 
Cabotas, stimulated by the vast discoveries of 
Columbus, determined to attempt a passage to 
the Indies by a shorter route than that across 
the Atlantic. Sebastian Cabota, feeling in his 
heart “a great flame of desire to attempt some 
notable thing,” offered his services to Henry 


the Seventh. The king at once accepted them, 
and, in 1496, Cabota sailed from Greenwich 
upon the first voyage for the discovery of the 
North-west passage. That he failed was no 
discredit to him, for the dangers of the arctic 
regions were such as no man had conceived. The 
terrible cold and vast heaps of “yse” appalled 
him, and he returned ; but he discovered Florida 
and Newfoundland, and came back, in spite of 
his failure, strongly impressed with the belief 
that a passage existed. 

Cabota’s “flame of desire” was shared by all 
nations. It was an era of enterprise, an age 
of great oceanic discoveries. The naval power 
of Europe was then divided between the Portu- 
guese, Dutch, Spanish, French, and English; 
and every nation, stimulated by the glorious 
successes of Columbus, was eager to rival or 
surpass him. A Portuguese expedition, under 
the Cortereals, left Lisbon in 1500, made the 
Labrador coast and returned in safety. <A 
second and third expedition met with a tragic 
and mysterious fate, and forestalled the calamity 
of Franklin. At a later period a disastrous 
attempt was made from our own shores to dis- 
cover a North-eastern passage. Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, in two small vessels, ill-fitted and 
unprepared to brave the horrors of an arctic 
winter, sailed from the Thames in August 1553, 
with the view of wintering in Lapland, and the 
next spring attempting to make the passage by 
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Nova Zembla and the Siberian coast, round 
through Behring’s Straits to the Pacific. 

He is supposed to have reached the coast of 
Nova Zembla; but, driven back on Russian 
Lapland, he was frozen in, and perished miser- 
ably of cold and starvation. Twenty-three 
years afterwards, in 1576, the great Martin 
Frobisher set sail, under the royal auspices of 
good Queen Bess, to risk his fame and fortune 
for the discovery of a North-west passage. He 
started with two small barques of about five- 
and-twenty tons apiece, and a pinnace of six 
tons. In this day it seems incredible that so 
dangerous a sea should have been safely navi- 
gated by such frail vessels; and still more 
astonishing that their crews—without any of 
the modern appliances for warmth, comfort, 
or good feeding—should not only have lived, 
but have returned home in tolerable health 
after months of buffeting with icebergs, and 
experience of intense cold. As the English- 
men of those days were not more lusty than 
the Englishmen in these, the fact may certainly 
be accepted as an additional proof of the com- 
parative ease with which life can be sustained 
in those climates. In the next three years 
Frobisher undertook three distinct voyages, but 
was driven back on each occasion, either from 
want of supplies or from stress of weather. He 
made but little progress in discovery ; yet, as he 
had been stopped by no natural barrier, the 
popular enthusiasm in favour of attempting the 
passage was by no means checked, and John 
Davis was immediately afterwards despatched. 
Davis also made three voyages, and he materially 
extended our knowledge of the arctic regions. 

He discovered Davis's and Cumberland strait ; 
and, had he been well fitted out with suitable 
means, would certainly have pushed his way 
farther, and have robbed some of our later 
navigators of their proudest laurels; but he 
was compelled to return for want of supplies, 
yet with the firm conviction that a North-west 
passage existed. After Davis's discoveries came 
& pause in arctic research: the British public 

n to weary of such resultless voyages. At 
length a fresh expedition was fitted out, under 
Hudson, who penetrated to the bay which 
bears his name ; and, in 1612, thirty-six years 
after Frobisher started, Sir Thomas Button 
made a great voyage, passed into Hudson’s 
Bay, and, for the first time, sighted the American 
coast. Bylot and Baffin followed, but neither 
reached so far west as America, though to 
Baffin we owe the discovery of Smith’s Sound 
and Baffin’s Bay, and correct surveys of the 
coasts. The dangers and difficulties of the 
passage were now estimated at their just value : 
it was acknowledged that it never could -be 
available for trading ships; and the powerful 
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commercial impulse which had hitherto sus- 
tained the popular enthusiasm gradually sub- 
sided, and at length the question became one 
merely of science. A few voyages now and then 
were attempted. Under Charles I. an expedi- 
tion was fitted out. Fox commanded, reached 
and stood right up Hudson’s Bay to 66° 50’ W., 
and then returned home. 

From that period to our own time the nation 
was too deeply engaged in wars, civil and 
foreign, to attend much to questions of so 
unpractical a nature. In 1719, and in 1742, 
two voyages were made under Knight and 
Middleton, when Chesterfield Inlet and Re- 
pulse Bay were discovered. In 1746, Moor 
and Smith made an attempt to penetrate 
beyond previous navigators—and failed. Mean- 
while the other nations of Europe were not 
idle. The Dutch and the Danes, and later the 
Russians, sent out successive expeditions to the 
North-east, North-west, and Eastern points. 
Behring discovered the famous strait named 
after him, and through which Cook penetrated 
to Icy Cape. A long pause then ensued. 
Europe, convulsed by revolution, and torn by 
great wars, was in no humour to attempt 
scientific voyages; but at the close of the 
gigantic war which hurled Napoleon from his 
throne, and chained him to St. Helena, the 
question of arctic discovery was revived. Sir 
John Barrow, the late eminent secretary of the 
Admiralty, was absorbed with an insatiable 
desire for England to discover the North-west 
passage. It was his fixed idea—and at length, 
in 1818, an expedition was fitted out, and the 
command given to Captain Ross. 

It was in this expedition that Parry, in all 
the freshness of youth and vigour of will, with 
a physical and moral courage of a high order— 
and with an audacity to dare and discover that 
has not been without its influence upon the 
present generation of seamen—made his first 
essay as an arctic voyager. 

Born in 1790, the son of a celebrated phy- 
sician at Bath, Edward Parry as a child showed 
great aptitude in acquiring and retaining know- 
ledge. He made rapid progress under the 
tuition of Dr. Morgan, at Bath ; and while at this 
school a striking instance is given of the early 
development of his characteristic courage. Al- 
ways the champion of the oppressed, on one 
occasion he came to his father—as was his custom 
under any difficulty—and said, “ Father, I want 
your advice ; I can’t bear to see that big boy 
G beating and ill-treating little H——._ I 
have rescued him once or twice, and this morning 
G turned upon me, and we fought, and I 
think I should have beaten him if the school- 
bell had not rung. He has challenged me on 
Saturday on Lansdowne, and all the big boys 
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aie to be present. Do you think I should meet 
him?” His father, after a few moments’ re- 
flection, asked him the age of his antagonist. 
“ Fifteen,” was the reply. “And you are not 
yet twelve? Try all you can to avoid a battle, 
and by expostulation to prevent his tormenting 
your little friend ; but, if nothing else will do, 
you must fight ; but be cool, and do not give 
way to anger.” He went, and returned vic- 
torious, but with a dislocated finger ; for this, 
however, he cared little, “for now,” said he, 
“little H will be safe.” 

In his thirteenth year, while prosecuting his 
studies with the view of following the profes- 
sion of his father, an intimate friend of the 
family, a Miss Cornwallis, struck with the boy's 
energy and high courage, strongly advised Dr. 
Parry to let him make a trial of sea-life, at 
least for one cruise, and used her interest with 
a relative, Admiral Cornwallis, then in com- 
mand of the Channel Fleet, to obtain for young 
Parry a vacancy as first-class volunteer. In 
June, 1803, Parry was appointed to the Ville 
de Paris, then at Plymouth. An old servant 
aecompanied him on board, and the man on his 
return to Bath related with minute detail the 
wonderful inquisitiveness of the boy to learn 
the use of every thing in the ship; and how, 
with a courage rarely exhibited by a youngster 
in his first twenty-four hours on board, Parry, 
while walking round the upper deck, watched 
a sailor coming down from aloft; and then, 
before his old servant could hold or any of the 
seamen catch him, sprung into the main rigging, 
and, running up the freshly set up ratlines, 
clambered to the cross-trees in triumph. When 
he regained the deck, says his biographer, Jack, 
who had witnessed the feat, swore he was “a 
fine fellow, and a true sailor every inch of him.” 

The novelty of life on board a well-ordered 
man-of-war does not soon wear off from a boy 
possessed, like Parry, of a keen and inquisitive 
mind. The change of life, from that of home 
or school, is so abrupt, and the distinction of 
customs so wide, that, in a sensitive boy, it takes 
years to accustom him to the strange ways of 
the ship. The extreme punctuality with 
which every thing is done from daylight to 
dark—the peculiar race of shaggy-headed, horny- 
handed, tarry-smelling, amphibious animals, 
without shoes or stockings, by whom you are 
always surrounded—the real rough nature of 
the life—the utter absence of the little delicate 
feminine cares one is so accustomed to at home— 
the want of the warmth and genial comfort of 
a house—the gentle motion of the ship—the 
open draughty ports below, and the long tall 
masts on deck swaying to and fro to the sky, 
while the keen wind whistles through the 
shrouds with an unearthly sound never heard 
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on shore ; the long rows of polished guns, the— 
huge boats and massive booms ; and, in a word, 
the enormous amount of practical power and 
concentrated vitality, affect the mind of a sen- 
sitive boy to a high degree. Young Parry was 
delighted, he enjoyed the novelty of the life 
with peculiar relish—at least he desired his 
friends to believe that he did—for we find him 
writing to his father soon afterwards :— 

You cannet think how many little conveniences 
there are on board a ship which you would not sup- 
pose there could be. In many of the cabins we can 
read, write, draw, &c., without feeling the motion of 
the ship. If you want to take a walk, you have only 
to walk the quarter-deck for half an hour; if you want 
any violent exercise, run up to the main topgallant 
mast-head, and I am sure it will do you as much good 
as walking from 27, Circus, Bath, to Summer Hill. 

A boy with such an adaptative nature 
would not long be without friends. He soon 
found one in the Honourable Charles Powys, one 
of the lieutenants, who took both pains and 
pleasure in instructing the boy. Parry never 
appeared to make enemies. He was so frank, 
so willing, so noble-hearted and courageous 
a boy, that every one loved and admired him. 
After three years’ service on the Ville de Paris, the 
principal part of which was spent in blockad- 
ing the French coast, Parry, in 1806, left her for 
the “ Tribune,” Captain (afterwards Sir Thomas) 
Baker. Upon leaving, Admiral Cornwallis 
recorded a high opinion of the lad :—*TI never 
knew any one,” he wrote, “so generally ap- 
proved of.” This was high praise in those 
as in these days from the Admiral, and had its 
effect with Captain Baker. In J808, Parry 
followed Captain Baker into the “ Vanguard, 
seventy-four, and was soon employed upon 
more active serviee in the Baltie than block- 
ading a few miles of coast. The Danish gun- 
boats cut off our merchant vessels, and it 
required all the vigilance of our ships to pro- 
tect their eonvoy. Parry, in eommand of a 
gun-boat attached to the “ Vanguard,” came in 
frequent collision with the Danish gun-boats. 
While cruising in this dangerous and then uv- 
known sea, he paid great attention to the 
pilotage of the coast, and consolidated those 
habits of earnest attention to, and self-improve- 
ment in, every branch of his profession. The 
separate command of a gun-boat gave him con- 
fidence, and he soon won for himself a high 
character asa seaman. At the age of nineteen 
he passed his examination with eredit, and two 
days afterwards obtained his promotion to the 
rank of lieutenant. In those days a man was 
neither kept long out of promotion, nor waited 
many months for an appointment to active 
service. In the course of a month Parry was 
appointed to the “Alexandria” frigate, and 
spent the next three years of his life in con- 
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voying fleets of merchant ships across the 
North seas into the Baltic, and protecting our 
whalers in a high latitude. This was a dull life 
for an active mind like Parry’s ; but he pos- 
sessed that happy habit of making the best of 
every thing, and during this tedious period de- 
voted his time to the study of astronomy, to 
careful surveying, and to the preparation of 
accurate charts of the Baltic coasts—habits 
and accomplishments which stood him in good 
stead a little later. The results of the one 
study he published as a small elementary work 
entitled “ Nautical Astronomy,” while his charts 
were forwarded to the Admiralty, and gained for 
him considerable praise. A four years’ cruise 
in the West Indies followed his Baltic experi- 
ences ; and, as the American war was then 
raging, Parry was soon engaged iu some of the 
numerous boat expeditions of the period. Upon 
every occasion he distinguished himself for his 
excellent arrangements, good seamanship, sound 
judgment, and cool courage. But he missed his 
promotion at every turn. In 1815 peace was 
proclaimed, and rapid promotions were at an 
end. He served out in successive ships two 
years longer in the hope of promotion, but at 
length, in 1817, was compelled to return to 
England still a lieutenant. 

Parry was not wanting in that natural sagacity 
which seizes upon the one point of conduct to 
be followed most conducive to one’s own in- 
terests. He saw in a moment that all hope of 
promotion was over except for extraordinary 
services, and at once volunteered for an expedi- 
tion of discovery up the Congo. Circumstances 
prevented his joining that expedition; but, in 
writing to a friend shortly after upon the sub- 
ject, his eye caught a paragraph in a newspaper 
at hand reporting the projection of an expedi- 
tion to the arctic regions. Parry at once 
snatched up his pen and dashed out a post- 
script :—“ Hot or cold isall one tome. Africa or 
the Pole.” This letter was shown to Sir John, 
then Mr. Barrow, secretary of the Admiralty, 
and the most ardent patron of arctic dis- 
coveries. Barrow was charmed with so much 
arctic zeal. Parry’s name was not unknown 
to the secretary, and in a few days Lieute- 
nant Parry was offered the command of the 
“ Alexunder,” under orders of Commander 
John Ross of the “ Isabella,” about to proceed 
for the purpose of exploring Baffin’s Bay, and 
ascertaining the probabilities of a North-west 
passage. ‘I'his was the turning-point in Parry’s 
career. It was an opportunity not to be lost, 
and he was not the man to throw it away. 
He accepted the command ; and, in April 1818, 


sailed from Deptford, like Frobisher 240 years - 


before, to discover that “ one notable thing yet 
left undone”—a North-west passage. The 
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voyage was a failure. In six months the vessels 
returned, having achieved nothing, and lost the 
finest opportunity ever offered for pushing 
arctic researches, Captain Ross, like many 
arctic voyagers, exhibited no judgment, and he 
acquired no renown. He feared the winter ; 
and though he entered Lancaster Sound for a 
few miles and found the bay deep and free 
from ice, he declared the sound to be a bay, 
conjured up a belt of mountains at the lower 
end, tacked about, stood out again, and in 
all haste made his way home, having simply, by 
the aid principally of Parry (whose surveying 
knowledge now proved so useful to him), restored 
Baffin’s credit as an accurate surveyor of the 
bay named after him. . 

This abrupt and unsatisfactory termination of 
a voyage of discovery from which so much had 
been anticipated, proved a severe disappoint- 
ment to Sir John Barrow, and to the public 
generally. Parry, in his first letter home, 
significantly said :—* I have done my duty,” 
leaving a very obvious inference as to whether 
Captain Ross had exactly done his. Indeed 
Parry’s opinion, that Ross was wholly incorrect 
as to the supposed limits of Lancaster Sound, 
was soon no secret. It came to the ears of 
Lord Melville. “We entered a magnificent 
strait,” wrote Parry at the time, “ from 30 to 60 
miles wide, and—came out again nobody knows 
why.” 

You know I was not sanguine, formerly, as to the 
existence of a north-west passage, or as to the prac- 
ticability of it if it did exist. But our voyage to this 
Lancaster Sound, as Baffin calls it, has left quite a 
different impression, for it has not only given us every 
reason to believe that it is a broad passage into some 
sea to the westward (probably that of Hearne and 
Mackenzie), but, what is more important still, that it 
is, at certain seasons, practicable ; for, when we were 
there, there was not a bit of ice to be seen. This truth 
has been fully communicated to Lord Melville by Mr. 
Barrow, who had, with his usual discernment, imme- 
diately discovered it, without any information from me 
upon the subject. Lord Melville conversed with me 
pretty freely, on the probability of a passage there. 


Of course, in Parry’s opinion, only one result 
eould ensue from this—that the expedition 
should return, and under his command. This 
gratifying expectation was soon confirmed, and 
Parry, though still unpromoted, was appointed 
as lieutenant in command of the “ Hecla,” with 
the Griper under his orders. 

He did not value.promotion at that moment. 
“ When I look at the ‘ Hecla, ” he is reported 
to have said, “and at the chart eof Lancaster 
Sound, what is promotion to this!” Such was 
the man! He did not serve for promotion’s 
sake, and an easy retirement on shore at the 
first opportunity. He was not the man to put 


forward his just claims of sixteen years’ con- 
stant gea service for promotion or repose ; but 
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to sea he went once more as lieutenant, willing 
to do his duty, and determined to win his rank. 
The expedition sailed in the spring of 1819, 
and Parry was now fairly afloat on that tide in 
the affairs of men which leads to fame and for- 
tune. 

His success was splendid ; in the 300 years’ 
history of arctic research there had been 
nothing like it. He dispelled at once and for 
ever Ross’s fabulous boundaries of Lancaster 
Sound, by dashing through straight to Melville 
Island—he passed an entire winter in those 
desolate regions, and, like M‘Clure in later 
years off Banks Land, was only prevented 
from effecting the North-west passage by an 
impenetrable block of ice encrusted off the 
shores of the island, and by the failure of his 
means of support. After incredible efforts to 
disentangle himself or force his way through, 
Parry was compelled to bear up. His provi- 
sions were running short. He was only 
victualled for two years. The men had been on 
half allowance for four months, and another 
winter would be more than it was prudent to 
risk. On the 26th August, when he had 
reached 113° 47' W. longitude, the ships’ 
heads were turned to the eastward, and home 
was once more on every lip. In two months 
they anchored at Peterhead, and Parry pro- 
ceeded direct to London. Honours awaited 
him at every step. His promotion to the rank 
of commander was given at once. The free- 
dom of his native and other towns was voted 
to him. He was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and was fétedand lionized in every city— 
in a word, he arrived and found himself famous. 
The narrative of his voyage, published soon 
after, enhanced his reputation, while it stimu- 
lated the public. There could be no doubt 
now of the existence of a North-west passage. 
The scientific world was in a fever of delight 
—another expedition must be fitted out— 
another attempt must be made to rifle the 
north of its dark secret. Sir John Barrow 
encouraged this public feeling, and impelled 
the official mind to Vigorous | action. In ten 
days the “ Fury” and “ tiecla” were recommis- 
sioned by Parry, and a fresh expedition or- 

this time to attempt the passage by 
the North American coast. At the end of 
April, 1821, Parry sailed upon his second 
famous voyage. He surveyed Repulse Bay, 
discovered “ Fury”-and-“ Hecla” Strait, and 
ascertained the N.E. point of North America ; 
but, baffled once more by the masses of ice in 
these narrow passages, after a twenty-seven 
months’ stay, and only on scurvy breaking out 
among his crews in August, 1823, he bore up 
once again for old England. 

Post rank and the distinguished appoint- 
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ment of hydrographer to the Admiralty were 
his rewards upon his return home. But Parry 
was not fitted yet for a home life. The 
drudgery of business was not suited to an 
eager nature possessed of such superabundant 
vitality and thirsting for renown. 

The constant and sublime excitement of an 
arctic voyage unfits a man for regular life. 
Parry felt this, and he used all his influence to 
secure the despatch of a third arctic expedi- 
tion. Franklin had then just returned from 
his perilous attempt to discover the North- 
west passage by the Coppermine River. He 
had established beyond doubt the position of 
the North American coast, by which Parry 
still maintained a North-west passage would 
one day be found. It is curious here to note 
how Parry, in a letter to Lord Melville, con- 
demns any attempt by Behring’s Straits—he 
writes :— 

The information Igtely obtained makes it less ad- 
visable than ever for England to make the attempt 
from any but the Atlantic side; because it is obvious, 
that any difficulties of a more than ordinary nature 
should be encountered at first, while the resources are 
complete, the ships uninjured, and the energy of the 
crews wholly unimpaired. 


M‘Clure’s success and Collinson’s researches 
hy this route, sufficiently prove the fallacy of 
Parry’s reasoning. At length it was decided 
that a third expeditiou should be fitted out. 
The route by Prince Regent’s Inlet was finally 
determined on ; and, in 1824, Parry sailed for a 
third time with the hopes and good-wishes of 
the nation for his success, The results of this 
voyage may be summed up briefly. Passing 
the winter at Port Bowen in safety, while 
exploring the Prince Regent Inlet in the course 
of the next summer, the “ Fury” was driven 
on shore by the rapid currents in this passage, 
and totally wrecked. The search for a North- 
west passage was thus abruptly checked. 
Parry had only one course to pursue, namely, 
to take on board the “ Fury’s” crew, and make 
the best of his way hack to the friendly coast 
of England, 

The yoyage of 1824, resulting in the loss of the 
“Pury,” was the last expedition in which Parry was 
engaged for the discovery of a North-west passage, his 
next public service having a different end in view, 
thongh it led him once more into similar scenes. Still, 
while. the great problem remained unsolved, his own 
exertions had not been without brilliant result. Even 
his failures served as landmarks to guide the steps of 
those who followed in his track, and the extent of his 
success, on ground hitherto unexplored, had, in a 
great measure, exhausted the more difficult part of the 
undertaking, leaving to his successors only the glory 
of completing the last link in the chain of discovery. 
He lived just long enough to see this link added, as he 


felt sure would eventually be the case. 


One more Polar voyage closed [Parry's 
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After his return in 1825, he 


arctic career. 
resumed his duties of hydrographer, but he 
soon tired of the sedentary life, and we find 
him in his spare hours drawing up a plan for 


an expedition to the Pole itself. Of the 
enormous difficulties in the way of reaching the 
Pole he was fully aware; but after all, as he 
wrote to Franklin, the true reply to all doubts 
was, “to go and see.” The memorial, backed 
by Sir Humphrey Davy, was after some 
resistance adopted by the Admiralty, and the 
“ Hecla ” ordered to be fitted out at once. 


Iam in the highest possible spirits, being quite re- 
joiced in the prospect of some new and honourable 
employment, better suited both to my tastes and early 
habits than the present sedentary occupation of my 
office. I was yesterday the whole day at Woolwic 
Dockyard, and went on board my dear old “ Heela,” to 
determine on a few trifling alterations which must be 
made in her. I feel very great interest in this expedi- 
tion, more than in any former one, as it is my own 
plan, and unique in its way. 


A few weeks before he started he was mar- 
ried to a daughter of Sir John (afterwards 
Lord) Stanley of Alderley. Mrs. Parry herself 
commissioned the ship, hoisting the pendant ; 
and, so great was Parry’s popularity with the 
sailors, that in three days, although with the 
rejection of a vast number of men, the “ Hecla” 
was fully manned. On March 25, 1527, the 
“ Hecla” left Deptford direct for Spitzbergen, 
off the shores of which they arrived on the 12th 
of May. Some time was lost in searching for a 
good harbour, but Truwrenberg Bay was at 
length selected, and the ship having been well 
secured on the 21st of June, Parry, with his 
boats’ crews and two sledges, left to attempt to 
reach the Pole. Their work was tremendous. 


The rough nature of the ice, combined with the 
softness of its upper surface, rendered each day’s work 
very tedious and laborious. Often, their way lay 
over small loose rugged masses, separated by little 

ols of water, obliging them constantly to launch and 

aul up the boats, each of which operations required 
them to be unloaded, and occupied nearly a quarter of 
an hour. More than once, they were upwards of two 
hours in advancing one hundred yards, and the snow 
was often so soft as to take them above their Enees at 
every step, so that they were sometimes five minutes 
together in moving a single empty boat with the 
united strength of the whole party, and the men, in 
dragging the sledges, were obliged to crawl on all 
fours, to make any progress at all. In parts, the ice 
was composed, on its upper surface, of irregular 
needle-like crystals, which, becoming loosened by the 
thaw, rendered it very fatiguing to walk over, besides 
cutting the soles of the boots, on which account the 
men called it “ pen-knife ice.” In all this troublesome 
work Parry took an active lead. Whenever the boats 
landed on a floe, he and Ross used to walk on ahead 
to select the best road. On arriving at any point of 
more than usual difficulty, they would mount one of 
the highest ‘‘hummocks” near, to obtain a better 
prospect. 

Nothing could well exceed the dreariness which 
such a view presented. The eye wearied itself in vain 
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to find any object but ice and sky to rest upon.” From 
want of variety, the most trifling circumstance engaged 
a more than ordinary share of our attention, a passing 
gull, or a mass of ice of unusual form, became objects 
which our situation and circumstances magnified into 
ridiculous importance, and we have since often smiled 
to remember the eager interest with which we regarded 
the most insignificant occurrences, 

In the course of one day’s travelling, the only 
notice of animal life consisted in their having “ heard 
a rotge,” while, at another time, a couple of small flies 
upon the ice were an event in the day’s journey 
considered worthy of notice. It may well be ima- 
gined, then, how cheering it was, “to turn from this 
scene of inanimate desolation to the two little boats in 
the distance, to see the moving figures of the men 
winding with their sledges among the hummocks, and 
to hear, once more, the sound of human voices break- 
ing the stillness of this icy wilderness. 


The great hope of Parry was, that the rough 
ice on which they now toiled and struggled 
would lead to some level field of main ice, over 
which they might haul their sledge boats with 
comparative ease. But nothing of the sort 
speared, and a terrible truth broke upon him 
at last, 


This was in the southerly drift of the whole body of 
ice, over which they were laboriously tracking their 
way, owing to the wind, which blew steadily from the 
north or north-west. The observations carefully made, 
at the close of each day's hard work, showed too 
clearly that often less than half of the actual distance 
travelled could be regarded as progress in a northerly 
direction. This mortifying truth was, for some time, 
kept from the knowledge of the men, who used, how- 
ever, good-humonredly to remark that they were “a 
long time getting to this 83°!” For a few days more 
they persevered, in the face of heavy snow-storms, 
and torrents of rain, which Parry had never seen 
equalled, but, the drift of the ice continuing as great 
as ever, he was, at length, compelled to confess that 
further labour were useless. Between the 22nd and 
26th of July, they had dragged the boats only ten or 
twelve miles, and were, after all, actually three miles 
southward of the point they had reached on the first 
of these days. “In fact,” says the author of “ Voy- 
ages within the Arctic Regions,” “the commander of 
the expedition, the officers and men, had, all of them, 
been laboriously and uselessly employed for thirty-five 
days of continuous and most fatiguing drudgery, to be 
compared in its effect to nothing less than the labour 
of rolling the stone of Sisyphus, the floe on which they 
were traversing, as they supposed, ten or twelve miles 
one day, having rolled them back again ten or twelve 
miles, and often more the next.” 

One day's rest was given, for the men to wash and 
mend their clothes, while the officers occupied them- 
selves in making observations in the highest latitude 
which had ever been reached, viz. 82° 40/ 23”, At 
this extreme point of their journey, their distance from 
the “Hecla,” after five weeks’ travel, was only 172 
miles, to accomplish which they had traversed upwards 
of 290 miles with the boats. Including, however, the 
journeyings backwards and forwards with the stores, 
they reckoned the whole distance over which they had 
gone at about 660 statute miles, “ being nearly suffi- 
cient to have reached the Pole in a direct line.” 


It was useless to press forward under these 
circumstances ; and after reaching the highest 
latitude of 82° 45’, 2 point which no other Polar 
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navigator before or since attained, or ever pass- 
ed, the order was given to return. The party 
reached the ship in safety, but terribly exhausted. 
A few weeks brought them all safely home, and 
Parry’s immortal arctic labours were ended. 

His reception in England was of course en- 
thusiastic. He was féted and feasted by public 
companies and private friends, and distinguished 
by the notice of royalty. The king bestowed 
upon him the honour of knighth He was 
the Hero of the North. His reputation even 
extended to and preceded him on the continent, 
where, in the course of a short tour, he met with 
distinguished respect and extraordinary hon- 
ours. A curious anecdote is related of his 
voyage home from Rotterdam ; as an instance 
of confidence justly felt in his seamanship and 
knowledge of the English coast it is worth pre- 
serving. 

During the homeward passage from Rotterdam, his 
vigilance and skill were called into requisition, and 
proved, without doubt, the means of saving the steamer 
and all on board. The night was so dark and tem- 

stuous that many of the passengers refused to go 
sey until it was known that Captain Parry had 
resolved to remain on deck; and well was it for us 
that he did so. His practised eye soon discovered, that 
the captain had mistaken the light on the Goodwin 
sands for that of the North Foreland lighthouse, so 
that the ship was rapidly hurrying towards those ter- 
rible shoals, and it required no little firmness on his 
own part to induce him to alter her course. 

The loss of the “ Violet” a short time since, 
arose, it is believed, from a similar error to that 
which Parry detected on the part of this com- 
mander. 

The remaining seven-and-twenty years of 
Parry's life may be briefly disposed of He 
was never aguin employed on active service. 
He had done his work well, and could afford to 
rest upon his laurels. A few years spent in 
Australia, as manager of the Australian Agri- 
cultural Company’s lands, were succeeded by 
a home appointment as Assistant Poor-law 
Commissioner ; but the work proving tooarduous, 
Parry, after a short trial, resigned in favour of 
a more suitable berth under the Admiralty as 
Comptroller of Steam Machinery—an appoint- 
ment he held till 1846, when he was removed 
by choice to the Captain-superintendency at 
Haslar Hospital. This post he held for the 
usual period ; and, in 1854, was appointed to 
the Lieutenant-governorship of Greenwich 
Hospital. On the 8th July, 1855, after some 
months of great suffering, this good and gallant 
old sailor yielded up his spirit into the hands 
of his Creator. 

Parry was a fine type of the British sea- 
man ; high-spirited, resolute, and innately brave, 
nothing checked him in carrying out that 
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which he thought or felt to be his duty. No 
troubles, no labours, no personal inconvenience, 
damped his zeal or depressed his spirit. With 
a genial frankness of character he united great 
industry, intense application, and indomitable 
perseverance. For these qualities alone, he 
stands forth to the young sailors of the present 
generation a representative man. But to such 
high qualities he added a superior virtue—a 
firm reliance upon God. This piety was the 
most estimable as it was the most unpretending 
trait in his character. From his earliest days 
he had schooled his mind into religious obedi- 
ence, and moulded it to virtue. Throughout 
life he set before himself honest and good ends ; 
he was resolute and constant in their pursuit, 
and in every action of his life confirmed the 
hopes raised by the proofs he had given of a 
pure piety and a firm religious faith. 

The same noble qualities which shone so 
conspicuously in his professional career, adorned 
and endeared his character in private life. He 
was a good son, a good husband, an affectionate 
father, and a firm friend. 

To all men Parry’s career affords a fine ex- 
ample of an honest, hardworking, well-spent life. 
To young sailors the value of such a record is 
incalculable ; and though the present volume is 
perhaps written in a tone too evangelical to be 
popular, yet the truth it contains loses nothing 
of its force, while the great moral it conveys— 
that a man may seek reputation without despis- 
ing virtue, and may become great as well as 
remain good, is unweakened by the pious and 
affectionate tone pervading its pages. The ex- 
ample of Parry’s eminent career is most to be 
studied for the constant abnegation of every 
selfish feeling which his whole life displayed, 
and for the habitual sacrifice of all personal con- 
siderations to the single object of strict duty, 
conscientiously performed in whatever station 
of life he was called upon to act. “All medi- 
tation of human affairs and human conduct,” 
observes Lord Brougham in one of his memo- 
rable speeches, “teaches us to set the highest 
yalue upon that genius which displays its tem- 
per and its extent by a skill as fertile of 
resources under adverse fortune, as swift in 
movement to meet sudden variation of circum- 
stances—guided, supported by a firmness of 
purpose which nothing can shake or can divert— 
keeping its own counsel, unmoved—and pier- 
cing the surrounding cloud to gain a view of the 
success upon which it reckons, because it has 
been well earned.” This is a noble—this is a 
moral courage—a courage unknown and incom- 
prehensible to the vulgar brave, and it was pre- 
eminently possessed by Edward Parry. 




















THREE YEARS IN CALIFORNIA. 


Three Years in California. 


Mr. Borruwick, the writer of these pleasant 
pages, was a victim to that peculiar disease the 
“gold fever.” The fever seized him in 1851 ; 
he fled from a pleasant life and a comfortable 
home; dashed off from New York for Chagres, 
became very sea-sick en route, but he did not 
repent—at least he does not say so—and was 
landed at length safely in San Francisco. The 
city, six years ago, was in a much more primi- 
tive state than at present. Manners and morals 
were at a low ebb. Every man then carried his 
revolver or his bowie-knife, quarrelled with his 
neighbour or was quarrelled with, and had no 
other alternative open to him but to murder, or 
be murdered. The city was divided between 
gambling booths, drinking saloons, theatres, and 
thieves ; a crop of villains, too, of the most ac- 
complished class, was plentiful ; while the vices 
and depravities of civilisation, flavoured with 
the spice of thorough unrestraint, were revelled 
in with savage greediness. Never was there 
such a pandemonium as San Francisco exhibited 
six years ago, nor such a remarkable instance 
of a commerce arising so purely speculative, 
profitable, and generally successful. 


San Francisco exhibited an immense amount of 
vitality compressed into a small compass, and a degree 
of earnestness was observable in every action of a man’s 
daily life. People lived more there in a week than 
they would in a year in most other places. ‘ 

In the course of a month, or a year, in San Francisco, 
there was more hard work done, more speculative 
schemes were conceived and executed, more money 
was made and lost, there was more buying and selling, 
more sudden changes of fortune, more eating and 
drinking, more smoking, swearing, gambling, and 
tobacco-chewing, more crime and profligacy, and, at 
the same time, more solid advancement made by the 
people, as a body, in wealth, prosperity, and the refine- 
ments of civilisation, than could be shown in an equal 
space of time by any community of the same size on 
the face of the earth. 

The everyday jog-trot of ordinary human existence 
was not a fast enough pace for Californians in their 
impetuous pursuit of wealth. The longest period of 
time ever thought of wasa month. Money was loaned, 
and houses were rented, by the month; interest and 
rent being invariably payable monthly and in advance. 
All engagements were made by the month, during 
which period the changes and contingencies were so 
great that no one was willing to commit himself for a 
longer term. In the space of a month the whole city 
might be swept off by fire, and a totally new one might 
be flourishing in its place. So great was the constant 
fluctuation in the prices of goods, and so rash and spe- 
culative was the usual style of business, that no great 
idea of stability could be attached to any thing, and 
the ever-varying aspect of the streets, as the | eee 
were being constantly pulled down and rebuilt, was 
emblematic of the equally varying fortunes of the 
inhabitants. 


There was no order, honesty, safety, or 
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police, and the only law that of self-defence, 
or mob justice. In such a city robbery and 
murder were rife, revenge common, and vice 
predominant. But in all congregations of men, 
however depraved, however madly resolved to 
maintain themselves free from all restraint, 
the profound truth that it is better to live 
under any authority than under none, strikes 
their convictions, and sooner or later insures a 
prompt and decisive result. The great social 
necessities, “Law and Order,” come to the 
surface, and after a brief struggle are indelibly 
stamped upon the society, and firmly established 
among the people. The natural law of reaction 
takes effect, and society immediately avenges 
itself by stern decrees against the licence of the 
previous age. 

San Francisco offered no exception to the 
rule. In less than five years law and order 
were established. Public opinion controlled 
individual conduct. The attractions of vice 
gave way to the enjoyments of social life, of 
home, of marriage, and domestic comfort. 
Trade, and commerce, and the ledger, superseded 
cards and the gambling saloons; rascality and 
vice were fairly beaten out of the field by 
industry and respectability ; and the very men 
who a few years before exhausted themselves 
in the lowest debauchery, resolved into hard- 
working honest citizens, who read their news- 
papers, carried on a gigantic trade, built 
churches and schools, and took their wives to 
an evening concert. Mr. Borthwick fails to 
tell us by what means this stable government 
was produced by 1856 out of the chaos of con- 
fusion of 1851. It is no easy task to form a 
constitution, or to establish a government. 
This episode in the history of California should 
afford materials of some interest, and it would 
have added considerably to the value of Mr. 
Borthwick’s book if he had treated us to a 
little substantial information upon this point. 
However, if San Francisco in 1851 was a 
miracle of vice, in 1856 it was a miracle of 
energy, enterprise, industry, and improvement. 
A more healthy tone pervaded the morale of 
society. It was no longer restricted to men ; 
women, as wives and daughters, softened and 
subdued the tone of the place. Trade and 
manufactures flourished. The extent and ac- 
commodation of the city had enormously 
increased. The inventive mechanical genius 
of the Americans devised a steam spade, or 
paddy, which swept away the surrounding sand- 
hills, where well-built houses now form popu- 
lous suburbs, while long ranges of magnificent 
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and lofty warehouses stretch out for a ‘mile 
upon land recovered from the sea, so that the 
Upper Town looks proudly down upon hand- 
some streets, churches, banks, and buildings, 
which do honour to the public spirit and 
liberality of the citizens of San Francisco. 

Mr. Borthwick did not remain very long in 
San Francisco, but he gives ussome lively sketches 
of the place and the people. The shoe-black 
brigade of San Francisco has progressed far 
beyond ours in England. It must be quite a 
comfort, as well as a convenience, to have one’s 
boots cleaned on the shores of the Pacific. 

The boot-blacking trade, was one which sprung 
up and flourished rapidly. It was monopolised by 
Frenchmen, and was principally conducted in the 
Plaza, on the long row of steps in front of the gam- 
bling saloons. At first the accommodation afforded was 
not very great. One had to stand upon one foot and 
place the — on 4 a, _ — .. eg 
standing a few ste . - 
sently pst we He ete esodeesd, ant, the boot-blacks 
working in partnership, time was economised by both 
boots being polished simultaneously. It was a ctirious 
sight to see thirty or forty men sitting in a row in the 
most public part of the city having their boots blacked, 
while as many more stood waiting for their turn. The 
next improvement was being accommodated with the 
morning papers while undergoing the operation; and 
finally, the boot-blacking fraternity, keeping pace with 
the progressive spirit of the age, opened saloons fur- 
nished with rows of easy-chairs on a raised platform, 
in which the patients sat and read the news, or ad- 
mired themselves in the mirror on the opposite wall. 
The regular charge for having one’s boots polished 
was twenty-five cents, ari English shilling—the smallest 
sum worth mentioning in California. 

One of the most curious features of San 
Francisco is the Chinese quarter of the city. 
The Celestials have invaded California to the 
extent of some 40,000—at one time they 
arrived in such ship-loads that the Americans 
seriously considered the propriety of expelling 
the whole race from the tountry. They form 
a distinct class, live by themselves, and both in 
the towns and at the mines maintain their 
exclusiveness. They trade or dig as the case 
may be, and, when they have realized sufficient 
wealth, they leave the country, taking their 
gold with them. Their whole system is most 
singular. A ship-load will arrive consigned to 
some wealthy Chinaman in San Francisco. He 
immediately prepares quarters for the immi- 
grants in the town, lands them like a cargo of 
slaves, and in a day or two marches them off in 
charge of an agent to the mines, to work at fixed 
wages. While at the diggings they are kept 
under complete control by the agent, and are 
regularly victualled, clothed, and paid like 
soldiers on service, by the chief at San Francisco. 
They appear to be an ingenious rather than a 
practical race. 

Their mechanical contrivances were not in the usual 
rough straightforward style of the mines; they were 
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curious, and very elaborately got up, but extremely 
wasteful of labour, and, moreover, very ineffective. 

The pumps wliich they had at work here were an 
instance of this. They were on the principle of a 
chain-pump, tlie chain being formed of pieces of wood 
about six inches long, hinging on each other, with 
cross-pieces in the middle for buckets, having about six 
square inches of surface. The hinges fitted exactly to 
the spokes of a small wheel, which was turned by a 
Chinaman at each side of it working a miniature 
treadmill of four spokes on the same axle. As speci- 
mens of joiner-work they were very pretty, but as 
pumps they were ridiculous ; they threw a mere driblet 
of water: the chain was not even encased in a box— 
it merely lay in a slanting trough, so that more than 
one half the —_— of the buckets was lost. An 
American miner, at the expenditure of one-tenth part 
of the labour of making such toys, would have set a 
water-wheel in the river to work an elevating pump, 
which would have thrown more water in half an hour 
than four-and-twenty Chinamen could throw in a day 
with a dozen of these gimcrack contrivances. 

They are an industrious set of people, no doubt, 
but are certainly not calculated for gold-digging. 
They do not work with the same force or vigour as 
American or European miners, but handle their tools 
like so many women, as if they were afraid of hurting 
themselves. The Americans call it “scratching,” 
which was a very expressive term for their style of 
digging. They did not venture to assert equal rights 
so far as to take up any claim which other miners 
would think it worth while to work; but in such 
places as yielded them a dollar or two a-day they 
were allowed to scratch away unmolested. Had they 
happened to strike a rich lead, they would have been 
driven off their claim immediately. They were very 
averse to working in the water, and for four or five 
hours in the heat of the day they assembled under the 
shade of a tree, where they sat fanning themselves, 
drinking tea, and saying “ too muchee hot.” 


A Chinaman is about the most harmless, 
inoffensive creature on the face of the earth ; he 
is not pugilistic by nature. Here is a laughable 
description of a squabble in their camp :— 


On the whole, they seemed a harmless, inoffensive 
pecans but one day, as we were going to dinner, we 

eard an usual hullaballoo going on where the China- 
men were at work; and on reaching the place we 
found the whole tribe of Celestials divided into two 
equal parties, drawn up against each other in battle 
array, brandishing picks and shovels, lifting stones as 
if to hurl them at their adversaries’ heads, and every 
man chattering and gesticulating in the most frantic 
manner. The miners collected on the ground to see 
the “muss,” and cheered the Chinamen on to more 
active. hostilities. But after taunting and threatening 
each other in this way for about an hour, during which 
time, although the excitement seemed to be continu- 
ally increasing, not a blow was struck nor a stone 
thrown, the two parties suddenly, and without any 
apparent cause, fraternised, and moved off together to 
their tents. What all the row was about, or why 
peace was so suddenly proclaimed, was of course a 
mystery to us outside barbarians; and the tame and 
unsatisfactory termination of such warlike demonstra- 
tions was a great disappointment, as we had been 
every moment expecting that the ball would open, and 
hoped to see a general engagement. 

It reminded me of the way in which a couple of French 
Canadians have a set-to. Shaking their fists within 
an inch of each other’s faces, they call each other 
all the names imaginable, beginning with sacré cochon, 
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and going through a long series of still less complimen- 
tary epithets, till finally sacré astrologe caps the 
climax. This is a regular smasher; it is ewpposed to 
be such a comprehensive term as to exhaust the whole 
vocabulary; both parties then give in for want of 
ammunition, and the fight is over. I presume it was 
by a similar process that the Chinamen arrived at a 
solution of their difficulty; at all events, discretion 
seemed to form a very large component part of 
Celestial valour. 


In San Francisco their quarter presented 
some novel features. 


Here the majority of the houses were of Chinese im- 
portation, and were stores, stocked with hams, tea, 
dried fish, dried ducks, and other very nasty-looking 
Chinese eatables, besides copper-pots and kettles, fans, 
shawls, chessmen, and all sorts of curiosities. Sus- 
pended over the doors were brilliantly-coloured boards, 
about the size and shape of a head-board over a grave, 
covered with Chinese characters, and with several 
yards of red ribbon streaming from them; while the 
streets were throngéed with long-tailed Celestials, 
chattering vociferously as they rushed about from store 
to store, or standing in groups studying the Chinese 
bills posted up in the shop windows, which may have 
been play-bills—for there was a Chinese theatre—or 

rhaps advertisements informing the public where the 

t rat-pies were to be had. A peculiarly nasty smell 
pervaded this locality, and it was generally believed 
that rats were not so numerous here as elsewhere. 

Owing to the great scarcity of washerwomen, Chinese 
energy had ample room to display itself in the washing 
and ironing business. Throughout the town might be 
seen occasionally over some small house a large 
American sign, intimating that Ching Sing, Wong 
Choo, or Ki-chong did washing and ironing at five 
dollars a-dozen. Tnside these places one found two or 
three Chinamen ironing shirts with large flat-bottomed 
copper pots full of burning charcoal, and, buried in 
heaps of dirty clothes, half-a-dozen more, smoking and 
drinking tea, 


But the Celestials did not despise the vices 
of European civilisation. They tried to keep 
pace with the progress of the day. 


They had their theatre and their gambling-rooms, 
the latter being small dirty places, badly lighted with 
Chinese paper lamps. They played a peculiar game. 
The dealer placed on the table several handfuls of small 
copper coins, with square holes in them. Bets were 
made by placing the stake on one of four divisions, 
aeiel in the middle of the table, and the dealer, 
drawing the coins away from the heap, four at a 
time, the bets were decided according to whether one, 
two, three, or four remained at the last. They are 
great gamblers, and, when their last dollar is gone, 
will stake any thing they possess: numbers of watches, 
rings, and such articles, were always lying in pawn on 
the table. 

The Chinese theatre was a curious pagoda-looking 
edifice, built by them expressly for theatrical purposes, 
and painted, outside and in, in an extraordinary manner, 
The performances went on day and night, without in. 
termission, and consisted principally of juggling and 
feats of dexterity. The most exciting part of the 
exhibition was ~ one man, and decidedly a man of 


some little nerve, made a spread eagle of himself and 
stood up against a door, while half-a-dozen others, at 
a distance of fifteen or twenty feet, pelted the door 
with sharp-pointed bowie-knives, putting a knife into 
every square inch of the door, but never touching the 
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man. It was very pleasant to see, from the unflinch- 
ing way in which the fellow stood it out, the confidence 
he placed in the infallibility of his brethren. They 
had also short dramatic performances, which were 
quite unintelligible to outside barbarians. The only 
point of interest about them was the extraordinary 
gorgeous dresses of the actors; but the incessant noise 
they made with gongs and kett'e-drums was so dis- 
cordant and deafening, that a few minutes at a time 
was as long as any one could stay in the place. 


Mr. Borthwick gives us an excellent notion 
of a Californian digger’s life. The diggings 
are very similar now to what they were in 
1851. The individual characteristics of a 
digger are analogous in all countries. A 
love of hard work, intense earnestness in 
pursuit of his object, dirt, discomfort, and hope-. 
fulness, for a digger is never disappointed. If 
he lose his last sixpence he can hire out at £12 
or £15 a month, and in a short time start a- 
fresh. The Californian digger, however, is dis- 
tinct from the Australian in this respect, that 
the system of organized labour is carried to a 
much higher and more successful point in Cali- 
fornia than in Australia. The Americans ap- 
preciate the advantages of combination, and ef- 
fect great works—they turn the course of a 
river, and clear out its bed, drain deep creeks, 
drift under mountains, and carry water for 
miles from a creek to a rich digging by flumes 
across the country. It is only combination 
that can effect such great works as these ; and 
it is because the English diggeis are deficient, 
both in the mechanical talent to contrive the 
means, and the good temper to combine and 
carry such measures out to their end, that the 
Australian Gold Fields, comparatively speak- 
ing, are so partially and imperfectly worked. 
There is no place like a gold field for bringing 
out in bold relief the distinctive qualities of 
the man. The best diggers are certainly the 
Americans ; they surpass the English in sobriety, 
in ready resouree, and in practical application of 
mechanical means, while they equal them in 
energy, daring, and perseverance. The English 
digger, though indefatigably hard working, is 
drunken and quarrelsome ; the German stupid 
and plodding ; the Frenchman lively and idle, 
fond of his compatriots, but more fitted to keep a 
restaurant than to handle a pick or shovel. 
Mr. Borthwick remarks that the Frenchmen 
were always the most comfortable of all diggers. 
Their tents were cleaner, their food better 
cvoked, and their little luxuries more choice 
than either the English or American. 

Among the principal sports of the diggings in 
California is the Neer atl ball fight 4 a 
description of one, with which we must close 
our notice of this late but lively and agreeable 
volume. 


The bear, a fine grizzly, called after General 
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Scott, was chained in the middle of the arena 
by a twenty foot chain. 


The next thing to be done was to introduce the bull. 
The bars between his pen and the arena were re- 
moved, while two or three men stood ready to put them 
up again as soon as he should come out. But he did 
not seem to like the prospect, and was not disposed to 
move till pretty orn ned poked up from behind, when, 
making a furious dash at the red flag which was being 
waved in front of the gate, he found himself in the 
ring face to face with General Scott. 

he General, in the mean time, had scraped 2 hole 
for himself two or three inches deep, in which hé was 
lying down. This, I was told by those who had seen 
his performances before, was his usual fighting attitude. 

The bull was a very beautiful animal, of a dark 
purple colour marked with white. His horns were 
regular and sharp, and his coat was as smooth and 
glossy as a racer’s, He stood for a moment taking a 
survey of the bear, the ring, and the crowds of people; 
but not liking the appearance of things in general, he 
wheeled round, and made a splendid dash at the bars, 
which had already been put up between him and his 
pen, smashing through them with as’ much ease as the 
man in the circus leaps through a hoop of brown paper. 
This was only losing time, however, for he had to go 
in and fight, and might as well have done so at once. 
He was accordingly again persuaded to enter the 
arena, and a perfect barricade of bars and boards was 
erected to prevent his making another retreat. But 
this time he had made up his mind to fight; and after 
looking steadily at the bear for a few minutes, as if 
taking aim at him, he put down his head and charged 
furiously at him across the arena. The bear received 
him crouching down as low as he could, and though 
one could hear the bump of the bull's head and horns 
upon his ribs, he was quick enough to seize the bull by 
the nose before he could retreat. This spirited com- 
mencement of the battle on the part of the bull was 
hailed with uproarious applause; and, by having shown 
such plack, he had gained more than ever the sympathy 
of the people. 

In the mean time, the bear, lying on his back, held 
the bull’s nose firmly between his teeth, and embraced 
him round the neck with his fore-paws, while the bull 
made the most of his opportunities in stamping on the 
bear with his hind-feet. At last the General became 
exasperated at such treatment, and shook the bull 
savagely by the nose, when a promiscuous scuffle en- 
sued, which resulted in the bear throwing his antago- 
nist to the ground with his fore-paws. 

For this feat the bear was cheered immensely, and 
it was thought that, having the bull down, he would 
make short work of him; but apparently wild beasts 
do not tear each other to pieces quite so easily as is 
pron supposed, for neither the bear’s teeth nor his 
ong claws seemed to have much effect on the hide of 
the bull, who soon regained his feet, and, disengaging 
himself, retired to the other side of the ring, while the 
bear again crouched down in his hole. 


* . * > * 


The bull showed no inclination to renew the combat; 
but by goading him, and waving a red flag over the bear, 
he was eventually worked up to such a state of fury as 
to make another charge. The result was exactly the 
same as before, only that when the bull managed to 
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get up after being thrown. the bear still had hold of the 
skin of his back. 

In the next round both parties fought more savagely 
than ever, and the advantage was rather in favour of 
the bear; the bull seemed to be quite used up, and to 
have lost all chance of victory. 

The conductor of the performances then mounted the 
barrier, and, addressing the crowd, asked them if the 
ball had not had fair play, which was unanimously 
allowed. He then stated that he knew there was not 
a bull in California which the General could not whip, 
and that for two hundred dollars he would let in the 
other bull, and the three should fight it out till one or 
all were killed. 

This proposal was received with loud cheers, and 
two or three men going round with hats soon collected, 
in voluntary contributions, the required amount. The 
people were intensely excited and delighted with the 
sport, and double the sum would have been just as 
quickly raised to insure a continuance of the scene. A 
man sitting next me, who was a connoisseur In bear- 
fights, and passionately fond of the amusement, in- 
formed me that this was “the finest fight ever fit in 
the country.” 

The second bull was equally handsome as the first, 
and in as good condition. On entering the arena, and 
looking around him, he seemed to understand the state 
of affairs at once. Glancing from the bear lying on 
the ground to the other bull standing at the opposite 
side of the ring, with drooping head and bloody nose, 
he seemed to divine at once that the bear was their 
common enemy, and rushed at him full tilt. The bear, 
as usual, pinned him by the nose; but this bull did not 
take such treatment so quietly as the other; struggling 
violently, he soon freed himself, and, wheeling round 
as he did so, he caught the bear on the hind-quarters 
and knocked him over ; while the other bull, who had 
been quietly watching the proceedings, thought this a 
good opportunity to pitch in also, and rushing up, he 
gave the bear a dig in the ribs on the other side before 
he had time to recover himself. The poor General 
between the two did not know what to do, but struck 
out blindly with his fore-paws with such a pitiable look, 
that I thought this the most disgusting part of the 
whole exhibition. 

After another round or two with the fresh bull, it 
was evident that he was no match for the bear, and it 
was agreed to conclude the performances. The bulls 
were then shot to put them out of pain, and the com- 
pany dispersed, all apparently satisfied that it had been 
a very splendid fight. 

The only fault of Mr. Borthwick’s book is, 
that it is behind the age. He has not kept up, 
like his Chinamen, with that universal law of 
progress. His book is a volume of recollec- 
tions, lively and graphic, and five years ago 
would have attracted eager readers. His pic- 
tures of the gambling saloons lose half their 
force by the recollection that they have lost half 
their rascality ; and hence we fear that he can- 
not claim to be read on the score of novelty ; 
but his book, for all that, will pass an idle hour 
pleasantly ; for, on the whole, he gives us an 
excellent notion of life on the other side of the 


Isthmus. 
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The Life and Opinions of General Sir Charles James Napier, G.C.B. By Lieut.-General 


Sir Witttam Napier, K.C.B., &c. &e. 
Murray, 1857. 


Tis is the biography of 9 man whom Mr. 
Sydney Herbert characterized, in his able 
speech in the debate on China, as “ONE oF 
THE NOBLEST SOLDIERS WE EVER HAD,” and this 
designation was received with cheers by the 
House, as a character of Sir Charles Napier to 
which the assembled Commons of England 
readily assented. The work may indeed he 
almost styled an Autobiography, for the author 
has wisely permitted his hero almost entirely to 
tell his own tale. He opens to us freely his 
brother’s letters and journals, and exhibits him, 
not as a panegyrist striving to display his hero in 
the fairest light, but truly andsimply “in his habit 
as he lived.” The narrative is without studied 
embellishment on the one hand, or partialsuppres- 
sion on the other. The man is brought before us 
as he stood in life, with all his virtues and with all 
his defects. What the old Roman wished he 
could do for himself living, is here done by 
fraternal piety for the dead. We have thus 
far more accurate means of judging Sir Charles 
Napier than any previous biographer, has ven- 
tured to place before the public, and few men are 
there recorded in history who could come forth so 
triumphantly from a scrutiny so rigid, and an 
ordeal so severe. 

It was a remarkable point regarding Sir 
Charles Napier that, though often feared and 
distrusted by those who neither knew nor 
understood him, there was never a man re- 
garded more enthusiastically by those whom a 
close intimacy enabled to see by what a truly 
noble spirit he was guided in every act, whether 
of public or of private life. Strangers who 
judged him only by hearsay talked of his rash- 
ness, of his rudeness, and of his impatience of 
superior command ; but those who had better 
because closer means of observation, knew that 
his natural temper was the exact reverse of 
this. Instead of rashness they saw in him 
caution personified ; weighing, even down to all 
their minutest bearings,the probable results of 
every public measure that he advocated, and of 
every enterprise that he undertook. Daring be- 
yond most men in action, his was not the audacity 
of recklessness, but the unflinching fearlessness 
of one who knew the resistless effect of intrepid 
confidence in carrying out a plan of action. 
If, again, he was ever rude, it was only to those 
who, presuming on their position, had with pert 
presumption affronted him with the insolence 
of office. Such superciliousness he was never 
afraid to meet, to resent, and to chastise; but 
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to all around him and beneath him he was 
kind, gentle, and forgiving as a child. In 
regard to the allegation of his impatience of 
superior command, it may suffice to state that, 
duringa long andactivecareer, out ofsometwenty 
or thirty different authorities under whom he 
served, serious misunderstandings only occurred 
with some three or four; and in those cases 
the dissensions were not of his seeking, but 
were forced upon him by the authorities them- 
selves. On the suicidal principle of supporting 
authority per fas et nefas, the governments of the 
period thought fit to declare him in the wrong; 
but few who are correctly acquainted with the 
grounds of difference in each case would, in the 
present day, venture to affirm that he was other- 
wise than right in all. 

The late Sir Charles Napier was also for a 
long time under a ban in consequence of the 
extreme liberality or radicalism, as it was called, 
of his political principles. But that charge like 
others has now passed away—and his opinions, 
then held to be so startling, are now avowed 
openly by many of the calmest thinkers of the 
country. The atrocities perpetrated by the 
Government during the Irish Rebellion, and 
which first revolted his youthful mind, are deeds 
of which no one now speaks with other than 
unmitigated disgust. The class legislation 
which so long divided the same unhappy coun- 
try, has now given place to just and equal laws. 
The brutal system then pursued towards our 
soldiers, and against which he so long and so 
strenuously contended, is now ‘also happily 
numbered among the things that have passed 
away. To work upon their better feelings, 
and to raise them in self-respect by deal- 
ing with them kindly, and striving to improve 
their education and position generally, is now 
admitted as the true policy. Another point 
which he strove for—the increasing the comfort 
and respectability of the married soldier—is a 
point also now beginning to attract the atteation 
it deserves. Sir Charles may likewise be deemed 
to have been one of the earliest and staunchest 
supporters of the claim of the Roman Catholic 
soldier to have chaplains provided to admi- 
nister the rites of religion to him at foreign 
stations—a proposition which must be deemed 
equitable, and which is wholly separate from 
the question of affording to that creed any 
state support. Sir Charles, too, it was, who 
first introduced the practice of naming in the 
official despatches private soldiers who had dis- 
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tinguished themselves in action, a practice which 
has done almost more than any thing to foster 
loyalty, and offer an incentive to good conduct 
in the lower ranks of the army, and to preserve 
a high sense of honour and a thorough soldier- 
like tone. Finally, to pass over hundreds of 
minor points, he was the first to bring into 
operation a proper system for conveying the 

of our armies, both for officers and men ; 
without which the most splendid strategetic 
abilities at the head of them, must necessarily 
be ‘too often exerted in vain. 

Then, too, as regards general matters, his 
opinions have not less been making progress in 
the public mind. He was one of the earliest 
to perceive the cancer created by slavery in the 
Constitution of the United States, and to show 
how entirely it must put the latter in our 
power if taken proper advantage of by us in 
any future rupture. The Duke of Wellington’s 
sagacity is highly landed in having enunciated 
the principle that England could not engage 
in little wars, but we find it substantially laid 
down in the Journals of Sir Charles for the 
year 1806. He was one of the first to see how 

‘futile must be the attempts of England to 
maintain the throne of the Bourbons, and how 
deeply seated had Napoleonic Imperialism taken 
root among the people of France. In bis govern- 
ment of Cephalonia, and afterwards in Scinde, 
he was among the first to lay the stress, now ad- 
mitted, on the necessity of roads and public 
works. The great advantages of a decimal coin- 
age attracted his attention so early as 1835. The 
necessity of a repeal of the Corn-laws was one 
of his then supposed crotchets, yet this has 

“now been carried without any of those evils 
proceeding from it that were expected to re- 
sult. And however men’s opinions may vary 
as to the measure in the abstract, and as to 
whether the statesman who brought it in was 
the proper man to introduce it—yet there are 
few now who do not feel that it is a question 
which it has been a great advantage to have 
finally settled. But, perhaps, the most eminent 
service Sir Charles Napier ever rendered to his 
country, was that which he performed when in 

‘command of the northern district of England, 

‘during a period of great Chartist excitement, 

‘from April 1839 to April 1841. 

The distinguished service we allude to was 
the total change introduced by him into the 
system of dealing with the disaffected—many of 
whom might, it is true, be factivus demagogues, 
but more of whom were personally suffering 
under the great incentives in all ages to disaf- 
‘feetion—injustice and want. He showed in 
this arduous duty the highest moral principle 
vand the greatest military skill. He proved that 
~the sacred. obligation of.a suldier to his severcign 

‘ 


was entirely reconcileable with a tenderness to 
her misguided people, such as had been pre- 
viously unknown. In a word, while arranging 
his plans, and so disposing of his forces as to 
put down actual outbreak in a manner the most 
summary and decisive, he with masterly tact 
deprived the people, on one hand, of all excuse 
for a resort to extremities, and, on the other, 
supplied them with good grounds to believe in 
the hopelessness of such an attempt. This he 
effected by leaving them as much as possible to 
the police and civil power, by withdrawing from 
among them petty patrols under inferior officers, 
whose presence was only calculated to provoke 
collision, and by keeping his force under officers 
of standing in whom he could place reliance, and 
whom—an art attainable only by the highest 
genius—he had managed to imbue with a spirit 
similar to his own. He showed the people in 
short—not irritatingly, but kindly though im- 
pressively—his strength, and left it to their good 
sense whether they would initiate a quarrel 
which, instead of advancing their interests, 
could only lead to their destruction. Those 
who understand the real difficulties of the work, 
will freely accord to Sir Charles’s performance of 
it, the merit at once of the most guarded cau- 
tion and of the most consummate skill; but, 
more than this, he afforded a lesson which, we 
believe, on any future occasion will be always 
followed—by showing in times of civil distur- 
bance in what the soldier's duty really consists. 
He exhibited similar qualities in Scinde. There 
a Belooche population, of hereditary turbulence 
and scorn of all rule whatever, he quietly 
brought into a peaceful submission, which ended 
in an enthusiastic attachment to him personally. 
And this, not by bullying and threatening, but 
by simply showing them, as he had done the 
Chartists, that he was their master ; and that, 
because he was their master, he could afford to 
prove himself their friend. 

It is time, however, for us to turn to our au- 
thor’s volumes, from which we shall be able to 
give our readers a far more graphic description 
of this noble soldier than any that could be pro- 
duced by our own pen. The lineage of Sir 
Charles was illustrious in every sense of the 
word. 


Born at Whitehall, 10th of August, 1782, Charles 
Napier was the son of the Honourable George Napier 
and Lady Sarah Lennox, daughter of the second Duke 
of Richmond. This nobleman, grandson of Charles 
the Second, married Lady Sarah Cadogan, daughter 
of Marlborough’s favourite general. ‘ 

Charles Napier, sickly as a child from the miscon- 
duct of a barbarous nurse, was probably stinted of 
natural growth, being low of stature and slight, though 
both his parents were tall and strong—his father gigan- 
tic; but vigorous temperance, through life inviolate, 


* gave him an iron constitution, evinced by immense men- 


tal labours and the endurance of strange sufferings in 
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every variety of climate. When he was three years 
old, his father settled at Calbridge, a small town on the 
Liffey, ten miles from Dublin, where he was close to 
Castietown, the magnificent house of Mr. Conolly, who 
had married Lady Sarah’s sister, Lady Louisa Lennox. 
Near Carton, also, the abode of the Duke of Leinster, 
who had married Lady Emily, another sister, mother 
of the high-spirited but unhappy Lord Edward Fitz- 
geral@. A fourth sister was Lady Caroline, the first 
Lord Holland’s wife, and mother of Charles Fox. These 
cousins were all sixth in descent from Henry the Fourth 
of France on one side; but Charles Napier traced his 
lineayeon the other to the Great Montrose, and the 
still greater Napicr of Merchiston, inventor of logar- 
ithms; hence the blood of the white-plumed Bearnois 
commingled with that of the heroic Highlander in his 
veins, and his arm was not less strong than theirs in 
battle. 

No wonder that the brightest genius and the 
highest courage should be the produce of such 
blood, if the doctrine be true that qualities are 
hereditary. The following description of Sir 
Charles in his childhood will be seen to be true 
to the letter by all who, in after life, knew the 
man :— 

As a child Charles Napier was demure and thought- 


ful, and his expressions had generally a touch of great- 
ness: * * * a longing for fame was, with him, a 


master-passion, and in his childhood he looked to war 


for it with an intense eagerness; yet nothing savage 
ever entered his mind, his compassionate sensibility 
was that of a girl; it was displayed early and continued 
till death. 


Sir Charles, his biographer tells us, at the 
age of twelve received a commission in the 33rd, 
but was soon transferred ta the 89th, then 
forming a part of an army assembling at Nettley 
under Lord Moira, and in which his father held 
the post of Assistant Quartermaster-General. 
He did not join his corps, being of course too 
young ; but, being taken there by his father, he 
was early initiated into the ways of soldiers. 
He thence returned to school in Ireland, and 
after a series of boyish adventures there during 
that exciting period, entered public life in 
1799, as aide-de-camp to Sir James Duff, then 
commanding the Limerick district. He soon 
afterwards broke his leg in a frightful manner, 
and this may be considered his first initiation 
into the pain and suffering it was his fate 
through life so often to endure. The leg was 
set crooked at first, and was only reduced to a 
proper shape by an operation the most excruci- 
ating that ever tried a human being’s endurance. 
The youth, however, was not to be frightened, 
bore the torture with fortitude, and the result 
was the restoration of his limb to something 
like its original form. 

In 1800, we firid him writing: “I have just 
heard that a new expedition is talked of in 
England—I must contrive to go.” He accord- 
ingly exchanged into the rifle corps, and thus 
describes “his indignation at the very ‘idea of 


continuing to retain the sweets of home life on 
the staff, when hard work and hard blows were 
likely to be the fate of his regiment abroad :— 
December, 1800.—Douglas, my brother aide-de- 
camp, told me prea evening that he heard Sir 
James read to Lady Duff the letter he wrote to you, 
advising you to get me leave of absence from the Duke 
of York, on the plea that I was not fit for duty. Iam 
sure you will never consent to do any thing of the sort 
—which you must think, and which you may be cer- 
tain I think, would be disgraceful, and unhecoming the 
character of a British soldier. Sir James would not 
have done such a thing for himself, and could not have 
considered much when he proposed it for me. 


He joined his regiment accordingly, but it 
was kept at home; so he was not destined 
to see service for the present, the peace of 
Amiens intervening to cut off all hopes, for the 
time, of the adventurous career he sought for. 
After passing some time in country quarters 
he went to the metropolis, where we are 
told that “he was able to meet and repel 
with the austerity of a philosopher the tempta- 
tions of London.” Thence he was transferred 
to the staff of General Fox in Dublin, and 
thence, still on the general’s staff, to England 
again, when the general returned to Lon- 
don. During the whole of this time his prin: 
cipal recreation appears to have been riding, 
and his chief occupation that close devotion to 
reading, more particularly works connected 
with the military sciences, for which he was 
throughout life so conspicuous. It was at this 
period that an aunt of his, who had been shame- 
fully treated by the East India Company, ap- 
pears to have first instilled into his mind that 
mingled hatred and scorn of that body with 
which it was ever afterwards pervaded. “ Well 
she knew,” says the biographer, “the Eastern 
people, and deeply into her nephew’s mind 
worked the stories she told of the cruelty and 
fraud perpetrated by the Company’s govern- 
ment in India.” Her stories, however, could 
have hardly been more telling against it than 
the opinions of Lord Cornwallis, whom Sir 
Charles had probably known in Dublin; and 
“of whom Napoleon said,” the biographer tells 
us, “ that a dozen men so honest would redeem 
a whole nation.” 

An anecdote of Sir Charles’s father, given in 
the early part of the first volume, shows how 
hereditary was the feeling of indignation that 
burned within him at any thing like dishonesty 
and false dealing to the soldier. His maxim 
was ever the rational and truly English one, 
and the only one that the spirit of the nation 
now would tolerate—namely, that to justify a 
rigorous exercise of the powers which the 
articles of war confer, it is essential’ that: the 
state should have right as well as might on its 
side. “These were not, however, the ideas. pre- 
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valent in those days ; and the following passage 
regarding his father’s regiment, the Londonderry 
militia, of which Lord Conyngham was colonel, 
shows the infamous methods adopted to recruit 
our armies in the year 1794, 

He (Colonel Napier) had only to discipline it, and 
did so with a rare ability, but had nothing to do with 
the mode of recruiting, which he abhorred; for the 
men had been raised by the usual infamous mode of 
the times—that is to say, false promises, the officers 
obtaining rank according to the number of the recruits 
they brought. The men were told that their embodi- 
ment was to be permanent, that they were only to 
serve in Ireland, and be discharged in seven years! 
Yet they were almost immediately sent to Macclesfield, 
and from thence to Exeter, to be drafted into the 43rd 
regiment: they resisted, but were cruelly enforced to 
obey, and cruelly punished. Colonel Napier had 
qnitted the regiment at Macclesfield in disgust, and 

tting that he was not in Lord Conyngham’s place, 
thinking that 9 vigorous resistance would have pre- 
vented the foul play. 


It may be well if politicians, who are so ready 
to light up the flames of war in every quarter 
of the globe, quoting the old prestige of England 
as a justification, will consider calmly how 
far it is probable in the present day that those 
enormous loans could he raised, and those 
enormous kidgappiags of men perpetrated, by 
which that prestige had to be maintained. We 
are very much mistaken for our part, if, under 
existing circumstances, it might not be best to 
husband our resources for cases of real necessity. 
For to these things there must necessarily be a 
limit, and the limit as to taxation has been 
almost reached ; while as to the power of rais- 
ing soldiers im this way it has long been passed. 

In 1806 Sir Charles, being then in his 24th 
year, obtained from Mr, Fox a majority in a 
Cape colonial corps. He was almost im- 
mediately afterwards gazetted into the 50th 
regiment, and from Bognor, which soon became 
the quarters of his regiment, made frequent 
excursions to Goodwood, “ where the Duke of 
Richmond frequently employed him to make 
military sketches, imparting at the same time 
his own views for the defence of Sussex 
against the threatened invasion. These were 
not perhaps of the highest order, yet the result 
of much reflection and information, and cal- 
culated to awaken his nephew’s greater faculties 
for war. Soon, however, this mental aid and 
worldly support was cut off—the duke died at 
the end of the year.” 

How true was the following opinion recorded 
by him about this time, both of our soldiers and 
their leaders !—equally true is it at the present 
day :—* Englishmen unite German strength and 
persevering courage with French enthusiasm, 
our army is at present (1807) the finest 
though generally given to bad work- 


if 


: 
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Sir Charles, at this time, strictly persevered 
in the performance of regimental duty, rightly 
judging that a thorough knowledge of the 
lower branches of the profession was abso- 
lutely necessary to fit him for the position of 
command which he hoped eventually to obtain. 
The following entry in his journal, in 1808, 
shows that, as regards official neglect of the 
soldiers, there is nothing new under the sun :— 

The barrack office have at last sent down fresh 
bedding for the soldiers now that so many are dead, 
and that the mild weather makes it of little consequence 
to the living! They are very kind and humane! 

The time had now arrived when Sir Charles 
was to enter into the career of action on the 
stage of real warfare, to which he had so long 
aspired. After the battle of Vimeira his regi- 
ment was ordered to Lisbon, where, in the 
absence of the colonel on leave, he took the 
command. He was thus placed under a leader 
in whose talents he had the highest confidence, 
and whose personal character he revered. His 
regiment became a part of the force under Sir 
John Moore. His brother, at the time, was 
serving on that general’s personal staff with 
the late Lord Hardinge; Sir Charles himself 
was placed with his own regiment in Lord 
William Bentinck’s brigade. How Moore was 
on every side thwarted and misled by the civil 
authorities of Spain and the Epglish political 
agents there, on whose accuracy he had a right 
to rely, and into what disasters their misleading 
betrayed him, are matters of history. What 
the ablest man could do under such circum- 
stances, Moore achieved. He rescued his army 
from the grasp of overwhelming numbers led 
by Napoleon, and then by his first generals ; 
and, having brought it safely to Coruiia, 
gaye battle—a battle in which he gained a 
glorious victory, and met a hero’s death. Sir 
Charles, then Major Napier, fought with a 
heroism worthy of his leader, and, after bearing 
the brunt of the battle, was at last left unsup- 
ported, and fell at the head of his regiment, 
covered with wounds. He was afterwards 
picked up by the French, and, under their 
friendly care, most miraculously recovered, after 
having been left some hours on the ground for 
dead. The touching narrative detailing the 
writer's feelings on the occasion, and which Sir 
William has taken from among his brother's 
papers, we have not space to extract ; but it is, 
for its beauty and simplicity, one of the most 
curious papers extant. We are sure that it 
will affect the feelings of our readers on its 
perusal, as deeply as it has done our own. Yet 
for this brilliant service no reward was for a 
long time granted, and thus Sir Charles was 
first taught to learn the lesson that has been 
learned by so many, how thankless is the ser- 
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vice of the state. It suited the purpose of the 
ministry of the day to run down Moore, be- 
cause they could thus best throw a veil over 
their own incapacity, which had led to his ex- 
pedition having so fatal a result. Thus it has 
ever been. Of victories they appropriate to 
themselves the credit; but the misfortunes, 
which no sagacity on the part of the com- 
mander can obviate—because occasioned by 
their incapacity and neglect—they leave him or 
his memory to bear the brunt of, as it may. Gra- 
titude and truthfulness, and a chivalrous support 
of those whom public clamour, originating in 
public ignorance, censures and stigmatizes, are 
words, if we may judge of the Cabinet's conduct 
in 1855-6, that in the official vocabulary of 
England have no place. 

_ Marshal Ney and his staff, into whose hands 
Major Napier fell, treated him with great kind- 
ness, and, compassionating the feelings of a 
mother suffering under an accumulation of 
afflictions (for Lady Sarah was then a widow, 
and blind), he generously allowed Napier to 
return home, on the condition of not serving 
again till duly exchanged. The description of 
Sir Charles by his brother at this period is so 
graphic, that we shall extract it entire :— 


On his father’s birthday, 20th March, Charles Na- 
pier’s captivity ended, one of many notable coinci- 
dences attending him through life, and always accepted 
with a half superstitious satisfaction. Up to this period, 
his countenance had been very comely, yet grave and 
sedate ; his dark lustrous eyes alone giving signs of the 
fiery spirit within. Previously, he had been inclined 
to care for outward appearances, though without 
regard to fashion; but after Coruna, dress was dis- 
regarded, his manuer became eager and restless, with 
sudden spasmodic movements, springing partly from 
his wounds, partly from previous ill health. This 
change of manner was a mark of awakened genius; 
he had warred with and against mighty energies; and, 
thus becoming conscious of ability, his countenance 
assumed a peculiarly vehement earnest expression, and 
his resemblance to a chained eagle has been universally 
remarked. 

Regarded now as belonging to history, a similarity 
in character to the French general Dessaix is re- 
markable. The latter has been described by Napoleon 
asasmall dark man, so absorbed in glorious aspira- 
tions, that being several times secretly and gratui- 
tously furnished with camp equipage, he was on each 
occasion denuded of it in a week, and found sleeping 
under a gun, careless of his loss. This portrait could 

for that of Charles Napier in all points but one; 

e would not have lost his equipment, for order was 
with him a prominent quality; but he would have 
refused it from disdain of such disturbance to his 
simple habits. In military daring and moral worth, 
the resemblance seems complete. Alike careless of 
personal comfort and appearance, both were regarded 
as eccentric by common minds, but were the idol of 
their soldiers; and, while warring with absolute success 

ainst the bravest Asiatics, Mamelukes, and Beloo- 
chees, in countries precisely similar, Egypt and Scinde, 
both were by them conquered. Enemies designated 
Dessaix as the Just Sultan, Napier as the Just Pa:/i- 
shaw. The French general was, however, never proved 
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as a legislator and ruler. At Marengo, Lord William 
Bentinck, then serving with the Austrian army, saw 
Dessaix fall; and, from Lord William’s brigade at 
Coruna, Napier advanced and also fell under his eye 
happily not in death: he lived to render greater service 
to England than ever Dessaix did for France; but how 
differently have they been treated! The Frenchman’s 
fume was instantly accepted as a part of his nation’s 
glory ; sovereign and people strove as to which should 
most earnestly express gratitude and admiration. The 
Englishman, with higher claims, was foully insulted 
and maligned in life, neglected in death! hat then? 
his fame needs not the support of courts, it belongs to 
history. 


In compliance with his parole, Major Napier 
remained for some time virtually a prisoner 
though at home, and did not rejoin his regiment 
till January 1810. At that time, “ Sir Arthur 
Wellesley had again taken the command, had 
forced the passage of the Douro, fought the 
battle of Talavera, retreated to Portugal, and 
become Lord Wellington. He was at this time 
on the north-east frontier of that country, and 
prepared for its defence against Massena; but 
with resources so little understood by his 
government or army, that a hasty and disastrous 
evacuation was expected by both.” 

Into the details of the glorious operations in 
which Sir Charles Napier now took part, we 
have not space te enter ; but the extracts from 
his letters and journals at this period will well 
repay perusal, being full of observations show- 
ing at every turn the thorough soldier and the 
well-read and deeply-reflecting man. He 
applied for the advancement due to him, but, 
to quote the words of the biographer :— 

His claim to promotion was met by shuffling cold 
evasions, it was his right and was of course denied; 
but he easily obtained leave to risk his life again, that 
being a favour which gave him no claim and might get 
rid of one. Hence, in May, as a volunteer he joined 
the light division beyond the Coa, under the fiery 
Robert Craufurd, who was with less than four 
thousand men braving the whole French army on a 

lain, having only a fordable river between them! 

his was a place to take lessons in war, and Charles 
Napier’s journals and correspondence showed how he 
profited. 

In the autumn of the year he was wounded: 

Charles Napier, clinging to the light division, was 
engaged in all the skirmishes until the English general 
Walting, on the Busaco mountain, offered battle. 
There, riding in the train of Wellington, at the point 
where Regnier’s corps assailed the position, he remained 
on horseback when the fire was so terrible that all the 
staff and all the volunteers—with the exception of his 
cousin, the present Admiral Napier—had dismounted. 
He, seeing him the only mounted man in a red coat 
when all the others were in blue, asked him to alight: 
at least to put on his cloak, or he would be marked 
down. His answer was—“ No! this is the uniform of 
my regiment, and in it I will show or fall this day,” 
Scarcely had the words been uttered when he fell! A 
bullet had entered on the right of his nose and lodged 
in the left jaw near the ear, shattering the bone to 
pieces. He was borne away past Lord Wellington, 
and, though sinking from loss of blood, took off his hat 
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and waved it, muttering—for he was unable to speak 
out—“ I could not die at a better moment.” 

While at Lisbon detained as a convalescent, 
he had an affair with the prime minister, in 
which he exhibited his characteristic refusal to 
submit to that insolence from an official which 
is not to be tolerated from a gentleman in 
private life. An ample and humble apology 
to him in writing was the result. 

In 1811], still unpromoted, notwithstanding 
his claims on account of his late wound, of his 
noble behaviour at Coruiia, and of his general 
services, he returned to his duty under Welling- 
ton, “ who was now leading the army to 
Victories as incessant as they were glorious.” 

Combat followed combat; the light division led in 
poren and Charles Napier, with his wound still 

daged, rode above ninety miles on one horse and 
in one course to join the army. His regiment being 
with the heavy body, he heard each morning the ever 
recurring sound of the light division’s combats in front, 
and had hourly to ask of wounded men if his brothers 
were living? Thus advancing, on the 14th of March 
he met a litter of branches borne by soldiers and 
covered with a blanket. ‘* What wounded officer is 
that?” Captain Napier of the 52nd—a broken limb. 
Another litter followed. ‘“ Who is that?” Captain 
Napier of the 43rd—mortally wounded :—and it was 
thought so then. Charles Napier looked at them and 
passed on to the front! 


Such were the scenes of carnage through 
which Sir Charles and his brothers had to wade 
to attain the moderate share of honours which 
their country has accorded them. Those who 
are ever on the look-out to challenge the 
liberality of the state to her defenders, would do 
well to reflect for an instant on the career of 
danger and of suffering through which alone a 
name in arms can be acquired. With those 
danglers about a court who secure so large a 
share of what should only be accorded as a 
reward for merit in the field, we have of course 
no sympathy, and to such no pittance could be 
too small to be equal to their deserts. But the 
Napiers have none of them been of that class 
of feather-bed soldiers, who monopolize so 
much of the honours and rewards of the 
profession, in return, not for service, but for 
sycophancy and for parliamentary support. 

The last action Sir Charles was engaged in 
at this period, was the bloody battle of Fuentes 
Onore. After that he was temporarily em- 
ployed on a particular service by Lord Welling- 
ton, which he performed entirely to his chief's 
satisfaction ; and then at last the long withheld 
promotion was granted to him, though in a 
form the least gracious possible. 


The promotion was to the 102nd—a Colonial corps 
just returned from Botany Bay with the stigma of 
mutiny. Dreary, obscure, and soul-sickening service 
was thus substituted for the glorious warfare in which 
he had been so distinguished—so wounded! 


Of course this necessitated his return to 
England, where and in quarters at Guernsey he 
spent some time. 

He was not destined, however, to be long at 
rest, for his regiment was, in 181:’, ordered to 
Bermuda, a duty the least pleasant of all. The 
habitual neglect shown by the authorities to 
the wants of the soldier, are illustrated by the 
following extract from his diary :— 


While at Plymouth I procured bedding for the men, 
which idle official rascals had thought quite unnecessary. 
Whether the Admiralty or transport-office is in fault, 
is unknown, but the attempt to send five hundred 
soldiers on a voyage, which may last two months, with 
only the deck to lie on, is shameful. 


But so it ever is and ever will be while these 
matters are left to be administered by non- 
military men. The neglects which led to all 
the disasters in the Crimea were, in like manner, 
not so much the neglects of the officers in 
command there, as of a government totally and 
indeed necessarily incompetent to conduct the 
duties of the war department at home. 

In 1813 Sir Charles Napier was appointed toa 
brigade under Sir Sydney Beckwith, to whom 
the command of the troops had been given 
destined to act against America, in the war 
which that country had declared against Great 
Britain in the preceding year. The naval 
part of the expedition being under a separate 
head, the usual fruits of a divided command 
took place, aud history has recorded the re- 
sults. Sir Charles afterwards describes it as 
“a war of folly and piracy, uniting all that 
is bad without a redeeming point, not even 
that of success.” He saw very clearly the evils 
he was powerless to remedy, and, after vainly 
striving to avert them, was not sorry to ex- 
change back into the 50th again. There he 
had hopes of being once more under Wellington 
in the Peninsula, but when he reached England 
the war in France had ended. In December 
1814 he was reduced to half-pay, and entered 
as a senior student the military college at 
Farnham. The reflections jotted down by 
him when there are full of admirable sense, and 
show how deeply he had reflected on most 
subjects (particularly on those relating to his 
profession), and how just and accurate were 
the notions he had formed. 

In 1815, Napoleon’s outburst from Elba—the most 
astounding a that ever established one man’s 
mastery over the rest of his species—shook the world: 
Europe arose in arms. This commotion of war drew 
Charles Napier to Ghent, where he awaited the great 
impending battle, not called by duty but seeking it as a 
volunteer. Napoleon’s rapidity baffled all calculations, 
and Waterloo was fought almost before the French 
passage of the Sambre was known at Ghent; thus the 
eager volunteer could only join in the storming of 
Cambray. But when the British army reached Paris, 
the French were still resistant,.and Charles Napier 
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assisted in a combat where the superiority.of the Bri- 
tish infantry officer and soldier over allies and enemies 
was signalized. 

Sir Charles Napier stayed but a few days, to see the 
remarkable ebjects of that interesting period, and then, 
with a stoic contempt for pleasure, returned to the 
military college. 

Military College. In England Charles Napier’s 
life became very cheerless. War was over—he was on 
half-pay, and his future was unpromising, yet he still 
laboured to form himself for high exploits, as if con- 
scious that nature had designed him for greatness, 
however late the hour: his note-book shows that general 
literature, commerce, agriculture, civil engineering, 
and building—especially structures for the poor— 
political economy and international law, were subjects 
of study as well as war and government. 

“ At the end of 1817 he passed his examina- 
tion, taking the first certificate,” and, in 1819, he 
was appointed an inspecting field-officer in the 
Tonian Islands. He travelled through tho 
Continent to his destination, making observa- 
tions on the state of the various countries 
through which he passed, and, on the 18th of 
July, landed at Corfu. As inspecting field- 
officer he discovered that he had nothing to 
do; but active minds find little difficulty any 
where in carving out abundant occupation 
for themselves. He visited Joannina, and 
after making himself master of the situation 
there, was sent by Sir Thomas Maitland, the 
Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, 
on asecret mission to Ali, the celebrated Pasha of 
that place. The Pasha was then in rebellion 
against the Sultan ; it would have suited the 
political interest of England secretly to aid him 
in his resistance, and there could not have been 
found a fitter man than Napier for the task. 
Bat he was foiled by the perverseness of the 
Pasha, a perverseness to which hundreds of 
other Orientals have owed, and will in all time 
owe, their fate. 

Possessing millions, and engaged in a struggle for 
life or death, he would not be at the cost of safety while 
danger was not close at hand; but when the Turks 
crossed the Pindus range in September, when his 
lieutenants deserted him and his capital was menaced, 
he sent to Charles Napier offering unlimited com- 
mand and money. Have you fortified the positions 
pointed out to you when I was at Joannina? No! Then 
you have neglected to do that, in time, which would have 
saved you, and must now abide your fate. 

Sir Charles shortly after made a tour through 
Greece, and, returning home, published a pam- 
phlet anonymously, on the “ War in Greece.” 
It excited much attention. Early in 1822, he 
was appointed Military Resident at Cephalonia, 


that is to say, the despotic lieutenant of the * 


Lord High Commissioner. In this appointment, 
though the field was circumscribed as to space, 
it was vast enough as to the objects to give 
scope for to a mind like his. It was here that he 
became acquainted with Lord Byron, who soon 
learned to appreciate the high qualities which 


he possessed. And it was at this period that 
the negotiations took place between the Greek 
Committee in London and himself, which how- 
ever ended in nothing—as negotiations between 
men who thoroughly understand a subject, and 
imbeciles who know nothing about it, usually 
do; unless, indeed, it happens that the former 
are dishonest, and will descend to square their 
recommendations with the prejudices or the 
ignorance that they address—but that was a 
thing Sir Charles was ever incapable of, from 
the first moment of his existence to the last. 

We find Sir Charles at this time writing in 
his journal :— 

What pleasure it gives me to do good to this delight- 
ful island; with those dear to me, I could spend my 
whole life here without a wish to leave. Its climate, 
its beauty, its good people—for with faults like others 
they are kind and good—the improvements which, as a 
resident and as a private person, I could daily make, 
render it interesting to me. What I do now is asa 
king carrying on great works, which have, perhaps, a 
proportionate interest; but then they require much 
time, much patience and energy, to force them through 
against the idleness, roguery, and natural feelings 
of men. 


Can any one doubt that one holding such 
sentiments, not merely as outward professions, 
but recording them in secret as the inmost 
feelings of his heart, must have been a real 
benefactor of his species, the man fittest of all 
others to have the destinies of a people intrusted 
to his care? Yet the evil feelings which his 
activity had given rise to, in the end marred 
his endeavours, and caused the termination of 
his reign. Though beloved by the people at 
large, who saw the honesty and purity of his 
efforts for their welfare, the voice of faction 
prevailed. Secret accusations of arbitrary con- 
duct were listened to by the new Lord High 
Commissioner, Sir Frederick Adam ; and, as Sir 
Charles states further in his journal—* The resi- 
dent who acts with zeal and honesty is exposed 
to the secret assaults of every scoundrel whose 
knavery he exposes or punishes, or even baffles.” 
The names of his accusers were never made 
known to him; all inquiry was denied him ; 
and, according to the system which allows the 
government to exercise unchecked a power over 
subordinates of dismissal without cause as- 
signed, he was, in the very midst of his useful- 
ness, consigned to the retirement of private life. 
Every sort of inducement was held out to en- 
gage him to acquiesce quietly in the decree. 
Another and higher appointment, the resident- 
ship of Zante, was even offered him as an 
amende. The offer proved that the minister 
felt the injustice of his past conduct ; for, if Sir 
Charles was unfit to continue to be resident of 
Cephalonia, the offer to him of the residentship 
of Zante was a crime. But with conscious 
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rectitude he refused to accept any thing but an 
open inquiry, or an equally open restoration to 
the same appointment that had been so unjustly 
taken away. The minister—the present Lord 
Ripon—remained obdurate, and, with his usual 
versatility, Sir Charles betook himself to poli- 
tics, literature, and the pursuits of private life. 
In the leisure thus affordéd him he took the 
only, but still an effectual, way of righting him- 
self, by crucifying his enemy, Sir Frederick 
Adam, in print. 

It is not to be supposed that this would tend 
much to soothe the feelings towards him of the 
Government or of the Horse Guards ; but his 
promotion went on, and soon after he had risen 
to be a Major-general, a crisis in England oc- 
curred. At such times the ministers have 
recourse to such men as Napier, who, in fair 
weather, are left neglected in retirement ; but 
in moments of national peril are the first to be 
called upon for service. Twice again it was 
his fortune, and at most momentous periods, to 
be called to the helm—once after the Cabool 
massacre, and again when the news of our 
losses at Chillianwallah had alarmed the people 
and terrified the government of the day. In 
the former case he responded by retrieving the 
honour of our arms with glorious victories in 
Scinde ; in the latter, though the war had ter- 
minated before his arrival at the seat of it, he 
deserved not less the thanks of the nation for 
leaving home and ease at its bidding, and hasten- 
ing, old and ill as he was, to that deadly land. 
In doing so, he paid the forfeit of his magna- 
nimity with his life. But on both occasions 
he was ruthlessly sacrificed by the Whigs as a 
victim to factious clamour, as soon as the ser- 
vice he was appointed to perform was done, and 
the danger to the empire dispelled. 

To enter at length into that part of Sir Charles 
Napier’s biography which details the account of 
his command of the northern districts of Eng- 
land, would far exceed the space in our power 
to devote to this Review. We have, however, 
the less reluctance in confining ourselves to a 
very cursory commentary upon it, because 
we are sure that so important an addition to 
the secret history of the period will not fail to 
be read, in extenso, by all who would make 
themselves acquainted with the inmost work- 
ings of our military and social system at times 
like those. His letters and journals are filled 
with sound social, political, and military max- 
ims. With his views of what is necessary for 
the cure of the social evils which afflict us, 
many will differ; but even those who differ 
with him will gain a lesson from perusing a 
ease so fully and frankly put as it is put by 
him. 


As regards the soldiery, he dilates upon the 


evil system of billets, and the bad policy of 
scattering the troops thus singly among the 
people during times of civil commotion—a 
system whereby their efficiency is destroyed, 
the danger of collision with them is heightened, 
and the means of tampering with their loyalty 
are increased. The evil effect is dwelt on of 
calling out soldiers to maintain the peace on 
every trifling occasion. Officers, he maintains, 
should be fully instructed in their duties, whe- 
ther for peace or war ; and one of the leading 
points in their discipline is the maintaining a 
spirit of patience and good-humour in dealing 
with angry mobs. He shows how far tact and 
management, on the part of the magistrates, 
may conduce to render unnecessary, at such 
periods, an ultimate appeal to force. In short, 
the work before us may, in this part of it, be 
considered a manual for the army and the ma- 
gistracy to study, if they would desire to per- 
fect themselves in the proper mode of dis- 
charging the duties which, in times of public 
distress and excitement, they are called upon to 
perform. No one can read them without 
rising from the perusal with a conviction, that 
to Sir Charles Napier’s jidicious discharge of 
the office then imposed upon him, the country is 
indebted for its escape at that critical period 
from a terrible civil war. 

Here we must bring our remarks to a close, 
earnestly commending to the attention of the 
reader, and particularly of the military and 
political reader, this extraordinary work. All 
will find it deeply interesting, but to these in 
particular it will have a value apart from the 
curiosity it gratifies and the amusement it 
affords. It does not stop with the conclusion 
of Sir Charles’ northern divisional command, 
but carries him forward into the earlier part of 
his Indian career, including the celebrated 
battles which he fought in Scinde. This part 
of his history, however, we think may be well 
reserved by us for a future article when the 
two remaining volumes shall be published, 
which are to bring his Indian career and his 
biography to a close. It is the portion of his 
life which attracted the largest share of public 
attention, and has been the subject of the 
widest discussion, both abroad and at home. 
Much of this has been of a nature to preclude 
an impartial judgment of the facts; for the 
facts have been for the most part so overlaid 
with party bitterness, as to be almost kept 
out of sight. The time has now, however, 
arrived for a more calm, impartial, and un- 
prejudiced investigation, and we have little 
doubt that the eventual decision of history 
will be in accordance with our own :—that 
though tlie late Sir Charles Napier had his 
failings—he would not have been human if 
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he had been free from them—yet his sterling 
virtues, his great capacity, and his eminent 
public services, outweighed them in an in- 
finite degree. No one ever was more de- 
voted to England’s glory, or suffered more 
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in England’s cause, and the time will come 
when justice shall be impartially administer- 
ed between the memory of this brave and 
noble hero, and his prejudiced and passionate 
detractors, 
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Tue errors of men of genius are a favourite 
topic with men of none. How soothing to the 
ruffled vanity of uninspired mediocrity it is to 
dwell on the infirmities of those whose inspira- 
tions have thrilled the hearts of tens of thou- 
sands! If it be agreeable enough to know that 
they are men, imperfect as ourselves, chilled 
by the same wintry wind, fevered by the same 
sun, as we plodding workers—how inexpresibly 
comforting to feel that we are actually, in many 
things, their superiors! That while the artist 
finds a difficulty in paying his butcher, or the 
poet suffers from his tailor’s periodical hints 
about that “heavy account” which must be 
“made up in the course of next week,” or the 
musician is possessed by a weakness for alcoholic 
stimulants, we are “ square ” with all our trades- 
men and go soberly to sleep—after family-prayer, 
with the consoling consciousness of a snug 
balance at our banker’s! With what compla- 
cency does our self-righteousness turn up the 
whites of its eyes and shake its empty head, while, 
setting up its own mawkish tepidity of nature as 
the standard of human passion, it whines forth 
its weakly lament over the “backslidings” and 
“shortcomings ” of those who fall in that awful 
struggle against vehement and overmastering 
temptation, which its own orderly and decorous 
feebleness has never known—never can know ! 
As well might the placidity of Primrose Hill 
be pleaded in witness against the propriety of 
the fiery throes of Etna or Vesuvius ! 

A perusal of .the fine Essay on the Genius 
and Character of Burns, in the seventh volume 
of the Works of Professor Wilson, will suggest 
these reflections to all readers. As a whole, 
displaying all the varied powers of its re- 
markable author in their utmost strength, this 
essay is probably unequalled by any which has 

n previously published: and no wonder 
when we consider the nature and extent of the 
subject. To have to apply his rare critical 
faculties, his delicate feeling for the most deli- 
cate beauties of thought and expression, his 
minute and loving familiarity with Nature in 
all her moods, to the illustration of one of the 
truest and most natural of poets, would have 
Leen sufficient to call forth Wilson’s highest 


efforts ; but when we add the noble desire of 
clearing the memory of Burns from the haze 
which cant and dulness and envy had heaped up 
round it, of bringing out in clear relief, before 
the eyes of all, the great qualities of a pure and 
manly heart, and of striking down into shamed 
silence the wretched cavillers at the poor poet’s 
“ failings,” we see an ample explanation of the 
wonderful variety of power displayed in this 
magnificent composition. 

Few men were better fitted for such a theme. 
A merely literary man (one in whom the ad- 
jective predominates over the substantive in 
this designation), bilious and shivering, all 
brain and liver, and both morbid—one of those 
“fellows in foolscap uniforms turned up with 
ink”—might have appreciated Burns's genius as 
fully, but we doubt if he would have sym- 
pathized as deeply with Burns’s nature and the 
difficulties of his position. Wilson was as 
much a man as a literary man, or even more 
the first than the second ; his was essentially 
a large character, and that of the genus irrita- 
bile is generally the very reverse. Physically a 
giant in stature and strength, his intellectual 
and moral nature corresponded with his bodily 
organization. There is not a trace of littleness 
even in the most bitterly personal of his 
critiques: he strikes like a boxer of the old 
great days of the ring: he lashes his victim 
with a whip of scorpions, instead of sticking 
him in the dark with a stiletto, or firing little 
medicated pins from behind a barricade at a 
safe distance. His sarcasm is strong and sharp, 
“piercing the very heart and reins :” his invec- 
tives terribly vehement, his humour broad even 
to coarseness: but it is the hearty coarseness 
of old Rabelais, the superfluity of a joyous 
animal nature, not the frigid filthiness of 
Swift or Sterne. It was not “virginibus” or 
“pueris ” that he “cantavit” certainly, but for 
men, and strong ones ; and for this very reason 
he was the man, of all others, to write a life of 
Burns. It needs a man to comprehend a man : 
and, as has been well said, it is only: because the 
valet-de-chambre is a valet, that a hero is no 
hero to him. 

Of the critical portion of the essay we shall 
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make but a cursory notice. In the summing 
up of Burns's character as a poet, his critics 
have been remarkably unanimous; and Wil- 
son’s verdict differs in few points from that of 
Carlyle, Cunningham, Lockhart, and Scott. The 
distinguishing excellence of Burns—that of 
thorough sincerity and truthfulness—though 
rare, is easily recognised ; perhaps the more 
easily, because it is so rare. Poetry was no art 
to him, but the natural and spontaneous expres- 
sion of thought and feeling. He says of him- 
self—“ My passions raged like so many devils 
until they found vent in rhyme.” His love 
verses were not com in honour of “ ima- 
ginary Chloes and Sylvias,’ but poured out 
from a heart brimming with real affection for 
some homely native beauty—that first “sweet, 
sonsie lassie” of early days, from whose “ little 
hand” he plucked the thorns—or poor High- 
land Mary—or his “bonnie Jean,” the woman 
of his heart, after all. He was the first. poet 
who taught the world that the highest poetic 
beauty was latent in the humblest objects. He 
wrote because he felt and saw. He described 
scenes that he had lived and laboured in: “and, 
rude and humble as they are, they kindled 
beautiful emotions in his soul—noble thoughts 
and definite resolves ; and he speaks forth what 
is in him, not from any outward call of vanity 
or interest, but because his heart is too full to 
be silent.” Not from any call of interest, truly! 
for, after the settlement with Creech, the pub- 
lisher of the Edinburgh edition of the poems, 
Burns received as the proceeds of his genius 
and industry, and a full reward for enriching 
the poetical literature of his country with those 
wondrous songs—the magnificent sum of exactly 
ten pounds sterling! five of which he wrote for, 
ten days before his death, to save himself from 
“the horrors of a jail!” “Yet he had his 
reward,” say the hearty-meal philosophers, who 
work from pure love of work (on a comfortable 
private income), “in the ecstasies of inspiration, 
and his devotion to his art.” We should like 
to see these excellent personages pursuing 
literature on the same regimen. Like the 
highest minds of every class, whether poet, 

inter, philosopher, musician, mathematician, 
ea to have been unconscious of the real 
value of what he had done, until the applause 
of the world burst upon him like a flood of 
light, and awakened him to his own greatness. 
It is thus in every case: Byron kept Childe 
Harold in his teau, and showed it, with 
no thought of its wonderful power, in fear and 
trembling, to Hobhouse. Newton concealed 


the sublimest investigations of the Principia 


looking upon that which had cost him so slight 
an effort as “no great matter after all,” and 
was hardly persuaded by Halley to allow his 


manuscript to be printed: and Burns seems to 
have considered himself fortunate in clearing 
enough by his first edition to enable him to pay 
his passage to the West Indies. 

In clearing the character of the poet from 
the three great charges brought against him by 
his natural enemies—the “ unco-righteous” and 
the “ unco-wise,” the two classes of “ fools” be- 
tween whom and the black-browed bard Nature 
had set an eternal barrier—Professor Wilson is 
completely and triumphantly successful. He 
displays no symptoms of that formidable intel- 
lectual disease, so frequently incident to_bio- 
graphers, and which has-been called with so 
much felicity the /ues Boswelliana: nor any 
traces of that variety of it, peculiar to many of 
the apologists of Burns: where the ordinary 
“awful reverence” of the tribe is replaced by a 
tender patronage and protective sympathy, 
which, considering the relative intellectual 
stature of biographer and biographee, would be 
offensive if it were not so exquisitely ridiculous. 
He does not plead the poet’s weakness, but 
exposes the weakness of his detractors, the im- 
probability of their accusations, the mere hear- 
say foundation of most of their idle tales of 
riot, impurity, and profanity, and the inconsis- 
tency of many of them with the occupations 
which it can be proved, on conclusive evidence, 
formed the staple of Burns's daily life. It is 
during his residence at Dumfries, where the 
great majority of his songs was composed, that 
the scene of his worst debaucheries has been 
laid by his accusers. 

With the accusation of profanity there is 
little difficulty, as it is mainly founded on 
what may be called his. anti-sanctimonious 
poems, “ Holy Willie’s Prayer,” and “'The Holy 
Fair,” the outcry having been raised chiefly by 
those who were attacked and their supporters. 


We believe, says Professor Wilson, speaking of the 
“ Holy Fair,” that Burns was not guilty in this poem 
of any intentional irreverence toward the public ordi- 
nances of religion. It does not, in our opinion, afford 
any reason for supposing that he was among the 
number of those who regard such ordinances as of 
little or no avail, because they do not always exemplify 
the reverence which becomes men in the act of com- 
muning with their God. Such is the constitution of 
human nature, that there are too many moments in 
the very article of these solemn occasions when the 
hearts of men are a prey to all their wonted cares and 
follies; and this shortcoming in the whole solemnity 
Tobs it to many a delicate and well-disposed, but not 
thoroughly instructed imagination, of all attraction. 
But there must be a worship by communities as well 
as by individuals; for in the regards of Providence, 
communities appear to have a personality as well as 
individuals ; and how shall the worship of communities 
be conducted, but by forms and ceremonies, which, as 
they occur at stated times, whatever be the present 
frame of men’s minds, must be often gone through 
with coldness? If those persons would duly consider 
the necessity of such ordinances, and their use in the 
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conservation of religion, they would hold them sacred, 
in spite of the levity and hypocrisy that too often 
accompany their observance, nor would they wonder 
to see among the worshippers an unsuspected attention 
to the things of this world. But there was far more 
than this in the desecration which called for “ The 
Holy Fair” from Burns. A divine ordinance had 
through unhallowed custom been overlaid by abuses, 
if not to the extinction, assuredly to the suppression, 
in numerous communicants, of the religious spirit 
essential to its efficacy; and in that fact we have to 
look for a defence of the audacity of his sarcasm; we 
are to believe that the Poet felt strong in the possession 
of a reverence far greater than that which he beheld, 
and in the conviction that nothing which he treated 
with levity could be otherwise than displeasing in the 
eye of God. We are far from seeking to place him, 
on this occasion, by the side of those men who, “ strong 
in hatred of idolatry,” became religious reformers, and 
while purifying Faith, unsparingly shattered Forms, 
not without violence to the cherished emotions of many 
pious hearts. Yet their wit, too, was often aimed at 
faulty things standing in close connection with solem- 
nities which wit cannot approach without danger. 
Could such scenes as those against which Burns 
directed the battery of his ridicule be endured now ? 
Would they not be felt to be most profane? And 
may we not attribute the change in some measure to 
the Comic Muse ? 


This is finely said. And the following dis- 
section of Professor Walker’s famous description 
of his two days’ visit to Burns and Dumfries is 
finer still. Certainly that rare combination 
of priggishness, envy, and uncharitableness, is 
about the strangest form of “ vindication” in 
existence ; there is nothing approaching it, ex- 
cept Mrs. Candour’s well-known defences of 
her friends. The original is familiar to all 
readers of Allan Cunningham’s Life of Burns. 


JOSIAH WALKER’S VINDICATION. 


' Those two days should have worn to him in retro» 
spect a mournfu es and the more so, that 
he believed Burns to have been then a ruined man in 
character, which he had once prized above life. He 
calls upon him early in the forenoon, and finds him 
“in a small house of one story (it happened to have 
two) on a window-seat reading, with the doors open, 
and the family arrangements going on in his presence.” 
After eight years’ absence from Scotland, did not his 
heart leap at the sight of her greatest son sitting thus 
happy in his own humble household? Twenty years 
after, did not his heart melt at the rising up of the 
sanctified image? No—for the room was “ altogether 
without that appearance of snugness and seclusion which 
a student requires!” The Poet conducted him 
through some of his beautiful haunts, and for his 
amusement left off some of his electioneering squibs, 
which are among the very best ever composed, and, 
Whiggish as they are, might have tickled a Tory as 
they jogged along; but Jos thuught them “ inferior 
to his other pieces,” and so no doubt they were to the 
“Cottar’s Saturday Night,” and “Scots wha hae wi’ 
Wallace bled.” Perhaps they walked as far as Lin- 
cluden—and the bard repeated his famous fragment 
of an “Ode to Liberty ”"—with “marked and peculiar 
energy.” The listener ought to have lost his wits, and 
to have leapt sky-high. But he who was destined to 
* The Defence of Order,” felt himself called by the 
Voice that sent him on that mission, to rebuke the bard 
on the banks of his own river—for “he showed a dis- 
Pesition: which, however, was easily repressed, to 
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throw out political remarks, of the same nature with 
those for which he had been reprehended” three years 
before by the Board of Excise! Mr. Walker was not 
a Commissioner. Burns, it is true, had been told 
“not to think;” but here was a favourable opportu- 
nity for violating with safety that imperial mandate. 
Woods have ears, but in their whispers they betray 
no secrets—had Burns talked treason, ’twould have 
been pity to stop his tongue. The world is yet rather 
in the dark as to “the political remarks for which he 
had been reprehended,” and as he ‘* threw out some of 
the same nature,” why was the world allowed to re- 
main unenlightened? What right had Josiah Walker to 
repress any remarks made, in the confidence of friend- 
ship, by Robert Burus? And what power? Had 
Burns chosen it, he could as easily have 

Josiah as thrown him into the Nith. He was not to 
be put down by fifty such; he may have refrained, 
but he was not repressed, and in courtesy to his com- 
panion, treated him with an old wife’s song. 

The record of the second day is shameful. To ask 
any person, however insignificant, to your inn, and 
then find fault with him in a private letter for keeping 
you out of bed, would not be gentlemanly ; but of such 
offence twenty years after his death publicly to ac- 
cuse Burns! No mention is made of dinner—and we 
shrewdly suspect Burns dined at home. However, he 
gave up two days to the service of his friend, and his 
friend’s friend, and such was his reward. Why did 
not this dignified personage “ repress” Burns's licen- 
tious wit as well as his political opinions? If it was 
“not more licentious than is a too venial in 
higher circles,” why mention it atall? What were “the 
excesses” of which he was unnecessarily free in the 
avowal? ‘They could not have regarded unlawful in- 
tereourse with the sex—for “they were not sufficient 
to account for the mysterious insinuations against his 
character,” all of which related to women. Yet this 
wretched mixture of meanness, worldliness, and mo- 
rality, interlarded with some liberal sentiment, and 
spiced with spite, absolutely seems intended for a vin- 
dication ! 

There are generally two ways at least of telling the 
same story; and’tis pity we have not Burns’s own ac- 
count of that long sederunt. It is clear that before 
midnight he had made the discovery that his right and 
his left hand assessor were a couple of solemn block- 
heads, and that, to relieve the tediam, he kept plying 
them with all manner of bams. Both gentlemen were 
probably in black, and though laymen, decorous as 
deacons on religion and morality—defenders of the 
faith—sententious champions of Church and State. It 
must have been amusing to see them rape. mae 4 
ever denied that Burns always conducted himself wi 
the utmost propriety in presence of those whom he re- 
spected for their genius, their learning, or their worth. 
Without sacrificing an atom of his independence, how 
deferential, nay, how reverential, was he in his be- 
haviour to Dugald Stewart! Had he and Dr. Blair 
entertained Burns as their guest in that inn, how de- 
lightful had been the evening’s record! No such 
“licentious wit as is unhappily too venial in higher 
circles” would have flowed from his lips—no “un- 
necessarily free avowal of his excesses.” He would 
have delighted the philosopher and the divine with 
his noble sentiments as he had done of old—the illus- 
trious Professor would have remembered and heard 
again the eloquence that charmed him on the Braid 
Hills. There can be nothing unfair surely in the con- 
jecture, that these gentlemen occasionally contri- 
buted a sentence or two to the stock of con- 
versation. They were entertaining Burns, and good 
manners must have indueed them now’ and then 
“here to interpose” with a small smart remark— 
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sentiment facete—or unctuous anecdote. Having 
lived in “higher circles,” and heard much of “ the 
licentious wit unhappily too venial there,” we do not 
well see how they could have avoided giving their 
guest a few specimens of it. Grave men are often 
gross—and they were both grave as ever was earthen- 
ware. Such wit is the most contagious of any; and 
“budge doctors of the Stoic fur,” then express 
“ Fancies” that are anything but “ Chaste and Noble.” 
Who knows but that they were driven into indecency 
by the desperation of self-defence—took refuge in 
repartee—and fought the gauger with his own rod? 
That Burns, in the dead silence that ever and anon 
oceurred, should have called for “ fresh supplies of 
liquor,” is nothing secant For there is not in 
nature or in art a sadder spectacle than an empty bottle 
standing in the centre of a circle, equidistant from three 
friends, one of whom had returned to his native land 
after a yearning absence of eight years, another 
anonymous, and the third the author of “ Scoteh Drink” 
and the ‘“ Earnest Cry.” Josiah mére than insinuates 
that he himself shy’d the bottle. We more than doubt 
it—we believe that for some hours he turned up his 
ittle finger as frequently as Burns. He did right to 
desist as soon as he had got his dose, and of that he 
was not only the best but the only judge; he appears 
to have been sewn up “ when it began to grow late;” 
Burns was sober as a lark “ about three in the morn- 
ing.” It is likely enough that “ about two months 
after, Burns was better supported by his companions 
at a similar revel”—so much better indeed in every 
way that the revel was dissimilur ; but still we cling to 
our first belief, that the two gentlemen in black drank 
as much as could have been reasonably expected of 
them—that is, as much as they could hold; had they 
— more, there is no saying what might have 
been the consequences. And we still continue to think, 
too, that none but a heartless man, or a man whose 
heart had been puffed 1p like a bladder with vanity, 
would have tagged to the tail of his pitiful tale of that 
night, that cruel statement about “ cold without, and 
inebriety within,” which was but the tittle-tattle of 
gossiping tradition, and most probably a lie. 

This is the proper way to treat all such memorabilia 
—with the ridicule of contempt and scorn. Refute 
falsehood first, and then lash the fools that utter it. 
Much of the obloquy that so long rested on the memory 
of our great National Poet originated in frivolous 
hearsays of his life and conversation, which in every 
telling lost some portion of whatever truth might have 
once belonged to them, and uired at least an equal 
portion of falsehood, till they became unmixed 
calumnies—many of them of the blackest kind—got 
into print, which is implicitly believed by the million 
—till the simple story, which, as first told, had illus- 
trated some interesting trait of his character or genius, 
as last told, redounded to his disgrace, and was listened 
to by the totally abstinent with uplifted eyes, hands, 
and shoulders, as an anecdote of the dreadful debauch- 
eries of Robert Burns, 


On the well-worrixd question of Burns's 
appointment to a si‘uation in the excise, 
Wilson takes a perfectly common-sense view, 
quite refreshing in contrast to the cant usually 
vented upon the “reward of genius” text. 
That something better might have been done 
for him, is not so obvious as it is usually 
assumed to be; for the opportunities of serving 
him were sadly narrowed by his want of special 


‘preparation for any profession. 


THE POET A GAUGER.—wnay Not? 


But a Gauger! What do we say to that? Wasit 
not most unworthy? We ask, unworthy what? Yon 
answer, his genius. But who expects the employments 
by which men live to be entirely worthy of their 
genius—congenial with their dispositions—suited to 
the structure of their souls? It sometimes. happens— 
but far oftener not—rarely in the case of poets—and 
most rarely of all in the case of such a poet as Burns, 
It is a law of nature that the things of the world come 
by honest industry, and that genius is its own reward, 
in the ene of its exertions and applause. But who 
made Burns a gauger? Himself. It was his own 
choice. “I have been feeling all the various rotations 
and movements within respecting the excise,” he 
writes to Aiken soon after the Kilmarnock edition. 
“There are many things plead strongly against it,” 
he adds, but these were all connected with his unfortu- 
nate private affairs—to the calling itself he had no 
repugnance—what he most feared was “the uncertainty 
of getting soon into business.” To Graham of Fintry 
he writes, a year after the Edinburgh edition: “Ye 
know, I dare say, of an application I lately made to 
your board to be admitted an officer of excise. I have 
according to form been examined by a supervisor, and 
to-day I gave in two certificates, with a request for an 
order for instructions. In this affair, if I succeed, I 
am afraid I shall but too much need a patronising 
friend. Propriety of conduct as a man, and fidelity 
and attention as an officer, I dare engage for; but 
with any thing like business, except manual labour, I am 
totally unacquainted. * * ° I know, 
sir, that to need your goodness is to have a claim on 
it; may I therefore beg your patronage to forward me 
in this affair, till I be appointed to a division, where, 
by the help of rigid economy, I will try to support 
that independence so dear to my soul, but which has 
been too often distant from my situation.” ‘To Miss 
Chalmers he writes: “You will condemn me for the 
next step I have taken. I have entered into the excise. 
I have chosen this, my dear friend, after mature 
deliberation. The question is not at what door of 
fortune’s palace we shall enter in, but what door does 
she open for us? I got this without any hanging on, 
or mortifying solicitation : it is immediate support, and 
though poor in comparison of the last eighteen months 
of my existence, it is plenty in comparison of all my 
preceding life, besides, the Commissioners are some of 
them my uaintance, and all of them my firm 
friends.” To Dr. Moore he writes: “ There is still one 
thing would make me quite easy. I have an excise 
officer's commission, and I live in the midst of a 
country division. If I were very sanguine I might 
hope that some of my great patrons might procure me 
a treasury warrant for supervisor, surveyor-general, 
&c.” It is needless to multiply quotations to the same 
effect. Burns, with his usual good sense, took into 
account, in his own estimate of such a calling, not his 
genius, which had really nothing to do with it, but all 
his early circumstances and his present prospects—nor 
does it seem at any time to have been a source of much 
discomfort to himself; on the contrary, he looks 
forward to an increase of its emoluments with hope 
and satisfaction. We are not now speaking of the 
disappointment of his hopes of rising in the profession, 
but of the profession itself. “A supervisor's income 
varies,” he says, in a letter to Heron of that ilk, “from 
about a hundred and twenty to two hundred a-year: 
but the business is an incessant drudgery, and would 
be nearly a complete bar to every species of cy | 
pursuit. The moment I am appointed supervisor, . 
may be nominated on the collector's list; and this is 
always a business purely of political patronage. A 
Collectorship varies much, from better than two 
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hundred a-year to near a thousand. They also come 
forward by precedency on the list; and have, besides 
a handsome income, a life of complete leisure. A life 
of literary leisure, with a decent competency, is the 
summit of my wishes.” With such views, Burns 
became a gaugeras well as a farmer—we ean see no 
degradation in his having done so—no reason why 
whimpering Cockneys should continually cry “‘Shame! 
shame! on Scotland” for having let “ Bunns”—as 
they pronounce him—adopt his own mode of life. 
Allan Cunningham informs us that the officers of 
excise on the Nith were then a very superior set of 
men indeed to those who now ply on the Thames. 
Burns saw nothing to despise in honest men who did 
their duty—he could pick and choose among them— 
and you do not imagine that he was obliged to asso- 
ciate exclusively or intimately with ushers of the rod. 
Gaugers are gregarious, but not so gregarious as 
barristers and bagmen. The Club is composed of 
gauger, shopkeeper, schoolmaster, surgeon, retired 
merchant, minister, assistant-and-successor, ci-devant 
militia captain, one of the heroes of the Peninsula with 
a wooden jeg, and haply a horse marine. These are 
the ordinary members; but among the honorary you 
find men of high degree, squires of some thousands, 
and baronets of some hundreds a-year. The rise in 
that department has been sometimes so sudden as to 
astonish the unexcised. A gauger, of a very few 
years’ standing, has been known, after a quarter’s 
supervisorship, to ascend to the collector’s, and, ere 
this planet had performed another revolution round 
the sun, the Comptroller’s chair—from which he might 
well look down on the Chancellor of England. 

Let it not be thought that we are running counter 
to the common feeling in what we have now been 
saying, nor blame us for speaking in a tone of levity 
on a serious subject. We cannot bear to hear people 
at one hour scorning the distinctions of rank, and 
acknowledging none but of worth; and at another 
whining for the sake of worth without rank, and 
estimating a man’s happiness—which is something 
more than his respectability—by the amount of his 
income, or according to the calling from which it is 
derived. Such persons cannot have read Burns. Or 
do they think that such sentiments as, “ The rank is 
but the guinea stamp, the man’s the gowd for a’ that,” 
are all very fine in verse, but have no place in the 
prose of life —no application among men of sense to its 
concerns? But in how many departments have not 
men to addict themselves almost all their lives to the 
performance of duties, which, merely as acts or occu- 
pations, are in themselves as unintellectual as polishing 
apin? Why, a pin-polisher may be a poet—who 
rounds its head an orator—who sharpens its point a 
metaphysician. Wait his time, and you hear the first 
singing like a nightingale in the autumnal season ; the 
second roaring like a bull, and no mistake; the third, 
in wandering mazes lost, like a prisoner trying to 
thread the Cretan labyrinth without his clue. Leta 
man but have something that he must do or starve, 
nor be nice about its nature; and be ye under no 
alarm about the degradation of his soul. t him even 
be a tailor—nay, that is carrying the principle too far ; 
but any other handicraft let him for short hours—ten 
out of the eighteen (six he may sleep) for threescore 
years and ten assiduously cultivate, or if fate have 
placed him in a ropery, doggedly pursue; and if 
natyre have given him genius, he will find time to 
lustruct or enchant the world—if but ness, time to 
benefit it by his example, “ though never heard of half 
& mile from home.” 


There can be little doubt that the tendency to 
Self-accusation,.so strong in Burns and Byron, 
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lent great weight to the idle tales circulated 
against the usual character of both. From their 
earliest years, both had been afflicted with con- 
stitutional melancholy ; and physical causes 
had far more to do with the mental disease 
than either, except in those moods of bitterness 
when sorrow “shoots just like darts from the 
mind,” would have’ been at all inclined to allow. 
The ground tone of the poetry of both is more 
often “a hearse-like air than a carol ;” and 
that view of the world, which some one has 
irreverently called the Blue-Devil Theory, was 
constantly upplied to their own inner life, with 
all its struggles, defeats, and shortcomings. 
In Byron, indeed, the dark view of things is 
inculcated so very often, that one cannot avoid 
suspecting a little insincerity ; or one is inclined 
to think that complaining had become with 
him a mere habit of expression, with no cor- 
responding or at least commensurate feeling. 
The natural truthfulness of Burns, however, 
forbids any such view of his confessions as this ; 
he seems to have spoken and written always 
the honest conviction of the moment. Talley- 
rand once said that the best way to take people 
in, was to tell the truth. Be this as it may, 
men generally represent themselves to others 
as so much better than they really are, that 
when the exact truth is fully confessed, the 
confessor is sure to get the credit of being very 
much worse than he really is. A man’s sins 
are most frequently made up of the part that 
he confesses, plus an unknown remainder ; and 
it is argued with t probability against those 
who tell all, that their whole sum is mych larger 
than that of any one of the rest of mankind. 
This is unfortunate, but seems to be unayoid- 
able. An ingenious comparison is drawn be- 
tween Burns and Samuel Johnson in this par- 
ticular, which, though it sound at first hearing 
like Captain Fluellen’s famous parallel between 
Monmouth and Macedon, must justify itself to 
every reader as he proceeds in his perusal :— 
Do not be startled by our asking you to think fora 
little while of Robert Burns along with—Samur. 
Jounson. Listen to him, and you hear as wise and 
good a man as earth ever saw for ever reproaching 
himself with his wickedness: “ from mentie earliest 
time he could remember he had been forming schemes 
for a better life.” Select from his notes, prayers, and 
diaries, and from the authentic records of his oral dis- 
course, all acknowledgments of his evil thoughts, 
actices, and habits—all charges brought against 
im by conscience, of sins of omission and commission 
—all declarations, exclamations, and interjections of 
agonising remorse and gloomy despair—from them 
write his character in his epitaph—and look there on 
the Christian Sage! God forbid that saving truths 
should be so changed into destroying falsehoods. 
Slothful—selfish— sensual — envious — uncharitable— 
undutiful to his parents—thoughtless of Him who died 
to save sinners—and living without God in the world; 
—that is the wretched being named Samuel Johnson 
—in the cyes of his idolatrous countrymen only a little 
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lower than the angels—in his own a worm! Slothful! 
yet how various his knowledge! acquired by fits and 
snatches—book in hand, and poring as if nearly sand- 
blind—yet with eyes in their own range of vision keen 
as the lynx’s or the eagle's—on pages no better than 
blanks to common minds, to his hieroglyphical of 
wisest secrets—or in long assiduity of continuous stu- 
dies, of which a month to him availed more than to 
you or to us a year—or all we have had of life.— 
Selfish! with obscure people, about whom nobody 
cared, provided for out of his slender means within 
doors, paupers though they thought it not, and though 
meanly endowed by nature as fortune, admitted 
into the friendship of a Sage simple as a child—out of 
doors, pensioners waiting for him at the corners of 
. streets,.of whom he kuew little but that they were 
hungry and wanted bread, and probably had been 
brought by sin to sorrow.—Sensual! Because his big 
body, getting old, “needed repairs,” and because 
though “ Prince of Abyssinia" had been 
written on an empty stomach, which happened when 
he was comparatively young and could not help it, 
now that he had reached his grand climacteric, he was 
determined to show—not to the whole world but to 
large parties—that all the fat of the earth was not 
meant for the mouths of blockheads.—Envious! of 
David Garrick? Poh! poh! Pshaw! pshaw!— 
Uncharitable? We have disposed of that @lause of 
the verse in our commentary on “ selfish.”—Undutiful 
to his parents! He did all man could to support his 
mother—and having once disobliged his father by 
sulkily refusing to assist at his book-stall, half a cen- 
tury afterwards, more or less, when at the head of 
English literature, and the friend of Burke and Beau- 
clerk, he stood bareheaded for an hour in the rain on 
the site of said book-stall, in the marketplace of 
Lichfield, in penance for that great sin. As to the last 
two charges in the indictment—if he was not a Chris- 
tian, who cam hope for salvation in the Cross ?—If his 
life was that of an atheist, who of woman born ever 
walked with God? Yet it is true he was a great sin- 
ner. “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves, and the truth is not in us; but if we confess 
our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 


With this extract we must close our list of 
goer, though a magnificent defence of 

urns.against Carlyle’s assertion that he had 
“no. religion” (p. 170—176); and a most 
crushing demolition of George Thomson’s col- 
lection of septennial “defences,” remain to 
reproach us. Let us shut up the volume, for 
fear of yielding to temptation, and open it 
further on, at the commencement of the third 
essay, a humorous description of a trotting 
match between Christopher on his famous pony 
Colonsay, and a certain fabulous Sam Sitwell. 
The real match, which is the substratum of this 
amusing bit of fable, came off, according to the 
editor, between Elleray and Ambleside, in 
1823 or 1824. 

We haye only space for Colonsay’s charac- 
ter :— 


CHRISTOPHER'S COLONSAY. 


To give even a slight sketch of the character of 
Colonsay, would far transcend the powers of the pen 
now employed on these pages—for than Pope’s Duke 
Wharton he was a more incomprehensible antithesis. 
At times the summer cloud not more calm than he— 
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the summer cloud, moving with one equable motion, 
all by itself, high up along a level line that is invisible 
to the half-shut eyes of the poet lying on his back, 
miles below among earth-flowers, till the heavenly 
creature, surely life-imbued, hath passed from horizon 
to horizon, away like a dubious dream! Then all at 
once—we are now speaking of Colonsay—off like a 
storm-tost vapour along the cliffs, capriciously career- 
ing across cataracted chasms, and then whew! whirl- 
ing in a moment over the mountain-tops! With no 
kind of confidence could you—if sober—count upon 
him for half a mile. Yet we have known him keep the 
not noiseless tenor of his way, at the jog-trot, for 
many miles, as if to beguile you into a belief that all 
danger of your losing your seat was over for that day, 
and that true wisdom, dismissing present fears, might 
be forming schemes for the safety of to-morrow’s ride. 
Yet, ere sunset, pride had its fall. Pretending to hear 
something a-rustle in the hedge, or something a-crawl 
in the ditch, or something a-flow across the road below 
the stones, with a multitudinous stamp, and a multifa- 
rious start, as if he had been transformed from a 
quadruped at the most, into a centipede at the very 
least, he has wheeled round on a most perilous pivot, 
within his own length, and with the bit in his tecth, off 
due east, at that nameless pace far beyond the gallop, 
at which a mile-long avenue of trees seems one green 
flash of lightning, and space and time annihilated! 
You have lost your stirrups and your wits—yet instinct 
takes the place of reason—and more than demi-corpsed, 
wholly incorporated and entirely absorbed in the mane 
—the hair and bristle of the boar-mane-leonine—you 
become part and parcel of the very cause of your own 
being hurried beyond the bounds of this visible diurnal 
sphere—and exist but in an obscure idea of an imper- 
sonation of an ultra-marine’ motion, which, in the 
miserable penury of artificial language, men are neces- 
sitated to call a gallop. 

An absent man’ is a more disgusting, but not so 
dangerous an animal as an absent horse. Now, of all 
the horses we ever knew, the most absent was Colonsay. 
Into what profound reveries have we not seen him fall 
—while “his drooped head sunk gradually low,” till 
his long upper-lip almost touched the road, as if he 
had been about to browse on dust or dirt, yet nothing 
was farther from his mind than any such intention— 
for his eyes were shut—and there he was jog-trotting 
in the sunshine sound asleep! We knew better than 
to ride him with spurs—and he knew better than to 
care for the cuddy-heels of a gouty sexagenarian. His 
dappled coat was sleck and bright as if burnished with 
Day and Martin’s patent greying—had those great 
practical chemists then flourished, and confined their 

nius exclusively to the elucidation of that colour. 

ut his hide was hard as that of a rhinoceros, and 
callous to a whip that would have cut a Cockney to 
theliver. The leather was never tanned that could 
have established a raw on those hips. Ply the thong 
till your right hand hung idle as if palsied by your 
side—the was the same—and milestone after 
milestone showed their numerals, each at the appointed 
second. But “a change came o’er the spirit of his 
dream "—and from imagining himself drawing peats 
along a flatin Dream-land, he all at once fell into the 
delusion that he was let loose from his day’s drag into 
the pleasant meadows of Idlesse, and up with his heels 
in a style of funking more splendid in design and 
finished in execution than any exhibition of the kind 
it has ever be-n our lot to see out of Stony Arabia. 
The discovery soon made by him that we were on his 
back, abated nothing of his vagaries, but, on the con- 
trary, only made them more vehement; while on such 
occasions—and they were not unfrequent —nor can we 
account for the phenomenon on any other theory than 
the one we have now propoanded-<his neighing“ outdid 
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that of his own sire—a terrific mixture of snuffing, 
snorting, blowing, squeaking, grunting, groaning, roar- 
ing, bellowing, shrieking and yelling, that indeed “ gave 
the world assurance of a horse,” and murdered silence 
—for the echoes dared not answer—nor, indeed, could 
they be expected to understand—or if they understood 
—to speak a language so portentously pretcrnatural, 
and beyond the powers of utterance—though great—of 
blind cliff or wide-mouthed cavern. 


Three fine bits of poetical criticism of Cole- 


ridge’s Works, of Tupper’s Geraldine—a con- 
tinuation of Christabel—and, like all continua- 
tions, a deadly failure, and Macaulay’s Lays 
of Ancient Rome, with an amusing review of 
the Baron de Berenger’s Helps and Hints how 
to protect Life and Property, and a short essay 
on Shakspeare, complete the contents of a 
volume which we can sincerely recommend to 
our readers, 





The Kingdom and People of Siam, with a Nurrative of a Mission to that Country, 1855. By 
Sm Joun Bownrrne, F.R.S., Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary in China. London: Parker. 


Siam has long been regarded with a watchful 
eye by our Eastern diplomatists. The high 
civilisation of its rulers and people, the rich 
fertility of its soil, its healthy climate, its valu- 
able mineral and agricultural productions, and 
its enormous resources, indicated it as the 
most desirable country in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago with which to maintain friendly relations, 
and to open up to the trade and commerce of 
the Western World. Repeated attempts, for many 
years successively made, have failed to achieve 
this satisfactory result. Friendly missions were 
repulsed or put off with trivial excuses, and 
eager negotiators, worried out of their lives at 
the mouth of the Meinam, either gave up the 
attempt in hopeless despair, or abruptly broke 
off negotiations in disgust. The cause of all 
this hostility to the Western nations was deep- 
seated. It was the prejudice of centuries. The 
Jesuits, ages before, had attained a footing in the 
country, had exercised unbounded influence, and, 
as usual, had endeavoured by intrigue and force to 
wrest its sovereignty from the hands of the Sia- 
mese. For their treachery they suffered severely, 
and from that day to this Europeans have com- 

he country. This 
fact forms a most singular feature in the history 
of Siam. It is the only nation in the Great 
Eastern Archipelago, and indeed we may say the 
only nation in the world, which, having once per- 
mitted the positive settlement in the country of 
Europeans, who opened trade, established com- 
merce, and introduced Christianity, has succeed- 
ed not only in checking and destroying that trade, 
but in.ultimately ejecting the European settlers, 
and closing the country to all commercial rela- 
tions with Western Europe. 


Three centuries since, the then kirg of Siam, 
by a wise and liberal internal policy, encouraged 
a considerable trade between Siam and the Dutch 
and Portuguese possessions of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. Catholic Europe soon became aware of 
the fine field open here for proselytism. A 
swarm of priests broke cover. Jesuits flocked 


out; French and Spanish missions rapidly suc- 
ceeded each other. Vicars-Apostolic, Bishops, 
and Father-Rectors were quickly appointed, while 
colleges were built and schools established. The 
Siamese exhibited little jealousy and less suspi- 
cion of this invasion. The missionaries were 
freely permitted to practise and propound their 
faith ; and, as physicians visiting the sick in the 
towns and villages, under plea of effecting a 
cure, they dosed the patient with holy water, to 
his great inconvenience, and ultimate decease. 
“It is observed,” says the old Spanish histo- 
rian in the Cronicas de la Apostolica Provincia 
de San Gregorio, when speaking of this fact—“ It 
is observed, that among many thousands of those 
baptized, it is very rarely that any one has been 
known to survive.” 

The rapid success of these attempts to intro- 
duce the civilisation and faith of Western 
Europe, and the reports of the wealth and 
resources of the country, excited the cupidity 
of the Church, About the latter end of the 
seventeenth century, Constance Faulcon—a 
Greek by birth, a Venetian by origin, a French- 
man by character, and a Jesuit at heart—had so 
ingratiated himself with the reigning sovereign 
of Siam, that he «ppointed Constance to a high 
post at court. Once in power, Constance re- 
solved to profit by the occasion, and establish 
Christianity as the religion of the court aud 
country. The king was a man of enlightened 
and scientific tastes; he was a good mathema- 
tician and an able astronomer, Under the 
mask of mathematics, Constance hoped to in- 
stil into the mind of the king the principles 
of the true faith. Jesuits learned in the sciences 
were despatched from France to Siam. But 
Constance’s policy surpassed his religious zeal. 
Foreseeing the inevitable resistance a change 
in the national faith would educe, upon the 
authority of the King of Siam, that a few 
French soldiers should be sent to Siam in order 
to drill the native troops, Constance wrote for a 
strong force, and despatched a special. embassy 
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to Louis the Fourteenth. The troops arrived in 
due time, and, by the influence of Constance, 
were placed in possession of the principal forts 
at Bangkok and the mouth of the river Meinam. 
His object was clear. It was the conquest of 
the country for France. Louis the Fourteenth 
entered ardently into the project. But the pre- 
sence of foreign troops excited all the jealousy 
and suspicion of the Siamese. Hated by the 
Buddhist priesthood, and feared by the man- 
darins, a conspiracy to overthrow Constance was 
the na‘ural result. The king fell ill; his heir 
was an only daughter. The moment was one to 
call forth all the energies of Constance, who was 
neither deficient in courage nor in craft. He 
counterplotted against the conspirators, now 
headed by an ambitious mandarin, Pitraxa, who 
aimed at the throne itself. Constance despatched 
pressing orders to the French troops to draw 
near Louvé, where the court was then held, and 
repared for a coup d'etat at the moment of the 
King’s death. Bat Pitraxa outwitted him. 
Spreading reports of the king's sudden decease, 
and his own seizure of the throne, he induced 
the commander of the French troops to hesitate 
in his advance towards Louvé, and then, be- 
lieving that the opportunity was lost, to fall back 
hastily upon the garrison at Bangkok. By this 
step the fate of the kingdom was decided. 
Pitraxa, satisfied of the retreat of the French 
troops, surrounded the palace at Louvé that 
night (18th May, 1788), seized the person of 
the king, arrested Constance, and, declaring 
himself regent, executed Constance asa traitor to 
his sovereign. The accession of Pitraxa to the 
supreme power was the signal for a reactionary 
policy towards Europeans. The Freneh govern- 
ment, despairing of success, had re-embarked 
their troops. The missionaries were seized 
and tortured, or driven out of the kingdom. 
Life and property became insecure, the Catholic 
institutions were suppressed, their churches pulled 
down, monopolies in trade were revived, and 
commerce languished ; and, although missions 
from time to time were despatched to the shores 
of Siam, and were even well received by the 
sovereign, the jealousy of foreign influence was 
so intense, that the embarrassments and diffi- 
culties of regaining the confidence of king or 
people were neyer overcome, and satisfactory 
relations were never fully resumed by any power, 
until Sir John Bowring, through good fortune, 
and, we must admit, good management, suc- 
ceeded, in 1855, in obtaining for us the most 
liberal terms, and in establishing our future com- 
mercial intercouse with the country, upon such a 
footing as permits us to hope for considerable 
advan 
It is not a little ominous for the Siamese that 
the best English book upon their country, their 
customs, and their resources, should be written 


by a political economist; a man possessed with 
a deep aversion to protective duties, a keen 
eye to trade and self-interest, and as an envoy, one 
always on the gui vive fora “favourable oppor- 
tunity” to press for concessions and enforce the de- 
mand. But Sir John Bowring’s escapades at 
Canton, though they may have to indicate the fu- 
ture to the Siamese, do not effect the value of his 
work upon Siam. It is unquestionably one of 
the best hooks we have upon the subject. Ic tells 
us all that we want to know about the capital 
and its people, for very little is really known 
about the interior of the country. 

Siam is centred in Bangkok, the capital—an 
oriental Venice, seated on the waters of the 
Meinam, the Nile of the country, for it has its an- 
nul inundations over a valley of unequalled fer- 
tility; and it is there that the court, the govern. 
ment, and the nobility of the kingdom, are 
assembled. It is there that the mass of the 
Buddhist priesthood are collected, while all the 
wealth, and power, and glory of the country is 
centred in magnificent churches, or represented by 
noble public buildings and gorgeous palaces. 

The appearance of the river portion of this 
famous city is most singular. The houses float 
upon the river in rows eight or ten feet deep from 
the bank, and about a foot from the water's edge ; 
neatly and well-built, they are never above one 
story in height. There are no roads, of course, 
off the river banks ; the means of conveyance are 
by canoe, with one of which every house is at 
least furnished. The women transact their gos- 
sip and the men their business by the same 
means. For seven miles up and down, the river 
banks are lined with floating houses or barges, 
in which this aquatic race live and move and 
have their being. 

The whole scene teems with life, while upon 
the river banks grow clumps of noble trees or 
beds of the most exquisite flowers, filling the air 
with delicious perfume. The scene must, in- 
deed, be enchanting when we find a keen politi- 
cal economist in raptures. 


The approach to Bangkok is equally novel and 
beautiful. The Meinam is skirted on the two sides 
with forest-trees, many of which are of a green so 
bright as to defy the powers of art to copy. Some 
are hung with magnificent and fragrant flowers; 
upon others are suspended a variety of tropical 
fruits, Gay birds, in multitudes, are seen on the 
branches in repose, or winging their active way from 
one place to another. The very sandbanks are full 
of life; and a sort of amphibious fish are flitting 
from the water, to be lost among the roots of the 
jungle-wood. On the stream all varieties of vessels 
are moving up and down, some charged with leaves 
of the atap palm, which at once adorn and cause 
them to be wafted by the wind along the water. A 
few huts of bamboo, with leaved roofs, are seen ; and 
in the neighbouring creeks the small boats of the 
inhabitants are moored. Here and there is a floating 
house, with Chinese inscriptions on scarlet or other 
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gay-coloured paper; and at greater distances from 


one another are temples adjacent to the river, whose 
priestly occupants, always clad in yellow garments, 
their heads shaven bare, and holding a palm-leaf fan 
between their faces and the sun, sit in listless and 
unconcerned vacancy, er affeeted meditation, upon 
the rafts or railings which skirt the shore. 

But the houses thieken, as you proceed; the 
boats increase in number; the noise of human voices 
becomes louder; and one after another pyramidical 
temples, domes, aud palaces are seen towering above 
the gardens and forests, Over the perpetual verdure, 
so emerald-bright, roofs of many-coloured adorn- 
ings sparkle in the sun. Sometimes white walls are 
visible, through whose embrasures artillery is peep- 
ing; multitudes of junks grotesquely and gaily 

inted, whose gaudy flags are floating in the 
ress : each junk with the two great eyes which 
are never wanting in the prow; (“No have eyes, 
how can see?” say the Chinese ;) square-rigged 
vessels, most of which carry the scarlet flag with 
the white elephant in, the centre; while, on both 
sides of the river, a line of floating bazaars, crowd- 
ed with men, women, and children, and houses built 
on piles along the banks, present all the objects 
of consumption and commerce. Meanwhile mul- 
titudes of ambulatory boats are engaged in traffic 
with the various groups around. If it be morning, 
vast numbers of priests will be seen in their skiffs 
on the Meinam, with, their iron pot and scrip, levying 
their contributions of food from the well-known 
devotees, who never fail to provide a supply for the 
multitudinous mendicants (if mendicants they may 
be called), whose code alike prohibits them from 
supplicating for. alms, and from returning thanks 
when those alms are given. 

Seldom is music wanting to add to the interest 
of the scene. The opulent Siamese have invariably 
bands of musicians in their service ;—the gongs of 
Chinese, the sweet pipes of the Laos, the stringed 
and wind instruments of the native population, seem 
never still. 


Sir John Bowring estimates.the population of 
Bangkok at about two millions ; and these, with 
about two millions more for the outlying depen- 
dencies, and about one million of migratory 
Chinese, go. far to account for the entire popula- 
tion of the country, 

The Siamese are a small, well-formed race, 
olive-coloured, of the true Mongol type—high 
cheekbones, broad forehead, and elongated eye. 
Instead of a tail, they grow a tuft upon the top 
of their heads; and so sacred is thistuft considered, 
that no man of inferior rank presumes to rise 
above the tuft of his superior, while it forms 
& prominent point in all their oaths. They are 
hospitable, good-tempered, and idle. They spend 
their time principally in kite-flying, cock-fighting, 
and rude musical entertainments, Their week 
only gives one day to labour. In the race of 
life they are beaten far out of the field by the 
Chinese immigrant, who, steady in the pursuit of 


_ what he conceives ta be his interest, labours with- 


Out ceasing till he has made his fortune, Indeed, 
the Chinese immigrants in every country are the 
most industrious of Asiatics, Their robust 


frames, temperate habits, and steady application 
to labour, place them beyond competition with 
any of their race. 

The most notable feature in the character of 
the Siamese is their truthfulness, a rare trait in 
Asiatics. “In Siam,” writes Sir John Bowring, 
“I was struck with the unusual frankness as to 
matters of fact.” Another favourable trait is 
their love for their children, and the respectful 
deference they pay to age and authority, In- 
deed, towards authority their deference sinks into 
abject slavishness. Their king, after Buddha, is 
their God. His authority is absolute over the lives 
and properties of his subjects. He is the incar- 
nation of the Deity. He is, in fact, worshipped 
by the mass of the people, and this worship of 
superior power descends throughout all ranks of 
society. Each lower rank grovels in the earth 
before its superior. The lower classes crawl like 
snakes upon their bellies along the ground before 
their superiors, while the higher ranks crawl be- 
fore the king. Women crawl before their hus- 
bands—children before their parents. No man 
ever dares. to raise his. hand. to his superior. At 
first sight this grovelling attitude is revolting to 
Europeans ; but in point of fact in Siam, the mo- 
tion is as unconnected with any feelings of per- 
sonal degradation as bowing the knee in Europe. 

Under so purea despotism the mass of the people 
have of course little influence in the government. 
The a population, living on the banks 
of the Meinam, send their rice, sugar, and pepper, 
to Bangkok, and pay what imports it pleases the 
government to, fix. For some eight hundred 
miles up both banks. of this river, are thinly scat- 
tered the agricultural population of Siam, here 
and there gathered. together by, a few thousands 
in a town. It is at these towns and villages that 
the produce of the country, consisting princi- 
pally of sugar, pepper, and rice, is collected, and 
the cargo sent down the river to the capital, 
there to be sold or exported, lately under ruinous 
monopolies, now under the advantages of a less 
restricted system of commerce. 

With respect to their laws, Sir John Bowring 
considers them superior to those of the Chinese. 
They are contained, too, within the moderate 
compass of seventy volumes. The action of the 
courts of law is tolerably “ prompt and despotic.” 

Their reasons for excluding witnesses are so 
numerous, that if enforced in civilized Europe, 
the evidence in any case would be extremely 
slight. Particular trades, such as potters, gold- 
smiths, blacksmiths, shoemakers, &c., are all 
excluded, then clerks, quacks, drunkards, gam- 
blers, and vagabonds, come under the ban; 
while all those forbidden to give evidence from 
physical causes or mental incapacity are care- 
fully enumerated. When a legally qualified 
witness appears, the oath administered to him is 
sufficient to shock any but a man of the 
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strongest nerves. He wishes that, if he give 
“false evidence,” within three days he may, 
wherever he go, be surrounded and not escape 
from any poasible death, from murderers, robbers, 
or spirits. That the lightning may cut him in 
twain, or that, if he should be taking an idle 
stroll, either of the four “ preternaturally endowed 
lions may tear him in pieces and devour him,” 
or that “cholera morbus” may kill him, and 
that he may then be “precipitated into hell,” 
and undergo endless tortures. 

But of all their singular laws in existence, 
those for the regulation of the purity of the lives 
of the Buddhist priesthood are the most re- 
markable. The minuteness with which the 
“sinfulness of little sins” is depicted is un- 
equalled in the history of priestly ordinances. 
A priest must neither “swing his arms in walk- 
ing, wink in ing, nor stretch his legs when 
sitting,” nor when he eats “make a noise like 
dogs—chibi, chibi, chiabi, chiabi,” nor when he 
converses “think one way and speak another.” 
It is a sin even to eat and talk at the same time. 
It is a sin to eat so that the rice drops while 
eating, or that the eater slobbers his mouth, and, 
adds the maxim, “It is sinful, after eating and 
washing the mouth, to whistle through the lips 
in the presence of seculars. Indeed, whistling 
for amusement is expressly forbidden, and as for 
the use of a toothpick in the presence of other 
people, death or something worse is a fit punish- 
ment for the transgressor. 

The priesthood is of course the most highly 
honoured class in the country. The convents 
are entirely and liberally supported by voluntary 
contributions from all classes. The Bonzes and 
the priests live an easy, idle, and honoured life; 
“they toil not, neither do they spin.” Exempt 
from taxes and labour, and condemned to celi- 
bacy they are supposed to pass their time in 
devout abstraction, Intense selfishness and 
intense vanity is the characteristic of the Bonze. 
Invested with unbounded influence, he exerts it 
only for his own benefit, scarcely reproving sin 
in the multitude, and never rewarding virtue. 
Their influence over the people may be partly 
explained by the horrible punishments they hold 
in terrorem over evil-doers, all of which are de- 

‘tailed with much gusto by Sir John. 
But it is time for us to give a few words of 
tion as to how Sir John Bowring found 
himself at Siam. 

Previous to Sir John Bowring’s mission, Mr. 
Crawford in 1822, Captain Burney in 1826, 
and Sir James Brooke in 1850, each had en- 
deavoured and failed to obtain a liberal commer- 
cial treaty from the Siamese government in 
favour of England. ‘Crawford was treated with 
great neglect, and came away with a decidedly 
unfavourable impression of either the govern- 
mentor people. Captain Burney’s mission, in 
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1826, was undertaken mainly to prevent tle 
alliance of the Siamese with the Burmans during 
our first Burmese war. It was successful so 
far ; but the commercial concessions he obtained 
soon became inoperative from their habitual in- 
fringement by the Siamese, and Sir James 
Brooke was despatched to arrange affairs ami- 
cably. He met with such evident signs of hos- 
tility, that, after a vain attempt to obtain an 
interview, he abruptly broke off negotiations and 
left the country. The Americans then tried 
their hand at opening the country to commerce ; 
but, unfortunately, they despatched an insolvent 
Singapore merchant, whose trading transactions 
were well known at Bangkok. The nobles of 
the court regarded his selection as an insult; 
the king refused to see him, and the envoy was 
compelled to retire from Bangkok without even 

resenting the President's letter, or obtaining an 
interview with any person of consequence. It 
may be wondered at how, after such decided 
exhibitions of hostility against a closer inter- 
course with the Western nations, Sir John 
Bowring should have succeeded in attaining an 
object so many able men had failed to initiate. 
The secret lay in the death of a bigoted despot, 
and the succession to the throne of one of the 
most liberal-minded and highly-educated sove- 
reigns, When Sir John Bowring arrived in the 
Gulf of Siam, in March, 1855, he anticipated 
meeting great opposition from that party in the 
state desirous of maintaining the restrictive sys- 
tem, but the king and the government were 
courteous from the first, The king was willing 
to receive him, and promised him private as well 
as public audiences. This extreme courtesy Sir 
John looked on “ with distrust,” and the first 
practical test was determined when the question 
arose, whether the Rattler, screw man-of-war 
steamer, should be permitted to bring the envoy 
up the river to Bangkok. The king with great 
diplomatic tact, when the matter was proposed 
to him, arranged that, if Sir John Bowring 
would ascend the river in one of the royal 
barges, the steamer might follow in twenty-four 
hours. Then the question of her saluting arose. 
At first it was opposed for fear his people should 
be alarmed, but afterwards he conceded that 
point also. Several discussions then took place 
as to the mode of reception. Sir J. Bowring’s 
eonduct would seem to have been both judicious 
and conciliatory; but Mr. Parkes, whose name 
is now so well known in connection with the 
lorcha affair at Canton, prompted him to main- 
tain his dignity at all hazards, and insist upon the 
punctilious performance of the same ceremonial 
adopted two centuries ago, upon the occasion of 
the arrival of Louis the Fourteenth’s ambassador. 
The Siamese very properly answered that they 
would receive Sir John Bowring as‘any other 
envoy would be received, and then the matter 
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evided ; but, asa characteristic trait of Mr. Parkes, 
this is worth noting: At noon, on the 3rd of 
April, while the Rattler lay at the mouth of the 
river Meinam, Sir John Bowring was conveyed 
in the royal barge, in great state, up to Bang- 
kok. The appearance of the river, he writes, 
was beautiful—the banks crowded with the rich- 
est vegetation, coloured by thousands of bright 
flowers, and enriched with the most splendid 
fruits, hanging from the branches of the trees, 
while the banks here and there were crowded 
with people, and exhibited every sign of life 
and activity. It was evening before they reached 
the city. A place, called the English Factory, had 
been prepared for the envoy’s reception, and 
here, he tells us, he slept in a bed “ ornamented 
with drapery of scarlet and gold,” and from which 
“garlands of flowers” were suspended. This 
delicate attention of bouquets appears to be a 
common custom of the country, and is certainly 
an agreeable feature in the character of the peo- 
ple. The next day the Rattler arrived, and fired 
a royal salute from her sixty-eight pounders, 
That same evening a semi-official reception was 
given by the king, who received Sir John Bow- 
Hing very kindly, and without any state. 

ir John was landed in one of the king's state 
barges. 

It was a semi-official reception. The troops were 
drawn out in several parts of the palace. We were 
escorted by several torch-bearers through a consider- 
able extent of passages and open grounds, passing 
through gates, at each of which was a body of 

rds, who “ presented arms” in European fashior. 

hen we reached one of the outer buildings, near 
the palace walls, a brother of the Phra Kalahom 
met us, and we were desired to wait the pleasure of 
the king. Two golden ewers, containing pure water, 
were brought in, and a note from his Majesty desir- 
ing I would leave my companions, H. 8. P. and 
J. C. B., until they were sent for: I was to come 
on alone. The major-general marched before me, 
aud toid me that within the palace about a thousand 
persons resided, but that in the ladies’ part there 
were no less than three thousand women. 

The abject state of every individual exceeds 
belief. While before the nobles, all subordinates 


are in a state of reverent prostration: the nobles 


themselves, in the presence of the sovereign, exhi- 
bit the same crawling obeisance. After waiting 
about a quarter of an hour, a messenger came, 
bearing a letter for me, and a pass, in the King’s 
hand, allowing me to pass the guards: and I was 
informed that without such credentials no individual 
could approach. It was a beautiful moonlight, and 
im an open space, ou a highly ornamented throne, 
sat his Majesty, clad in a crimson dress, and wear- 
ing a head-dress resplendent with diamonds and 
ether precious stones, a gold girdle, and a short 
dagger splendidly embossed and enriched with 
Jewels. His reception of me was very gracious, 
and I sat opposite his Majesty, only a table being 
between us. The king said ours was an ancient 
friendship, and I was most welcome. His Majesty 
offered me cigars with his own band, and liqueurs, 
tea, and sweetmeats were brought in. An amicable 
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conversation took place, which lasted some time ; 
after which Mr. Parkes and Mr. Bowring were sent 
for, and seated in chairs opposite the king, 


The king conversed freely upon subjects of 
general interest, exhibiting a vast amount of in- 
formation and shrewdness. During the next 
few days a series of interviews took place be- 
tween Sir John Bowring and the prime minister, 
but nothing definite was arranged. The Kala- 
hom was a man of remarkable sagacity, and our 
envoy evidently feared he should be overreached. 
Both the king and his prime minister were polite 
to adegree, but they would promise nothing. _ 

“T feel much distrust,” he writes on the 7th 
April, “as to the result, and perhaps, after all, 
shall have to be satisfied with the progress made, 
and with obtaining for the representative and 
flag of the queen a reception far more gratifying 
than it has before met in the Meinam.” At 
length the state reception was fixed, but it was 
decided that the treaty should first be discussed 
and agreed upon. Commissioners were ap- 
pointed at once to discuss the matter, and the first 
official meeting took place. 

After this the official reception took place with 
great state, and the most friendly relations were 
at once entered upon. A treaty was negotiated 
from which we may reasonably hope to derive 
considerable advantages, and at this moment a 
special ambassador from the king of Siam is en 
route to London. It is worthy of remark that 
the only serious objection the king made to any 
of Sir John Bowring’s proposals was when a resi- 
dent English consul was proposed. The king, with 
a peculiar presentiment, is apprehensive that a 
British. consul is only another name for a quarrel- 
some fellow ; but Sir John Bowring protests that 
trade could not go on without a consul, whereupon 
the king, after much pressing, entreats thata mode- 
rate and peaceful man may only be sent, and Sir 
John calms the king’s fears by declaring that the 
British government, in its wisdom, could not by 
any possibility be induced to. select any other 
than the most wise and peaceful man for the 
post. The recent occurrences at Canton have 
no doubt shaken the king’s faith in Sir John’s 
assurances. Nevertheless, we have just grounds 
for regarding the exclusive system as at an end 
in Siam, The two kings—for Siam supports a 
first and a second king, an active and a passive 
sovereign—are both highly educated, both good 
English scholars, and excellent mathematicians. 
They are men, too, of decided liberal tendency. 
They have established a printing-press, con- 
structed the first chimneys in the country, and 
display a laudable anxiety to introduce among 
their people all the benefits of civilisation. Nor 
are they thwarted in any way by their ministers. 
Sir John Bowring acknowledges himself sur- 
prised at the liberality and candour with which 
the chief minister entered upon the discussion of 
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the relative merits of monopoly and a free trade, 
and frankly gave in his adhesion to the abolition 
of standing monopolies. 

Whatever are Sir John Bowring’s failings at 
Hong-Kong, we must admit that, so far as we 


know, he executed his work well at Bangkok; 
and that he has most diligently recorded in these 
volumes all the information it was possible to 
obtain, and indeed all that is known, of Siam and 


its people. 
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Poeta nascitur non fit, like most easily portable 
dicta which have become proverbial, is more 
terse than true. “ People are always talking 
about originality,” says Goethe, on the other 
hand, “ but what do they mean? As soon as 
we are born, the world begins tg work upon us, 
and keeps on to the end. What can we call 
ours, but energy, strength, will? If I eould 
give an account of what I owe to great pre- 
decessors and contemporaries, there would be 
but a small remainder.” This is quite ex oppo- 
gito ; and, though not dangerously portable, as far 
as the classical adage from the truth—which, as 
usual, lies between the two extreme statements 
—the poet is not wholly made either by nature 
or by cultivation. In all forms of life, from the 
highest to the lowest, both in its physical and 
intellectual phases, not only an appropriate 
organism, but a suitable medium is requisite ; 
not only the internal assimilative force, but the 
external vivifying material. To create out of 
nothing at all, is a privilege reserved for 
Omnijpotence alone. It would be easy to carry 
out the metaphor, and to shew that, as in 
hysical life, a due preservation of the balance 
tween demand and supply is essential to the 
preservation of health, and an excess of either 
the internal or external element is productive 
of disease, so, in intellectual life, both over- 
cultivation and under-cultivation produce each 
its own peculiar evils. 

To such an excess has the crusade against 
poetical cultivation sometimes been carried, 
that, not very long since, a theory was gravely 
advanced, under high authority, in support of 
the nascitur against the fit horn of our opening 
sentence, which insisted on the absolute and 
paramount necessity to the poet who had the 
misfortune to be born in a civilized age, of care- 
fally uninforming his mind before committing 
himself to the responsibility of composition ; 
which called upon him to “ take to pieces the 
web of his intelligence,” to “ become as a little 
child,” to strip his daw-skin bare of the feathers, 
and then turn himself out, blue and shivering, 
into the fields, to contemplate donkeys and 
smell dandelions. What was this but a most 


complicated process of manufacture, and in the 


wrong direction? The poet is born—is not 
made: ergo, in order to become a poet, take off 
the skin and flesh of your mind, and sit down 
to work in the bare bones! Rather hard on 
the poet. 

There is, however, certainly one great dis- 
advantage in civilisation to the claimant of 
what Mr. Disraeli calls a “creative mind,” and 
that is, that except in those extreme cases, where 
the originating power is exeessively strong, it 
becomes a matter of great difficulty, especially 
to the poet, to disentangle the umremem- 
bered results of cultivation from the native 
elements of his natural endowment. A large 
part of that which a man of small transforming 

wers hears and reals is stored up in his brain, 

id aside until forgotten, and then, when the 
oceasion arises, is given out, almost unaltered, 
as original matter ; the surplus of an overloaded 
intelligence, undigested, unassimilated. It is 
related of Wycherley, that, in his old age, his 
memory so entirely failed him that he was in the 
habit of reproducing in the morning, im all the 
agonies of composition, what he had been read- 
ing overnight ; in the firm belief that he was 
producing an original work. Many of our 
younger poets seem to labour under a mental 
weakness analogous to that of the brilliant 
dramatist ; the only difference between them 
being, that the interval between readiug and 
writing is not quite so brief in their case as in 


But the charge of “undue influenee” is not 
to be confined to the juniors alone. Some of 
the most respectable of the “old established ” 
writers of popular verses are open to the 
accusation of what used to be called plagiarism 
before the days of that king of appropriators, 
8. T. Coleridge: and of plagiarism, too, from 
writers of the school with whieh they are 
most anxious to disdain all connection. Thus 
we find so old a friend as Dr. Charles Mackay, 
in his Under Green Leaves, stealing—we mean 
borrowing—from Alfred Tennyson(!) the 
main idea of The Trees, and from Byron a mag- 
nificent comparison which is the only bit worth 
reading in the Cobbler. Who does not remem- 
ber the glorious description of a storm in the 
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Alps in Childe Harold, and recognise its influ- 
ence in the following spirited passage {— 


Oft in the night, when storms are loud, 

He thunders from the drifting cloud, 

And sends his voice o’er sea and lake. 

To bid his brother Bens awake ; 

And Lomond, Lawers, and Venue, 

Answer him back with wild halloo; 

And Cruachan shouts from his splinter’d ees 
And the straths respond. when the monarch speaks ;. 
And hill with hill, and Ben with Ben, 

Talk wisdom—meaningless to-men. 


But to turn from faults to beauties, let us 
call attention to.the Mountain. Torrent :-— 


Fair Streamlet, running 
Where violets grow, 
Under the elm-trees, 
Murmuring low ; 
Rippling gently 
Amid the grass ; 
I hawe a fancy, 
As I pass: 
T have a fancy as I see 
The trailing willows kissing thee; 
As I behold the daisies pied, 
Tire harebells nodding at thy side ; 
The sheep that feed upon thy brink, 
The birds that stoop to thy wave to drink ;= 
Thy blooms that tempt the bees to stray, 
And all the life that tracks thy way. 


I deem thou flowest 
Through grassy meads, 
To show the beauty 
Of gentle deeds ;: 
To show how happy 
The world might be, 
If men, observant, 
Copied thee ; 
To show how small a stream may pour™ 
Verdure-and: beauty on. either shore ; 
To teach what humble men might do,. 
If their lives were pure, and their hearts were true’; 
And what a wealth they might dispense, 
In modest, calm beneficence ; 
Marking their course, as thou dost thine, 
By way-side flowers of love divine. 


And, streamlet, rushing, 
With foam and spray,. 
Over the boulders: 
In thy way ; 
Leaping and.rolling 
From.rock to cave;. 
A vast impetuous 
Onward wave: 
T have # fancy as I mark 
Thy fall o'er the precipices-dark ; 
As I behold thy power reveal’d, 
And hear thy voice, like thunder peal'd;: 
I have a fancy as I sit 
Under the rocks where thy rainbows flit,. 
And listen to thy roar and swell, 
- Sonoreus, irresistible. 


I deem thou leapest 
Adown the rocks,. 
To show how little 
Are Fortune’s shocks 
To him reliant, 
Who knows his strength, 
And measures evil— 
Breadth and length: 


I deem thou flowest to teach-us still, 

That perseverance conquers ill; 

‘Fhat no obstruction small or great, 

€an daunt the soul that dares its fate ; 

That calm, true hearts ia. peril’s hour 
Confront it with superior power. 

Here at thy side I sit and dream 
These-fancies twain, sweet Mountain Stream. 


There are many more such delicate bits of 
chaste description in. the volume. As usual, 
Dr. Mackay is strong in his assertion of the 
dignity and usefulness of the literary class 
against the Hoarders and the Workers. 

In Hornyhand, he administers a wholesome 
rebuke to the latter class :—. 

¥et, good Hornyhand, : 
Why shouldst thou be vain ? 
Why should builder, ploughman, smith, 
Boastful of their strength and pith, 
Scorn the busy brain? 
Working classes, self-bedubb’d !— 
As if none but they 
Labour’d with imcessant toil; 
Night as well as day, 
With the spirit and the pen— 
Teachers, guides, and friends of men? 


Drones there are, no doubt ;— 

¥et not all who seem: 

Flesh and blood are not the whole, 

There’s a honey of the soul, 
Whatsoe’er. thou deem. 

Is the man who-builds a book, 
That exalts and charms, 

Not as good as he who builds 
With his brawny arms? 

What were Labour but for Thought ?—~ 

Baseless effort, born of nought! 





M. Heraud’s Judgment of the Flood is the 
result, he tells us in the preface, of more than 
thirty years’ intellectual labour. To pronounce, 
after even three months’ careful reading; a sum~- 
mary verdict on a work of such importance, 
would be. scarcely fair either to the author or 
to ourselves. We should beg, therefore, even 
if we had read the poem, to be permitted to sus- 
pend our judgment. But, if the truth must be 
told, we have not read it. Life is short, and our 
forefathers weregouty. Ourpresent impression is, 
that the Judgment of the Flood contains 
ef great power and beauty. That it is the work 
of a sincere and earnest man, offering up his 
most precious gift to the honour of his Creator, 
no one who knows the author needs to be in- 
formed. But an epic poem—a published epic 
poem—a. twice published epic poem—is such @ 
rarity in these postdiluvian days, that we hope 
we shall be excused, both by M. Heraud and 
our readers, if we confess our inability to pro- 
duce a: perfectly satisfactory critique. 





Mr. William Fletcher, already known to the 
public as the author of the Alma, Tryphena, &c., 





brings out a new volume, in which the influence 
of Byron and Shelley is very distinctly felt— 
perhaps more felt than seen. The imagery is 
luxuriant even for our day: so thick strewn 
are his pages with simile and metaphor, that 
the mind grows dazzled with excess of light, 
and the profusion ends very often in actual con- 
fusion. Thus, in three successive lines, a poet's 
‘words are compared to “thunder,” to a “ battle- 
blast,” and to a “heaven of stars and silence.” 
But practice and study will trim Mr. Fletcher's 
exuberance, and leave his native strength of 
thought unencumbered in its expression, by an 
useless and even injurious weight of orna- 
ment. He has in him the true poet’s fire. 





S10 THE PRESS AND THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


Minds Mirror disarms criticism by the sacred- 
ness of its chief subject. The less we say of 
the “mind” the better therefore ; we cannot 
avoid the remark that we hope the “ Mirror” 
displays a very unfavourable reflection. 





Poetry from Life is a desperate and unsue- 
cessful attempt to extract an ideal out of the 
most commonplace reality. There is little 
life and no poetry in the volume. It is the 
feeble echo of a feeble melody. If poetry were 
divided into different classes, appropriated to the 
decoration of the different acts of daily life, we 
should be inclined to consign this collection to 
the adornment of the Tea-table. 





The Press and the Public Service. By a “ Distincuisnep Writer.” London: Routledge. 


Tus book is dedicated to the memory of Can- 
ning, as the “most remarkable anonymous writer 
of his generation,” and assumes to open the 
whole question of the anonymous. But we 
apprehend that the real object of the book is to 


expose an alleged stretch of arbitrary power by 
Lord Clarendon over a subordinate in the 
Foreign Office. The case is stated as follows :— 


The principal secretary of state for foreign affairs 
(Lord Clarendon) has recently asserted his right to 
question persons in his department, respecting their 
8 connection with anonymous publications. 

e minister has further maintained, that in conse- 
quence of secret information confidentially communi- 
cated to him, a suspected person may be called upon 
‘to furnish conclusive proof to satisfy his lordship, and 
to enable his lordship to convince others, that such 
“person is not in ae connected with anonymous 
works attributed to him, either as the author or one of 
the authors; or by haying furnished materials for the 
works to any other person, or in any other manner 
~whatsoever. 

The evidence required by the principal secretary of 
state for foreign affiirs to establish these negatives, 
-must comprise the distinct denial of the supposed 
author, corroborated by explicit declarations or affida- 
vits from the publishers of the anonymous works in 
question. 

In the event of the suspected person being unable 
to obtain affidavits or declarations from perfect 

who may be interested in concealing the real 
author or authors, or who may not even be acquainted 
‘with hitm or them, the suspected person will be de- 
«prived of his profession without any form of trial. He 
will be puni by the degrading sentence of dismissal 
from his employment, and he will be déclared in- 
‘capable of holditig any other appointment. 


_. Assuming the facts here given to be accurate, 
the justice or injustice of this conduct on the 


part of Lord Clarendon depends entirely upon 
the degree of the offence. No one will deny to 
t.. : " . . . 
civil servants of the crown an important pri- 
‘vilege enjoyed by every other subject. That 


privilege of freedom of speech and of anony- 
mous writing has never yet been brought into 
question, provided it has not been applied to 
exceed the bounds of law. Now the rules of 
a public office are law to its officers. Has the 
“distinguished writer”—for it is easy to see 
from the tone of the book that he is here stating 
his own case to the public—has the “ distin- 
guished writer,” then, violated those rules? 
Has he or has he not taken advantage of this 
privilege of free speech to break confidence, to 
vilify his superiors, to slander his office, and in 
a word to run such riot in type, as no man, 
without this distinguished writer’s peculiar ad- 
vantages, would have dared, or, if he had dared, 
would have retained, his place an hour after 
suspicion had ripened into fact ? 
With respect to anonymous public office 
writers it is perhaps difficult exactly to define 
the limits of impunity on the one hand, or 
penalty upon the other ; but it cannot be denied 
that any public servant is at liberty to express 
in print his political or other sentiments, pro- 
vided that he confines himself within the rules 
of his office and the recognized laws of honour 
and of the land, so as to avoid a breach of con- 
fidence, as well as an act of libel; and it would 
be highly inconsistent with justice, on the ground 
of the writer’s contributing to the public press, 
to select that man for punishment, or subject him 
to ruin. No authority in the chief of a de- 
partment sanctions such an act of arbitrary 
power, and upon no occasion should it be exer- 
cised. But we can conceive a case where the 
public press has been selected by a subordinate 
in a public office for the diffusion of personal 
calumny, and for throwing wicked and wanton 
aspersions upon the character of a good and 
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honest public servant, not only attached to the 
same department as the writer, but his imme- 
diate chief. In such a case the head of that 
department has an incontestable right to inquire 
into the circumstances, and, if the case be brought 
home, to dismiss the offender upon the spot. The 
discipline of the public service cannot be main- 
tained unless a certain degree of arbitrary power 
bevested in the responsible headsof departments. 

In short, if any civil servant chooses to criti- 
cise the conduct of his superiors, he must be 
prepared to risk his place ; for the privilege of 
the public press is to all civil servants to a 
certain extent restricted. Whether Lord 
Clarendon has a right, upon pain of instant 
dismissal, to demand proofs of a merely suspected 
man’s innocence, is another question. That 
appears to be a gross abuse of power. Lord 
Clarendon should have first proved his case to 
his own satisfaction, and then have given the 
accused an oportunity of proving his innocence ; 
but to call upon a subordinate to prove a nega- 
tive, or be dismissed with disgrace, is exceeding 
the plain, palpable standard of justice and right. 
It was never intended to invest the head of any 
public office with such unlimited powers ; but 
we are not yet quite satisfied that Lord Claren- 
don has acted so unjustifiably as the “ distin- 
guished writer” would have us infer from his 
ex parte statement. 
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The question, however, remains under what 
circumstances is the head of a public depart- 
ment called upon to interpose his authority 
between a subordinate and the public press? 
Clearly, we need only suggest one case, and 
that when any statement publicly made is to 
the detriment of that department or its officers 
to which the writer is attached, and among 
whom he is numbered. No man can serve two 
masters, and if a gentleman in the Foreign 
Office, or any other public department, prefers 
serving the public to the performance of his 
official duties, why, the sooner he devotes his 
entire time to such service, the better for his 
reputation, his convenience, and his inter- 
est. 

With respect to the privileges of the anony- 
mous, and the moral right, even to the extent 
of denial, of concealing a fact you have no desire 
should be known, the “ distinguished writer” 
appeals to Scott’s frequent and positive denials 
of the authorship of “ Waverley,” to Sydney 
Smith’s jocular banter when pressed upon 
Peter Plymley, and his deliberately forcing the 
famous letters upon grave Dugald Stewart, and 
to many more precedents, all good for the general 
principle, but not fitted for the “ distinguished 
writer's” particular case. For the rest, the 
book is well written, entertaining, and in a style 
easily recognizable. 





- 


Contributions to Vital Statistics: being a Development of the Rate of Mortality and the Laws of 
Sickness, from Original and Extensive Data: with an Enquiry into the Influence of Locality, 
Occupations, and Habits of Life or Health: an Analytical View of Railway Accidents: and 
an Investigation into the Progress of Crime in England and Wales. By F. G. P. Netson, 
F.LS., &c, Third Edition. Quarto. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co, 1857. 


Tere is not a page of Mr. Neison’s book 
which is not pregnant with information of the 
most valuable character, and suggestive of topics 
worthy of the most profound consideration. 
The volume before us is the third edition of 
the original work. It is nearly five times as 
bulky as its immediate predecessor, and we have 
not the slightest hesitation in saying that its 
additional value is fully proportioned to its 
additional bulk. Many important social ques- 
tions are discussed in the present volume which 
were not touched upon at all in the former 
editions, and many valuable addenda have, at 
the same time, been made to the old matter. 
_ One of the most important questions discussed 
in the volume before us is, the influence of 
Sanitary measures upon the health and longevity 
of the population generally, and we apprehend 
that the conclusions at which Mr. Neison arrives 


will very much startle some of our sanitary 
enthusiasts. In his preface (page iv.) he 
observes that—“ Whatever opinions may be 
entertained on the merits of the measures now 
being employed for the improvement of the 
health of towns, there can be no doubt that, so 
far as the returns of the Registrar-General 
afford the means of judging, the rate of mortality 
has been considerably increased in recent years.” 
This is, doubtless, a sufficiently uncomfortable 
result, but it is fully borne out by the following 
statement :— 


During the ten years 1845-54 the mortality for the 
male sex exceeds that for the seven years immediately 
preceding by no less than 4:141 per cent., and the 
excess for the female sex during the same period is as 
much as 4800 per cent. These are results for which 
those who sanctioned the various sanitary movements 
which have agitated the country during the last 
thirteen or fourteen years were certainly not prepared ; 
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and it must be confessed that, if the causes which influ- 
ence the mortality taking place among the promaiee 
of this country are within the control of the various 
Commissions and Boards which have from time to 
time been appointed for the superintendence of health, 
there must eve been existing, during the last ten 
years, some unhappy combination of circumstances, 
which has not only neutralized the intended effect of 
any measures which have been carried out, but has 
added from four to five per cent. to the general rate of 
mortality which prevailed during the preceding seven 
years. It is, of course, not to be supposed that 
cpeneny menguree can be instantly carried” out, and 
their effects immediately seen ; but the period embraced 
in the preceding illustration is an extended one, and 
it would almost appear that, with the advance of time, 
the greater has been the rate of mortality amongst the 
population. It may be said that the period of ten 
years, in which this excessive mortality has taken 
place, embraces the Se ee: years 1849 and 1854, 
in which cholera and diarrhcea raged so triumphantly ; 
but even ing that such epidemics are entirely 
beyond the reach of sanitary measures, and excluding 
those two years from the comparison, the remaining 
eight years of the period would still exhibit an excess 

mortality of 2511 per cent. for males, and of 2:947 
for females. 


It must be observed, however, that these 
results are based upon the returns of the 
Registrar-General, and these, from the mode in 
which they are prepared, are not altogether 
conclusive evidence. Upon this point Mr. 
Neison remarks— 

It is much to be regretted that the Registrar- 
General should not in his Annual Reports enter on 
a full discussion of this question, and endeavour to 
shew, from the ample body of facts in his possession, 
the changes which are from time to time taking 
Pa coincident with the presumed improvements 
mtroduced under the superintendence of the Board 


-of Health in the different districts of the kingdom. 


Certainly one of the main objects contemplated by 
the Registration Act is to wey from time to 
time, upon the changes in the rates of mortality in 
different districts, and the causes to which they are 
due. Perhaps no other documents issued under the 
auspices of the Government are so pregnant with 
curious, and in many instances important, specula- 
tions; but the great problem as to the effect which 
the sanitary measures of the last dozen of years has 
had on the public health, has been all but overlooked 
by him. The districts and sub-districts under the 
Registration Act enable him to determine from year 
to year, with great nicety, the differences of morta- 
lity taking place within very limited localities; and 
as these districts can always, with much precision, be 
connected with those in which the various measures 
are carried out by the inspectors and other officers 
of health, it is not too much to expect some distinct 
information in regard to the actual influence those 
measures may have had on the mortality of the dis- 
tricts in which they have been in operation. With 
any thing short of this the public should not be 
satisfied. The Sanitary Commission is a most expen- 
sive one, and the country should be informed of the 
advantages derived from so great an outlay. Twelve 
years ago, a vast effort was made, by an influential 
sanitary reformer, to shew that certain conditions, 

iar to some metropolitan districts, produced 
a most wonderful destruction of human life, as 
compared with the results of other districts; but 
it was subsequently found that the same data 


which led him to these conclusions, did, when pro< 
perly treated, prove the very opposite state of thin 
to be the fact, and hence the caution needed in a) 
such inquiries. As already stated, the Registrar- 
General has, in one of iis Reports, noticed the falla- 
cious methods of inquiry smaieed in the Health of 
Towns Reports in question; but he is called on to go 
much further, for by virtue of his office he should 
interrogate the influence of all the measures carried 
out for promoting the public health, and should set 
forth in his Reports how far they have been success- 
ful or otherwise. Not only has the Parliament, but 
the people of this country, a —_ to the most ample 
and conclusive information on this subject. 


We fully concur with Mr. Neison in the 
above remarks, and hope they will have the 
effect of introducing those improvements in the 
returns which he suggests) We must now, 
however, follow him into the body of the work, 
and see in what way he accounts for the 
apparently non-beneficial effect of sanitary 
measures on the longevity of the population. 
His views on this head are summed up in the 
following words— 


The evils which relate to health, and are represented 
by some writers to exist to so frightful an extent, and 
to connect themselves with defective sewerage, filthy 
streets, and ill-planned houses, are certainly overstated 
by them. The data brought forward have generally 
been of the most indefinite and insufficient nature; 
and when, in connection with this, the erroneous 
methods employed, and the promiscuous manner in 
which their figures are generally combined, are kept 
in view, it must seem surprising that the thinking and 
intelligent portion of the community should have given 
their opinions any credence, or believed their con- 
clusions entitled to so much weight. 

Perhaps no statistical facts are better established 
than the duration of life among the middle and upper 
classes of this country; and if the data brought for- 
ward in this paper be received as of sufficient merit to 
represent the duration of life among the working 
classes, it will then appear clear that any important 
change to be hoped for in the value of life in the Town 
Districts, must be effected through other means than 
sanitary regulations. 

Those persons who purchase government annuities, 
and have dealings with assurance companies, are cer- 
tainly beyond the reach of any improvements to be 
introduced by local ge and if cleanliness of 
habit, comfort of dwellings, and fresh air, be of them- 
selves powerful elements in raising the standard of life, 
their influence should be felt among that class of per- 
sons. But what are the actual results? The poor 
workmen, inhabiting the miserable streets of our large 
towns, and inhaling their supposed noxious vapours, 
are actually longer-lived than the affluent and upper 
classes, whose easy circumstances enable them to in- 
habit comparatively the palaces of the kingdom. 

It is evident, from the great disparity in the value 
of life among different classes of workmen, whose con- 
ditions as to whatever is within the scope of public 
sanitary measures are the same, that other elements 
must exist having a powerful influence on the duration 
of life. It will further appear that, by viewing the 
various classes of society more in connection with the 

ysical exercises to which they are habituated, than 
in connection with their moral position and rank in 
society, and consequently with their sanitary condition, 
a better clue will found to the differences in the 


duration of life. It is not to be expected that any 
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arrangement whatever as to the drainage and planning 
of streets are likely to add to the longevity of a tailor; 
but if it were possible to give to his frame the physical 
exercise of a ploughman, twenty per cent. would be 
added to the duration of his life. Neither is it to be 
thought that the plumber, painter, and glazier is to be 
relieved from the poison of the metallic emanations to 
which he is exposed; nor that the clerk can inhale 
the fresh air, and indulge in those exercises necessary 
to his physical constitution, while he follows the 
drudgeries of the counting-house. 

It is an aggregation of these, and other employments 
similarly conditioned, which make up the excessive 
mortality of our large towns; and since it has been 
shown in the preceding pages, that this class of lives 
is also less healthy even in the country districts, and 
that the town populations are chiefly made up of per- 
sons following such occupations, the legitimate result 
to be expected is a shorter duration of life in towns, 
independent of any local influence on health. If im- 
provements and changes are to be effected in the 
sanitary regulations of our large towns and cities, let 
them be carried out—not upon the necessity of such 
municipal innovations to avert pestilential havoc in 
human life—but on the true merits of the question— 
the comforts, conveniences, and elevation of taste and 
moral purity thence arising. 

In the concluding sentence of the above ex- 
tract, Mr. Neison has, in our judgment, stated 
the whole question. It does not appear to us 
that the beneficial efforts of sanitary measures 
will ever exhibit themselves in an improvement 
in the rate of mortality. The duration of life 
is under the control of a higher power ; and, al- 
though the law by which “the exits and the 
entrances ” of the human race are regulated is 
inscrutable, yet the established fact that there 
is such a law, and the still more remarkable fact 
that no human efforts seem to be of any avail in 
effecting any material alteration in that law, 
clearly suggest that there really is “an appointed 
time for man upon earth,” and that to alter it 
is beyond his power. We must not, therefore, 
look in this direction for any indication of the 
benefits resulting from sanitary operations. We 
must look for it in the increased comforts and 
happiness of the people, and fortunately the 
evidences of the achievement of these results are 
patent and undeniable. 

The statement just made, that no material 
alteration has taken place in the law of mor- 
tality, at least during any period in which we 
have the means of testing it, is very ably shown 
by Mr. Neison, in connection with a paper pub- 
lished by Dr. Farr in the appendix to the 
Eighth Annual Report of the Registrar-General. 
The two most celebrated tables of mortality, 
down to a very recent period, were the North- 
ampton and Carlisle tables ; the former was 
constructed by Dr. Price, from the deaths which 
took place in the parish of All-Saints, North- 
ampton, during the years 1735-80; the latter 
by Mr. Milne, upon observations made by Dr. 
Heysham at Carlisle during the years 1779-87. 


:The more favourable rate of mortality exhibited 


by this second table, seems to have had some- 
thing to do with creating the notion, which 
exists at the present day, that a prolongation 
of the duration of life has taken place in this 
country during the last hundred years. Dr. 
Farr has, however, shown that the difference 
between the two tables is due entirely to an 
erroneous mode of contruction adopted by Dr. 
Price; for he (Dr. Farr) has prepared a parallel 
table of the mortality at Northampton for the 
seven years 1838-44, “and the results. of both 
agree so closely, that it is impossible for any 
one to argue therefrom, that since the middle 
of the last century any improvement whatever 
has taken place in the duration of life in North- 
ampton.” 

Dr. Farr has, however, not stopped at this 
stage of the inquiry, but has gone further. He 
has formed a table on true principles, from the 
data referred to, for the seven years 1838-44, 
and the results arrived at do not differ 
widely from the rate of mortality shown in Mr. 
Milne’s Carlisle table, and other tables still 
more recently constructed. 

Taking, then, this proved correspondence be- 
tween the rate of mortality at Northampton 
in the last and in the present century, the 
agreement of both with Mr. Milne’s Carlisle 
table, and the remarkably close agreement of 
all three with the recent English life table of 
the Registrar-General, we cannot but come to 
Mr. Neison’s conclusion, that “there is no 
reason to believe that any augmentation has 
taken place in the duration of life during the 
last hundred years.” 

We have dwelt at some length upon the 
sanitary question on account of its great impor- 
tance at the present time, and the interest 
which it is exciting in the community at large. 
We must now, however, hasten to other 
topics. 

The next subject in order of importance is 
the “ Analytical View of Railway Accidents.” 
There are few persons now-a-days who do not 
find it necessary, at some time or other, to per- 
form a journey by railway. Railway travelling 
has, in fact, almost become a necessary to our 
existence. It is, therefore, a matter of some 
interest to the public to know the precise amount 
of risk which they incur by this particular kind 
of locomotion, and whether the accidents which 
from time to time occur are capable of being 
diminished, both in number and severity. Mr. 
Neison’s paper furnishes us with the means of 
answering these questions. It shews, in the 
first place, the remarkable safety of railway 
travelling—a result for which merely superficial 
inquirers would scarcely be prepared. It ap- 
= that during the period embraced by Mr. 

eison’s tables—viz., from 7th August, 1840, 
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to 3lst December, 1852—the total number of 
passengers amounted to 615,133,727, and that, 
out of this vast mass of persons, only 266 have 
been killed, being at the rate of one in every 
2,312,533. So small a proportion of deaths 
is certainly remarkable. We doubt whether 
any other mode of conveyance whatever can 
exhibit results of so favourable a character, the 
universal “marrow-bone stage” itself not ex- 
eepted. We hope, therefore, that all those 
persons who have hitherto been afraid to trust 
their precious bodies on a railway will begin 
to take courage. They are fully as safe on a 
railroad as they are on an ordinary footpath. 
The number of persons injured is, as might 
have been anticipated, greater than the number 
killed, but the list in this ease only amounts to 
1796, or one in every 342,502. 

It further appears, too, that “while, in the 
years 1840-43, there was one killed in every 
944,550 passengers; there was, in the years 
1848-51, only one in every 2,468,907 passen- 
gers, being not one death for two which hap- 
pened in the earlier period. So also will a 
reduction be found to have taken place in the 
ratio of passengers injured.” 

These last results are extremely encouraging, 
and Mr. Neison well observes, that 
if the loss of life among passengers, from all causes, 
has decreased in recent years, and, at the same time, 
the class of deaths which have taken place from causes 
under the control of the om has, in relation 
to the whole of these reduced deaths, been subject, 
year after year, to a greatly increased rate of reduction, 
évery one, notwithstanding the nt popular — 
must be satisfied that means and influences are actively 
at work which are daily increasing the safety of life in 
railway travelling. Whether this change be due to 
the better regulations enforced by the directors of the 
eompanies, or to the improved skill and intelligence 
of their officers and servants, still the results of this 
inquiry afford the most striking testimony to the 
recent improvement and increased safety in railway 


travelling, and enco the hope that the same 
means will be persevered in to effect a still further 
reduction in the frequency and intensity of railway 
accidents. 

It will be perceived, from the above extract, 
that Mr. Neison makes a distinction between 
deaths from causes under the control of the 
companies, and deaths from causes beyond their 
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the control of the 


control, and this distinction eliminates some 
very interesting facts. Mr. Neison, on this 
head, remarks as follows :— 


A large number of the deaths are assignable to 
causes over which the directors have little, if any con~ 
trol, such as— 

a) Passengers mounting trains while in motion. 
6) Passengers jumping from trains while in motion. 
c) Passengers falling from trains while in motion. 
d) Axles breaking. 
es) Machinery breaking. 
re Passengers being run over. 
nd if all the remaining causes were placed to the 
credit of the management of railways, and held as coming 
in some measure under the control of the railway 
officers and servants of the companies, little exception 
can be taken to the classification on the ground that 
it is calculated to underrate their responsibilities. 

The following abstract will show the results thus 

arrived at :— 














\Number of Passengers 
CAUSES. 
Killed. Injured, 
ra Beyond control of the Companies ... 119 171 
B) Under control of the Companies ..... 147 1625 
Ratio per cent. of (a) to the whole ....... 47 9% 
Ratio per cent. of (B) to the whole ....... 553 90°5 











It will thus be seen that about 44°7 per cent. of all 
the deaths have taken place from causes over near] 
all of which the passengers themselves had conte 
the exception being the eight deaths included in causes 
(d) and (e), and for which the companies can scarcely 
be, in any way, held responsible. But in regard to the 
injuries, 9°5 per cent. only of the accidents are so cir- 
cumstanced, which calls attention to a very remarkable 
feature in the results now under consideration. 

(a) The deaths from causes beyond the control 
of the companies form 69°6 per cent. of the number 
of injuries from the same causes. 

(by The deaths from causes under the control 
of the companies are 9 per cent. of the number of 
injuries from the same causes; and 

Hence the tendency of accidents which may be con- 
sidered to arise from details of management, is to in- 
flict bodily injury rather than to occasion death; for 
in respect to every hundred injuries, nine deaths take 
place from corresponding causes, while among the acci- 
dents due to causes within the influence of the passengers 
themselves, for every hundred injuries nearly seventy 
deaths occur. j 

This method of stating the results naturally leads to 
the inquiry, Do the accidents falling within the class 
of causes assumed to come under the control of the 
companies increase or diminish ? 


To solve this question Mr. Neison refers to 
his tables, and deduces the following results :— 
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“In the period ise-a7t the deaths from all causes under {ia per cent of all the deaths. 


» ” 1848-51 


So that it is evident that the class of accidents 
under the control of the several companies is decreas- 
ing in relation to the total accidents in a most satisfac- 


ngs out the very 
remarkable fact, that “ while deaths from causes 
beyond the control of the companies have, be- 
tween the periods 1840-43 and 1848-51, dimi- 


companies 


= 43.16 - . 


nished in the ratio of 49 to 30, those from 
causes under the control of the companies have 
diminished in the ratio of 64 to 19. Upon this 
point he well observes— 


This result is certainly one not generally understood 
by the public; for not only are all railway accidents 
supposed to be on the increase, but those due to details 
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of management are believed to be rapidly and alarm- 
ingly so. The facts of the case do not support this 
‘view ; for they disclose the truth, that railway manage- 


In the period 1840-43 
a a 1844-47 
” ” 1848-51 


So that this class of accidents has diminished to 
about 30 per cent. of its frequency and magnitude in 
the year 1843. 

We have not space to follow Mr. Neison 
into his interesting analysis of the various de- 
scriptions of accidents, nor into the deaths and 
injuries occurring among the employées of the 
several Railway Companies. The facts in this 
Jast class of cases are certainly not of a very 
cheering character, and we cordially concur with 
the author in his opinion :— 

Results of so curious and anomalous a character are 
certainly very striking, and must enlist the sympathies of 
every inquirer on behalf of the more important classes 
of the railway employées, who are thus exposed to so 
frightful a sacrifice of life and limb while engaged in 
the discharge of their duties. It is to be lamented 
that some more effectual means than are yet in use 
-have not been taken to avert the recurrence of such 
distressing and calamitous accidents; and I trust the 
efforts now made to bring this analysis prominently 
before the public may not be altogether devoid of 
‘some beneficial influence, in directing the attention of 
.those in authority to so vitally important a subject. 

In that portion of the work which relates 
more especially to Friendly Societies—a subject 
which Mr. Neison has emphatically made his 
own, we shall confine ourselves to the question 
at issue between the registrar. of Friendly 
Societies and the author ; this being, in fact, 
the topic of most absorbing interest at the 
‘present moment. The nature of the question 
may be thus explained. All Friendly Societies 
registered under the acts for the regulation of 
such bodies, are required to transmit to the 
registrar 4 quinquennial return of the sickness 
and moftality experienced by them. The 
returns for the period 1846-50 were handed 
‘over to Mr. A. G. Finlaison, the Government 
actuary, who duly threw them into the form 
of tables, which were subsequently published 
by order of the House of Commons. It is with 
regard to the sickness portion of these returns 
that Mr. Neison joins issue with the Govern- 
ment authorities. The process of which Mr. 
Neison complains will be rendered sufficiently 
plain by the following extract from the Blue 
Book, which may be taken as a fair exposition 
of Mr. Finlaison’s views on the particular matter 
‘under debate :— 


It is clearly to be understood that, although separate 
cases of sickness, occurring to the same individual 
during each year, were added together, so as to make 
the return perfectly accurate, yet that nothing but 
‘sickness in the true sense of the word—that is, 
Sickness incapacitating from labour, and requiring 
‘constant medical treatment, and of limited duration— 


the deaths from causes under 
the control of the 
companies 
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ment, so far as accidents producing deaths amon 
passengers are concerned, has greatly improved, an 
apparently in a high and steady ratio. 


=one in 1,920,585 passengers. 
a. i 5,403,379 ” 
= » 6,449,244 ” 


as contradistinguished from chronic ailment and mere 
decrepitude, was considered to be sickness, For 
instance, slight paralysis, blindness, mental disorder, 
or senile infirmity, cannot, it was thought, fairly be 
classed with the sickness prostrating the workman, and 
fot relief under the visitation of which he seeks the aiid 
of a benefit club. In the abstraction of the data on 
which the tables now submitted are founded, all cases 
of the above, or any other description of chronic 
malady, which were returned under the head or term 
of superannuation, were carefully eliminated, where 
no cessation of the title to relief, and where no return 
to the ordinary conditions under which allowances are 
drawn in sickness, could be pereeived. 


In reply to this Mr. Neison says :— 


The proceeding is certainly one of the most extraor- 
dinary circumstances connected with any inquiry 
hitherto made as to the prevalence of sickness in 
Friendly Societies. It would seem as if the whole 
object and purpose for which such societies are insti- 
tuted were lost sight of. The benefits for which all 
societies profess to make provisions are, allowances to 
members during sickness, or rather incapacity from 
either physical or mental causes to follow their usual 
avocations or labours. It is nowhere a feature of a 
friendly society to guarantee allowances during tem- 
porary sickness only. If this were so, Friendly Societies 
and benefit clubs would not be worth supporting; and, 
having such objects only in view, they never could 
have enrolled the immense number of workmen which 
now belong to them. ‘The great, essential, and 
noblest feature in Friendly Societies of every description, 
is the certainty that, under a skilfully developed 
system, they will afford to members a competent 
support and complete independence during periods of 
sickness, incapacity, and disease, however protrat 

” * * * * 

Tt is quite true that in many societies, even amongst 
those established of late years, a reduced amount of 
sickness allowance is granted during long-continued 
sickness; but in no society wo of the name does 
the allowance cease altogether, or fall to so low a sum 
as four or five shillings weekly. An industrious 
workman, with possibly a large ily to support on 
so miserable a pittance, must be reduced to 
itself. Friendly Societies fail in their mission when, by 
their rules, they sanction such degradation. 

* * * * * 

If, therefore, the principle of some badly-constituted 
societies, of reducing the allowance so very low during 
long-protracted or permanent sickness is to be so 
strongly condemned, what ean be said of the extraor- 
dinary circumstance connected with the Government 
returns now under consideration, in which all such 
elements of sickness are left out of the resnits which 
are submitted to the country for the guidance of its 
Friendly Societies? Had a scheme been purposely 
contrived to pauperize the members of all the benetit 
and provident clubs of the kingdom, it could not be 
more effectually calculated to do so, than by the 
dissemination, with Goverament sanction, of a ratio 
of sickness deduced from data in which such vital 
elements are excluded as ‘‘ chronic ailment,” ‘‘mere 
decrepitude,” “ slight paralysis,” “ blindness,” “mental 
disorder,” and “senile infirmity.” It will be found 
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that these are the ber afflictions which press with 
unusual severity after the members attain forty-five or 
fifty years of age. It is the proper function of a 
Friendly Society to enable the many to assist the few; 
and all properly developed data for the regulation of 
their risks should be calculated to make provision for 
such contingencies and diseases as are above enume- 
rated, as well as for all others. It would, however, 
seem as if those intrusted with the preparation of the 
Government returns had an idea that the best consti- 
tuted Friendly Societies should only provide against 
“sickness incapacitating from labour, requiring con- 
stant medical treatment, and of limited duration.” 
There is not an intelligent working member of a 
benefit club in the whole kingdom who would sub- 
scribe to such a principle. 

If, in the analysis of the Government returns, the 
elements in question had been eliminated from the 
general results in order to satisfy scientific curiosity, 
or otherwise, and if the nature and extent of them had 
been furnished in another part of the published report, 
no objection could have been taken to such a cause, 
but, on the contrary, useful deductions might have been 
drawn from that mode of treating the data: but, un- 
fortunately, these elements have been excluded from 
the general results, and no record of them is given by 
which any one can discover the actual amount of sick- 
ness to which the various societies included in the 
Government returns have been subject. The conse- 
quence is, that practically the returns are, for all the 
more important purposes of Friendly Societies, entirel 
worthless: in fact, from the auspices under which | 
defective data appear, they are calculated to undo 
much of the good, and to destroy many of the improve- 
ments effected in the condition of these societies during 
the last ten years—the period of greatest progress in 
their history. 


There is great force in these remarks, and 
they deserve the serious attention both of the 
Government authorities, and of all who are in 
any way interested in the welfare of Friendly 
Societies. Mr. Finlaison’s scheme 
this radical and fatal defect, that it virtually 
proposes to transfer persons suffering from slight 
a gg blindness, mental disorder, senile in- 

ity, &e., from the sickness to a deferred 
annuity list, and yet provides no annuity 
whatever for the parties so transferred, unless 
they happen at the time to have reached a spe- 
cified age. We quite agree with him in what ap- 


pears to be his opinion, that an individual who 
is afflicted with an incurable complaint, and 
enters upon a sick fund, does in fact enter 
upon an annuity for the remainder of his life ; 
but what we complain of is, that, except in 
certain special cases, Mr. Finlaison shuts out the 
unfortunate wretch both from the sick fund 
and the annuity. Thus he gives rates of con- 
tribution to be charged for the purpose of pro- 
viding a certain sum per week in sickness up 
to the age of sixty, sixty-five, or seventy, and 
other rates for deferred annuities, to commence 
after those ages. Now, suppose the case of a 
man who has been paying under these tables 
for a sickness allowance up to sixty, and a de- 
ferred annuity after that age: at fifty he is 
seized with “mental disorder, blindness, para- 
lysis, or senile infirmity.” What is to become 
of him? His disorder is not “sickness,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Finlaison’s vocabulary, and there- 
fore he has no claim upon the sick fund ; and as 
to the annuity, why, he is ten years within the 
stipulated time, and therefore can get no relief 
in that quarter. Mr. Finlaison’s plan is cer- 
tainly as good a specimen of the “ How not to 
do it,” as we have seen for some time. 

We are reluctantly compelled to refrain from 
entering upon the many other important ques- 
tions embraced in Mr. Neison’s valuable work. 
The mortality among persons of intemperate 
habits—the statistics of crime in England and 
Wales—the rate of mortality in the medical 
profession—the mortality of the provident 
classes in this country and on the continent— 
the mortality of master mariners—these are 
all topics which would furnish abundant mate- 
rials for a series of articles, and to which we 
shall recur at some future time. We must, 
however, refer our readers to the work itself, 
and we are quite sure they will have as little 
reason to regret their application to the task 
as we do for having called their attention to 
such important subjects, or to a work at once so 
explicit, so comprehensive, and so valuable. 





From Bombay to Bushire and Bussora. By W. A. Suernerv. Bentley. 


Tus is a gossiping book, with good matter 
ill arranged. The writer, as the title indicates, 
sails up to the head of the Persian Gulf, makes 
a se ee to the British resi- 
dent’s, from to Bussora. As one 


faet is worth a dozen inferences, we will leave 
a Bassador Arab to speak for himself as to the 
real state of the country. This man had pur- 
chased a handsome English watch, and Mr. 


Shepherd asked him why, if he had plenty of 
money, he invested it in, to him, so unprofitable 
a speculation—why did he not build a house 
and plant trees? Cadada, with words of wisdom 
on his lips, replied— 

“ Take plenty time, plenty money, master. Shah of 
Persia say, ‘ Cadada plant tree, make grand house, 


have plenty money, give me money;’ and I give 
money. Everybody say, ‘ Cadada plenty money, give 
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money ;’ and I give money, because I plant tree, and 
make nice. Arab come, say, ‘ Cadada, fine house, fine 
garden, plenty money ;’ cut my throat, kill my wife, 
and take my money. No, master, I live in house same 
as everybody, and nobody say Cadada have money,— 
not like you, master, no government care for Cadada. 
Your government, your father, your mother. 

“ Cadada nowhere put money, buy watch, buy rings. 
Itake my watch, look time, sixty tomans, say ‘ two 
o'clock ;’ put my watch in my pocket, tic-tic, live 
thing say ‘ sixty tomans;’ that my pleasure, that my 
money. What money I not buy watch, rings with, I 
hide. Plenty man do so; every people do so; no 
security here, like England; my life not safe; one man 
tell Shah, ‘ Cadada speak bad word, make plot.’ Shah 
say, ‘ Cut Cadada head off.’ One man tell governor 
there (pointing to the main), ‘ Cadada plenty money ;’ 

vernor say, ‘take half.’ If law all same here as 

ingland I think make this island, make Persia, best 
country in the world; plenty thing grow, plenty 
money, plenty care; now I no care, nobody no eare 
make thing grow; when nobody no care, God no care, 
and nothing grow.” 


From a conversation with the English Resi- 
dent which Mr. Shepherd details, it appears that 
the valley of the Euphrates and Tigris, if worked 
by an English agricultural company, would 
prove prodigiously productive. 


“Ts the land very fruitful,” I inquired? 

“Fruitful, you ask! There is the finest alluvial soil 
extending for hundreds of miles on the banks of both 
rivers, which for depth, strength and richness, is per- 
haps second to none in the world, 

“ And what would it | y eome this garden of yours?” 

“ Most luxuriantly all description of eorn, rice, cot- 
ton, hemp, flax ; and few countries can boast a better 
or greater variety of vegetable productions—the potato 
alone excepted—than this.” 

* How is the benefit to be derived from this beautiful 
productive soil?” 

“The revolution must be worked by English enter- 
prise ; you must give the articles that nature produces 
every where around us in abundance, almost unasked, 
a commercial value,” 

“How?” 

“ By a different mode of transit to that at present 
afforded by the flat-bottomed boats, towed against 
the stream by their crew on the banks, and robbed by 
every marauding Arab band that is of sufficient power 
todo so; you must establish a small fleet of steam- 
boats that shall seek and convey the commercial pro- 
duce either to Bussora, for shipment to England or 
any other part of the world, or to Baghdad, where the 
proposed railway may be established from Beyrout there 
for transit thence.” 

“Do you really fancy that a small fleet of steamers 
would pay?” 

“Yes; Iam convinced that the towing of pilgrim 
boats itself would produce a handsome revenue, to say 
nothing of finding a market for the immense quantity 
of corn which is annually destroyed to enhance the 
value of what is left, and enable the government to 
turn its | oa of the produce into money. The 
growth of wool—another most important commercial 
item—in these parts it is enormous; but, from the lack 
of enterprise, it is allowed to fall useless from the 
backs of the sheep. Again, consider how the mul- 
berry-tree flourishes, and a small sum invested in 
planting them, in the course of a few years would 
return, from the silk given by the worms they would 
feed, something enormous. I am convinced that no 
better speculation exists than the establishment of 
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steam up these rivers, which, by giving transit, would 
open up a commerce that would realize the most 
visionary dream of the greatest speculator.” 


There appears to be here a field worth the 
attention of our mercantile men. Of the 
“ present state” of Persia, Mr. Shepperd ‘gives 
us but the most meagre details. His forte does 
not lie in fact. He is more apt at landscape 
sketching. Here is one of Bushire :— 


The boatswain, after twice emptying his lungs, and 
performing a series of ups and downs with his whistle, 
as gruffly bawled “Hands, hanker ship,” laying a 
strong emphasis on the “han,” and rolling out the r of 
the “ker,” as if the hands and ship were of only minor 
consideration. And yon low town with its eight or 
nine mud chimneys, its two round towers, its rather 
important spread of white flat-roofed houses, some 
dozen date-trees, and two flagstafis, from one of which 
is flying the Lion and Sun of Persia, from the other, 
in this the corner nearer to the sea, the Ensign of 
England ; yon town, looking like a city, half built on 
the extreme of a sandy peninsula, of which the sea at 
some time has been heartily tired, and so thrown it up; 
with the mountain of Hallilah in the background, and 
a few native boats in the fore—is Bushire. The offer 
ofa seat in the captain’s gig tempts us on shore, which 
we reach by pulling some five miles round, the anchor- 
age being about two and a half as the sea-gull would 
fly. The town, as we near it, presents sundry round 
towers linked by low walls, that endeavour to look 
martial and formidable; but so pitiable is the attempt 
at fierceness, that no one would envy the position of 
the gunner who had to fire the first thirty -two-pounder 
from them, as those white sandstone, mud-cemented 
walls would never stand the recoil, but rattle down 
about his ears. 

We have pulled past those twelve or fifteen buga- 
lows with their high grotesque prows and low sterns, 
their heavy masts raking forwards in the endless and 
vain effort of pushing down the prow, with their rough 
sides and wide seams caulked with oiled cotton, and 
looking as if no improvement had taken place in 
shipbuilding since the days of Nearchus. e have 
passed those few timbers, just seen above the sur- 
face at high water (said to be the wreck of the 
only man-of-war ever built in Persia, and that by 
Nadir Shah, with the timber of Mazanderan, brought 
on men’s backs over the far mountains); we have 
nearly run down that heavy boat with six Nubian 
rowers singing to each stroke of the oar, who had as 
little idea of making room for the gig as a bull has of 
the Pope; and so, after rounding a host of sandbanks, 
and grounding on as many more, shaving through a 
small fleet of bugalows and escaping a collision, we 
have arrived at what is called a jetty, ‘* The Custom- 
house Jetty,” a long strip stolen from the sea, built 
upon date-tree fae and boasting a very primitive 
crane, rather like a gallows, and near to which isa 
brass nine-pounder, really a very respectable gun, on a 
broken-down carriage. Filth heaps, mud pools, dogs, 
monkeys, hawks, fowls, horses, camels, donkeys, Arabs, 
Turks, filthy diseased children, dirty peeping women, 
Armenians and Persijans, are all here to stare at us, 
and get as much in our way as they possibl can, and 
crowd round, and all but touch us, ‘That slim eager- 
looking Jew, with his small leering eyes, has already 
settled the quality of the cloth that covers our backs, 
the price he meen A give, ask, and profit make on it, 
and that tall fair-faced Armenian is puzzled to think 
why our religion is not as pure as his. That Persian, 
with his animal eyes and handsome face, almost 
effeminate, has measured us from head to foot, and 
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ealled us mentally Feringee ; while the Arab, stroking 
his red beard, has not even bestowed a thought on us, 
we are so far beneath his notice. There, facing us, is 
the Custom-house, a large building with a ~— gate- 
way, surmounted by a square tower with Venetian 
windows opening on each side, where sit and watch the 
tax-takers, 


The book abounds in lifelike sketches such 
as these, and, though it adds little to our know- 
ledge of the country, yet Mr. Shepherd is a 
pleasant companion for an idle hour, and may 
be consulted, we think, safely by tourists or 
travellers, 





Pre-Raffaditiem ; or, a Popular Inquiry into some newly-asserted 


Principles connected with 


the Philosophy, Poetry, Religion, and Revolution of Art. By the Rev. Eowarp Youna, M.A, 


London: 1857. 


In reviewing the third and fourth volumes of 
Mr. Ruskin’s Modern Painters (see N. Q. R., 
July, 1856), we expressed an opinion that the 
time had not yet arrived either for an exhaus- 
tive examination of his principles, or for a 
settlement of the position which he occupies in 
the history of esthetic philosophy. Mr. Young 
apparently shares this view, having attempted 
no such analysis or final decision as was then 
alluded to. He, like others, would probably 
prefer to reserve his judgment on the whole 
question of the Pre-Raffaelites and their prophet, 
till the one party have matured their style, and 
the other has made up his mind, and reconciled, 
in such a manner as to satisfy his friends, the 
numerous self-contradictions into which his 
most partial admirers cannot but acknowledge 
him to have fallen. The ultimate hope of such 
aconsummation need not, in the mean time, 
prevent us, on the one hand, from heartily wel- 
coming and incorporating with our minds the 
acute criticism and noble thoughts by which 
Mr. Ruskin’s pages are almost every where 
distinguished ; nor, on the other, from accept- 
ing as a help in the guidance of our opinions 
winds of discussion from whatever quarter, 
whether the wholesale abuse of the Ldinburgh 
and Quarterly, or the more sober and clerical 
animosity of the volume before us. 

Without asserting— what one of Mr. Young’s 
reviewers has very absurdly implied—that a 
man who writes in a commonplace or incorrect 
manner is totally unfit to criticise Mr. Rus- 
kin’s theories, it may at once be admitted that 
the style of this Popular /nquiry is generally 
indifferent, and sometimes positively bad. It 
would be useless to suggest that the author 
should take more trouble, and endeavour to 
submit his ideas to the public in a form calcu- 
lated to do them more justice. The aphorism, 
Le style, c'est Chomme was never, we should be 
inclined to imagine, more true than in the 
present instance. There is a sort of donnish- 
ness about it, like that which we frequently meet 
with in the writings of ‘Copleston and Whately ; 


a confident air, a fondness for italics, and an 
exuberance of quotation, which mark a man 
who has read much, thought not a little, and 
is fully assured of the value of what he is in- 
ouleating. He has many characteristics of the 
class of persons who once, in an amusing paper 
in Household Words, were described as “ Putters- 
down.” His short, sharp, snappish, allusive 
sentences, will probably repel many readers at 
the beginning ; but, if they proceed, they will 
find that he is by no means unworthy of being 
read. It is unfortunate that the first half of 
his book is the more objectionable portion. 

His object, he says, is— 

Not the formal criticism of a series of writings, 
much less a methodical treatise on even such portions 
of the arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, as 
we are about to open; but to lay an honest and inquir- 
ing finger on certain cardinal points—here and there, as 
it may happen—of a system self-styled Revolutionary. 


He divides his subject into four parts ; (1.) the 
“Philosophy of Art,” in which he discusses 
what Mr. Ruskin would call “ general truths,” 
é. g., imitation, tone, chiaroscuro, foous ; and 
“particular truths,” of clouds, rain, earth, é&c., 
together with the relation of science to artistic 
excellence ; (2.) the “ Poetry of Art,” compris- 
ing the questions of imagination, the ideal, 
truth, and beauty : (3.) the “ Religion of Art,” 
consisting chiefly of a defence of Raphael, and 
a comparison of the so-called Pagan and Chris- 
tian styles of architecture ; and (4.) the “ Re- 
volution of Art,” in which the tendency of the 
modern school to ignore the results of experience, 
and the corresponding architectural spirit, 
receive a certain amount of examination. 

It would obviously be impossible within our 
limits to track Mr. Young over a field so ex- 
tensive as the one he has marked out. We 
will content ourselves with briefly indicating 
a few points where we agree, and a few where 
we are at issue with him. 

At p. 16, he seems to misapprehend the’ dis- 
tinction between “ideas of imitation” ‘and 
“ideas of truth”—thence drawing the con- 
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clusion, that the ancient masters are censured 
by Mr. Ruskin “ for juggling the spectator into 
the belief that he was looking at the scene itself.” 
Mr. Ruskin certainly never meant to say that 
any painter had ever made such an attempt. 
What he says is, that the mere deceptive truths 
of nature—the apples which birds might peck 
at, and the flowers which seem as if you could 
brush the down from them—however attrac- 
tive to a certain class of minds, are of little 
value in comparison with the accurate, though 
slight, rendering of natural facts; that a few 
pencil lines, indicating the right cloud in the 
right place, are more to be desired than the 
most laborious smoothness of execution, when 
the fact expressed by it is incompatible with 
the conditions governing the remainder of the 
picture. 

It would, of course, as Mr. Young suggests, 
be unwise to deny that the “ rendering of facts” 
may be carried too far, and the imitation of 
“texture” besomuch neglected as to repel rather 
than attract the spectator. This point we have 
never seen adequately discussed. It would ap- 
pear that art (taking the word in its widest 
sense) may exhibit every degree of represen- 
tation between writing at the one extreme and 
the curtain of Zeuxis at the other. The first 
stage towards art is the hieroglyphic, which does 
not pretend to the least deception, merely to a 
bare indication of natural objects standing for 
certain ideas. The next stage is a picture like 
those which may be seen in the Nineveh Court 
in the Crystal Palace, where prostration indi- 
cates “conquest,” and two lines, with a few 
figures of fish between them, suggest “a river.” 
From such a point it is of course to ima- 
gine how art may have proceeded to the degree 
of exquisite ski]l of which it has since become 
‘capable. The moral, however, which we desire 
‘to'point is, that some of the “ Pre-Raffaelite” 
pictures are really constructed purely on this 
principle of symbolical suggestion, They unite 
in a singular manner the two extremes of art— 
on the one hand, a story told by an accumula- 
tion of imayes, which require to be puzzled out, 
like a strange handwriting, before their mean- 
ing can be understood ; and, on the other, an 
unsurpassed excellence in the delineation of the 
separate objects by which these images are con- 
veyed. Some pictures of the new school are as 
‘full as'the paintings of Hogarth of small de- 
‘tails, each of which contributes a word to the 
completion of the story. All who have seen 
Hunt's “ Light of the World” will remember 
that it was composed on exactly the same prin- 
ciples as, for instance, the breakfast scene in 
“ Marriage-i-la-Mode,” What it is in which 
the Pre-Raffaclites, having such merits, are de- 
ficient, we shall see, if we have patience to 
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accompany Mr. Young to the third division of 
his volume. 

Meantime, a protest may be entered against 
his criticism of Mr. Ruskin’s account of 
Turner’s scale of colour, which is founded on a 
mistake vitiating the reasoning. Mr. Ruskin 
says, “ pure white is the sign of the most intense 
sunbeams.” Mr. Young says, “sunshine is 
pure yellow.” This is surely a mistake—Solem 
quis dicere flavum audeat ? When Mr. Young 
walks to church of a fine June morning, what 
colour, let us ask, is his white tie? Does it 
malign his laundress by assuming the hue of a 
young buttercup, or does it rival in its purity 
the lilies of the field? Without insisting on 
the fact that the photograph translates all sun- 
lighted objects into pure white, it may be suffi- 
cient to compare snow or the whitest paper with 
bright sunshine, to see how far they are surpassed 
by it in their own colour. The fact is, that 
very few painters besides Turner, if any, have 
attempted to represent the sun in his meridian 
power; they have chosen the time when he 
“Jooks horizontal through the misty air, shorn 
of his beams,” or when, “ with disk-like battle- 
target red,” he sinks beneath the western hori- 
zon. Turner sets us opposite to his full noonday 
brilliancy ; and the truth of the effect he 
produces may be estimated by its “killing” 
every picture near it, in the same manner as 
the sun would do if his rays were admitted 
through the frame of the picture, though of 
course to an infinitely less extent. 

In his sixth and seventh chapters Mr. Young 
is extremely severe and sarcastic about the 
scientific truths which Mr. Ruskin thinks it 
desirable to convey or suggest in the forms of 
landseape. Take the following passages :— 


The spirit of the hills is action, that. of the lowlands 
repose; (Ruskin.)—I will not ask questions of the 
context; yet, since we are upon a judicial process, let 
us venture a moment's colloquy with the above. As 
to the geological part, there can be again, of course, 
no doubt; and when we have become ourselves 
geologised, with all native perceptions stratified down 
into layers of rationale, we may learn to take it as a 
“first grand principle,” that “the spirit of the hills is 
motion,” ‘Till then, what can we say, but that such a 
principle falsifies common speech, and flings a blot 
upon the abiding page where we have read so long, 
“Thy truth is like the great mountains?” 


Mr. Young argues, that because we can admire 
the Alps, or the face of a friend, without knowing 
the geology of the one or the anatomy of the 
other, there is no harm in the neglect of this kind 
of knowledge by painters. In this we entirely 
disagree with him, There is a power and a 
freedom given by the knowledge of anatomy, 
which Raphael, as is well known, laboured hard 
to acquire, and which the most accurate study 
of external form always fails to give, And we 
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have heard landscape-painters remark, that a 
knowledge of the geological structure of a 
country or a mountain range, was the best 
possible method of giving confidence to the 
artist, and character to the sketch. To draw 
without such knowledge is like copying music 
without understanding the notes You may 
ibly, by the most servile exactness, be right ; 

t you do not know what is important and 
what is not, and you will most likely be 
wrong, in spite of all your mechanical accu- 


itr. Young has a good passage on “the in- 
direct acting of the imagination,” in which the 
“yearning after the infinite,” as it has been 
called, which is the basis of poetry, is well 
characterised and exemplified. The same 
praise, however, cannot be given to his attempt 
to identify that faculty with fancy, or to his 
assertion that “we revolutionise language” 
when we assign the one to the perception of 
moral, the other to that of material resemblances. 
On the contrary, the distinction between ima- 
gination and fancy is one which is rooted in 
common language, and, since the time of 
Coleridge, has become a commonplace of criti- 
cism. Mr. Young finds fault with it in the 
following fashion :— 

Mr. Ruskin cites as an — of imagination the 
well-known words, “ He has no children.” I have already 
expressed my doubt whether imagination, properly 
speaking, says a word, sheds a tear, or enacts a virtue. 

believe its office and prerogatives are all, as the 
name implies, in images; that it apprehends these 
images, collects, combines, moulds, and then assigns 
them to other faculties. I cannot but hold it, therefore, 
for a pure fiction to make imagination, in itself, a 
moral power, 

So far as we understand the above passage, it 
seems to imply that the imagination (as repre- 
sented by Leigh Hunt and Mr. Ruskin) was 
the faculty in Macduff which caused him to 
utter those thrilling words ; not the faculty in 
Shakspeare which enabled him to represent 
Macduff as uttering them. If Mr. Young 
really means this, there is no reason to wonder 
at his confounding imagination and fancy, or 
indeed any other faculties he may please to 
mention. If, on the other hand, he means that 
imagination is not the power by which the 

describes emotions, we can only ask, 
by what power does he describe them ? 

We cannot, on the whole, say much for Mr. 
Young’s remarks on the “ philosophy ” or on the 
“ poetry” of art. There are some good obser- 
vations here and there, and Mr. Ruskin’s in- 
consistencies are handled in a somewhat damag- 
ing manner; but the effect of the whole is 
captious and unsatisfactory, and the disquisition 
betrays some want of thought, and perhaps, 
also, a want of reading. 


With the two latter divisions of the 
however, there is not only less fault to be found, 
but on some points they are the most successful 
reply which has yet been offered to the 
dogmas of Mr. Ruskin. On the “ Religion of 
Art,” the author may naturally be expected 
to be more at home, In fact, he writes better, is 
more clear and logical, and occasionally pro- 
duces a very sensible bit of criticism. The 
following is both new and worthy of attention. 
He is speaking of Mr, Hunt's picture of the 


“ Scapegoat.” 


The accessories of this picture present none of the 
studied vulgarities of one of its predecessors. Yet the 
very details evince and betray an error. Those glori- 
ous mountains have no other keeping with the objects 
that strew the foreground, than that all is alike incom- 
patible with the solemnities of such a subject. The 
error goes deeper, and comes alike from what is meant 
to be an a nog ood hen artist _ Se 
of localising what had nothing ta do wit ity; and, 
doing so, has just obliterated, where he thought he was 
illustrating. The scapegoat was to be driven into 
the wilderness (Lev. xvi. 22), not this wilderness 
or that, but into the wilderness, or, as the con- 
text expresses it, “a place not inhabited.” Where- 
fore? There is a deep truth here. The goat was 
typical ; the acts of confessing and ejecting typical ; 
the very character of the place he was driven to, 
— The land uninhabited was a significant type. 

ut a type of what? Not of punishment, as the pic- 
ture makes it; but of ob/ivion. The other goatbore the 
guilt, and was sacrificed. This bore the sin, and was 
seen no more. And so the two made a twofold sacra- 
ment, and testified to a twofold promise. “JZ will be 
merciful to their unrighteousness,” this was the one half; 
“and their sins and iniquities will I no more,” 
this was the other half. This makes up the blessed- 
ness the Psalmist speaks of: “ Blessed is the man whose 
unrighteousness is pee and whose sin is covered.” 
We want both parts. God revealed both. But the 
Talmud disfigured all; and the painter, quoting that 
instead of the Bible, has fallen into the blunder, 

But this is—I must say it frankly—the very essen- 
tial vice of Pre-Raffaelitism—the vice of quenchin 
thought in imitation—poetic feeling in materi 
“truth”—and the subject itself in its beggarly circum- 
stances. And I must take leave to express my convic- 
tion, that whether it be mountains, goats, carpenters’ 
shops, or haberdashery, realistic painting is not religious 
painting ; and that the people of England will never call 
it so. 

The opinion expressed in the last few words 
of this extract, receives strong confirmation 
from the fact, that the one of Mr. Millais’s 
pictures which was unquestionably the most 
popular, was the one in which there was Last 

ion of minute accessories, It need 
hardly be said that we allude ta the “ Order of 
Release.” 

There are, in fact, two principal assertions in 
the creed of the Pre-Raffaelites. One of them 
—the injunction to paint accurately and nat 
conventionally—is well known, and is the mark 
by which they are distinguished in the general 
mind, The other has never received its- due 
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share of attention from critics; yet it is the 
one which really makes them popular, and to 
which, it is to be hoped, they will adhere, long 
after their crude colouring and deceptive tex- 
ture shall have been mellowed down into 
harmony and proportion. It is, that they are 
to invent their scenes as well as paint them ; 
that they should be their own poets and novel- 
ists, No Pre-Raffaelite, for instance, would 
condescend to paint a scene from the Vicar of 
Wakefield or Don Quixote—not because they 
are hackneyed, but because, in his opinion, he 
would by so doing sink to a mere illustrator. 
The greatest of the school was once asked, 
“Why do you not choose as a subject, Con- 
stance in the dungeon, as Scott describes her ; 
it would make a fine picture?” “ Because,” 
was the answer, “I do not wish to play ‘second 
fiddle’ to the poet.” The fact is, that the 
Pre-Raffaelites show the wisdom of the serpent 
in refusing to render on canvass favourite and 
well-known passages of poetry or fiction. 
Every one has his own idea of such scenes, 
which no painter can ever adequately compass. 
How unsatisfactory, for instance, has been 
every attempt to represent the “Gardener's 
Daughter” of Tennyson? Tennyson is his own 
painter, as he is his own composer. Now the 
school of Millais either wholly invent, as in the 
“ Rescue,” the “ Order of Release” and the “ Hu- 
guenot ;” or take care, as in “Claudio and 
Isabella,” not to come into competition with 
the poet (there being in Shakspeare necessarily 
no description of how the characters looked 
or stood) ;—or, as in “ Isabel,” construct a new 
tableau, following out into their probable 
farther results the conception which the poet 
has given. ‘The last named picture adds to 
the poem; it does not translate it: just as 
Tennyson adds to (not copies) Shakspeare in 
his “Mariana.” If there was a “ moated 
grange” containing a “ Mariana,” she would 
have in all probability the feelings and thoughts 
ascribed to her. So, if there was an “ Isabel” 
with a despised lover, her brothers would scowl 
at him, and kick at her dog as the painter 
represents them doing—though Keats himself 
says nothing about it. We have no space to 
pursue this subject further; but it will be 
obvious that the Pre-Raffaelites have such a 
principle, and that the steady adherence to it 
will give them originality, and the public new 
poems, instead of more or less. complete illus- 
trations of old ones. 

Mr. Young’s defence of Raphael is the por- 
tion of his book we like the best, because it 
agrees with some remarks we made on a former 
occasion in reviewing Mr. Ruskin’s third volume. 
We then said, that inasmuch as it was easier 
to paint the accessories of a picture—the cloth, 
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velvet, flowers, turkey carpet, &c., than the ex- 
pressions, especially if meant to be divine, of 
the faces, the painter, if he did his best with 
the dresses, was very apt to overpower the 
wearers ; just as, at the Princess’s, we almost 
lose sight of Shakspeare in the gorgeousness of 
the decoration with which he is overlaid. We 
are glad to find ourselves supported in this 
view by Mr. Young :— 


What more certain than that, in all works professing 
to deal with truth, the first condition is that the 
enunciation should be in keeping—that.it should never 
seem spoken for by-ends—that all should be as if 
truth were speaking itself? Judge Raffaclle’s pictures 
by this rule, and you will see why he is “ the Prince 
of Painters.” Enough of dramatic power, but not too 
much—enough of ideal grace, colour, harmony of 
arrangement, but not too much. Enough of every 
technical excellence to subserve the end, and never so 
much as to usurp its place or break the ranks. 

All gorgeousness purely ssthetic—all excessive 
rendering of unworthy details—all chair and table paiat- 
ing—all hard-featured realisms of any kind—disturb 
and mock the feeling they profess to.serve. A staring 
religious picture is a contradiction in terms. There is 
no amount of power too great for sacred subjects, 
whilst the power is sacredly subordinated. There is 
no amount of sacredness in the subject that can atone 
for protruded Art. 


Elsewhere he says, with a good deal of 
cleverness, though we may doubt the judici- 
ousness of his example,— 


It is no reply to say that Pre-Rafficlitism professes 
to copy nature. Art is not natare, and should preserve 
the conditions consequent. When we hold actual 
converse with a fellow-being we cannot make him a 
mere object among a thousand. attention is not 
drawn in actual nature, as it is apt to be in a picture, 
to subordinate details by the very fact of their being 
imitated, Had one of us climbed the silent garret, and 
found poor Chatterton a ghastly corpse, I suppose we 
should never have thought a moment of puce-coloured 
breeches or dainty stockings. Go to that very wonder- 
ful painting by Mr, Wallis, and you have an image—not 
of a dead man in silk breeches, but of silk breeches 
with a dead man in them. This characteristic surrender 
of subordination—this swamping a man in his small 
clothes—is no mere offence against Art; it strikes 
deeper. 


There may be a reason, which Mr. Young 
does not see, for the “silk breeches ;” they were 
possibly meant to symbolize poor Chatterton’s 
intense vanity. But, as to cases where no such 
symbolism is intended, is it not true of a picture, 
as of a gentleman, that, if you can remember 
what he had on, it is a proof that he was not 
well dressed ? 

Tn conclusion, we recommend the latter half 
of Mr. Young’s volume, not to those who read 
“ Modern Painters” that they may have some- 
thing to say at a pic-nic or in the pauses of a 
quadrille ; but to those who are really interested 
in the subject, and are disposed to accept a, 
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contribution of honest, and generally intelligent, 
criticism. 

Nore.—While these sheets are passing through the 
ress, we observe in an able article on “ Photography,” 
n the Quarterly Review, some remarks which indirectly 

support the argument in the text. “ What is most 
important,” says the writer very truly, ‘‘ should be best 
painted ;”"—but the sun, while he reproduces accurately 
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each leaf of a thicket and each chequer of a pattern, 
plays the worst havoc with the fairest faces, and spares 
those most with which Time has dealt most roughly. 
This disposes of the assertion sometimes made, that the 
minute renderings of photography vindicate the fidelity 
of Pre-Raphaelitism. We should rather say that the 
illustrate its failures in the most complete manner. 
beautiful female face, for instance, seems to present to 
both kinds of art an almost insuperable difficulty. 





The Life of Charlotte Bronte. By Mus. Gasxett. Smith and Elder. 


WE had often thought, long before the publica- 
tion of Pendennis, that if authors, especially 
imaginative writers, were to append, by way of 
silent comment, to the text of their works, a 
plain narrative of the circumstances under 
which those works had been composed, there 
would be an end to all criticism, as that word 
is popularly interpreted. The most seasoned 
fault-finder among us could nog resist the 
influence of so powerful an appeal to his human 
sympathies as such a narrative would, in the 
immense majority of instances, be quite eertain 
to involve. 


“ One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin,” 


And are we of the present day such 
Saturns as to devour our own flesh and 
blood, if the relationship were once fairly 
proved? we think not. What a record it 
would be—what bitter satire in the contrast 
between Triplet’s facts and Triplet’s fiction ! 
Harlequin’s face behind his mask! This smart 

of arms between the roué and the flirt, 
admirable for neatness and point, was written 
within hearing of the moans of a dying child ; 
the rapid pen, perhaps, arrested in its course by 
the physician’s last visit to his little patient. 
This magnificent burst of honourable self-depen- 
dence was interrupted by a m from the 
laundress with her “ little bill ;” or the milkman, 
driven to desperation by repeated disappoint- 
ments of the most unromantic kind, was 
expressing his final determination to take up a 
residence for life on the author's door-step, 
while he himself was putting the last touches to 
a virtuously indignant tirade against the im- 
provident swell who payeth not the small 
tradesman. But to return to our—not sheep 
but—wolves, the critics; it may be thought 
romantic to expect that any permanent effect 
would be produced on them by the adoption of 
our idea. The weight of experience is certainly 
apparently a such a hope; for though the 
instances be few, they all unhappily indicate an 


Sree conclusion. When did the publication 
a biography ever convert a partisan? whose 


faith in his own conclusions was ever shaken 
by somebody’s justification of somebody else? 
Did the enemies of Sydney Smith acknowledge 
their own errors, and confess him as much a 
hero as a joker of jokes after having read his 
Memoirs? Is the agricultural mind (all honour 
to it) turned from its fixed conclusions on the 
character of the “ greatest member of the House 
of Commons that ever lived,” by the perusal of 
his life? To all these awkward queries we 
must answer distinctly in a negative; people 
in general make up their minds on the case 
before they try the witnesses. But, on the 
other hand, to quote what Bacon would have 
called an Jnstantia Ostensiva, did not the re- 
viewers of Haydon’s Autobiography, one and 
all, atone for the scanty justice doled out to 
him during his life, by unanimously acknowledg- 
ing not only his power as a painter and a writer 
on art, but his claim to the fullest sympathy as 
aman? Did not the Quarterly itself—moved 
to tenderness by that touching chapter in which 
he tells us in the midst of what maddening 
anxiety his grandest conception, the awful 
head of Lazarus, was executed ; how he and his 
model were all but starving ; how he was three 
times arrested for debt in the morning on which 
the head was finished !—did not the venerable 
Quarterly actually acknowledge the merit of 
the work, and, solely to maintain a proper 
“ keeping” in the article, content itself with a 
mere denial of the originality of the conception ; 
acting, perhaps, on Charles Lamb’s principle, 
that the truth is too valuable to be wasted on 
every body. 

Still, nothing shall convince us but that, if 
the gentleman who “cut up” Jane Eyre for 
the Times, or the other gentleman who did 
the same gentlemanly work for the Quarterly, 
had read the life of the author, there would 
have been more blood and less vinegar in the 
articles which drew tears from the eyes of brave 
Charlotte Bronte. 

Such a life as hers, so steeped in tears, so 
solitary in its grief, so unredeemed by love, we 
have never read; God forbid there should be 
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mmany such on His earth! It is not so much 
the dreary monotony of her existence which 
strikes us with wonder, as the manner in which 
that monotony was interrupted. Sickness and 
death alone seem to have relieved the dull 
uniformity of Haworth parsonage. And the 
former at last recurred with a regularity which 
must soon have rendered it a part of the routine 
of the house. Every autumn brought its 
annual contribution to the unhealthiness of the 
family. In less than eleven months a brother 
and two sisters were cut off in the flower of 
their youth, and Charlotte left in utter solitude ; 
a solitude all the more intensely felt, because it 
was enforced by the strangely unsocial habits 
of her. surviving parent. 

It would be easy to trace, by help of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s interesting description of the early 
life and peculiar educational influences to which 
the “ young Brontes” were subjected, the causes 
of her preference for “ self-contained” characters 
in her fictions. She loved to depict the internal 
struggle which shewed no outward sign. Louis 
Moore, with a bursting heart but unmoved 
muscle, winning from Shirley Keeldar an 
acknowledgment of his kinduess ; Lucy Snowe 
forcibly blinding herself to Dr. John Graham’s 
beautiful features ; Jane Eyre contemplating the 
sketch of her own plain face day after day, that 
she may learn to give up all hope of Mr. 
Rochester ; Dr. Paul Emmanuel, thelittle waspish 
fault-finding professor, seeming to hate while 
he really loves; St. John “liking” to walk 
through driving sleet for miles that he might pray 
by a sick woman’s bedside—are illustrations of 
their leaning towards an exceptional class of 
dramatis persone, and the causes we think are 
tolerably evident. 

It is clear that Miss Bronte’s nature was 
full of the tenderest sensibility : that she erred 
on the side of weakness in her affections, 
This is certain, as well positively from the 
warmth of her friendship, and the almost mor- 
bid solicitude displayed, e.g., during the sickness 
of her relations, as negatively from her constant 
self-enforcement of the necessity of controlling 
the natural desire for an adequate return from 
those she loved. Only one whose affections 
exceeded the usual feminine excess could have 
experienced such a necessity. Place such a 
nature as hers in the midst of such a family, 
and what would be the result? From which 
of them could her heart obtain its full reward ? 
From her father, who habitually and by pre- 
ference lived alone, apart from the rest, even 
dining in solitude on the plea of a delicate 
digestion, which, we suppose, also led him to 
pee taking his daily walks alone when Char- 

otte had no companion left in the world but 
himself ; a strange, resolute, compressed man, 
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who “worked off his volcanic rage,” Mrs, 
Gaskell tells us, “by firing pistols out of the 
back-door in rapid succession”—who once, in 
speechless anger, seized a hearth-rug, and “ stuff: 
ing it up the grate, deliberately set it on fire 
and remained in the room, in spite of the stench, 
until it had mouldered and shrivelled away into 
uselessness”—who once translated his fury into 
action by “sawing away” at the backs of some 
of his chairs until he had quite converted the 
unoffending articles into mere stools! Hardly 
from him was much demonstrative tenderness 
to be expected. From her sister Emily, too 
proud and reserved to care for blame or praise 
of others—of courage so unwomanly, that once 
with her clenched fists she beat a bull-dog of 
the most ferocious breed on his eyes, bloodshot 
with fury, and actually conquered and cowed 
him ; so stern, that in her last illness, though 
every inmate of the house saw that she was 
dying, they dared not even offer her assistance, 
so great was their fear of her anger ; and when, 
on the very last day of her grim silent life, she 
rose as usual, and with glazed eyes and struggling 
breath—the very death-rattle in her throat— 
dressed herself, and slowly and with long 
pauses went resolutely through her daily work 
until death actually struck her in the midst of 
it, not one of them dared even breathe a hint 
of her state. Not from her, granite-souled, was 
the soft caress or the gentle phrase of love to 
come! From her pride and darling, once full 
of genius and high aim, poet, novelist, painter 
—then, alas! adulterer, liar, and drunkard— 
should she look for the love for which her soul 
longed? From him, whose heart's first-fruits 
had been given to one of those known but per- 
mitted harlots of “good society” whom only 
Fielding has dared to describe—whose brightest 
thoughts and finest fancies were wasted on the 
charice companions of the ale-house — Whose 
sole desire was to see the faithless wife whose 
husband he had wronged a widow, and who 
died in drivelling idiocy because an adulteress 
refused to marry him? Of all the fantastic 
tricks played here on earth, over which the 
angels of heaven weep, surely among the 
strangest and saddest were the tricks performed 
by Branwell Bronte ! 

It seems plain, then, that such a nature as 
Charlotte Bronte’s must have learned, very early 
in life, the lessons generally enforced at a later 
age by similar disappointments. Mrs. Gaskell 
attributes the mistrust of others, so early notice- 
able in her, to childlike imitation of her father, 
whose “ Trish nature” seems to have had as little 
of the true, warm-hearted, irritable, generous, 
forgiving, demonstrative Irishman. about it as 
Dean Swift's or the late Duke of Wellington's. 
The very earliest exhibitions of this peculiarity 
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may have been due to the facile impression- 
ability of childhood: but that seems to us a 
very insufficient explanation, which would at- 
tribute a lifelong habit to such a cause. It 


“was not so much mistrust of others, as a keen 


sense of the necessity of not expecting as much 
as her nature needed from others, which Char- 
lotte indeed appears to have learned very early. 
Her first lessons in that bitter contrast between 
the ideal and the real, which has broken so 
many gentle hearts, soured so many fine 
natures, must have been learned at home,.from 
the members of her own household. How pure 
and chastened—saddened, not hardened—her 
great soul came forth out of that dread Bap- 
tism of Fire! 

But endurance was her portion in life. So 
brave a soul was never meant to rust unused. 
Many women of natures less delicate than 
hers would have fallen under a tithe of that bur- 
den beneath the heavy pressure of which she 
struggled on out ot obscurity to success and 
fume. Many, to whom the occupation would 
have beeu an obvious means of developing use- 
ful talents, instead of an uncongenial task hin- 
dering the growth of high genius, would have 
shrunk from employing themselves as teachers 
in a ladies’ school. We do not mean to say 
that Miss Bronte’s school experiences were not 
of use to her; but any other facts would, in 
all probability, have done just as well. The 
genius which could transmute the common ore 
of a Brussels Pensionnat into the fine gold of 
“ Villette,” would have worked as effectiveiy 
with any other materials; but we think it is 
clear that, in undertaking to “go out as a go- 
verness,” she made a great sacrifice of inclination 
to duty, with no ulterior prospect of intellectual 
benefit to herself. At all events, she was not 
following the workings of her own genius. 

Her first experiment failed. Her home 
life, though plain and even ascetic, was at least 
free and unrestrained ; for a large portion of 
the day her time was her own. What she 
says of her sister Emily was true in a less de- 
gree of herself: in a less degree, not because 
the love of liberty was weaker, but because the 
sense of duty and the restraining will were 
stronger: and, therefore, the struggle more 
protracted. She fought a good fight ; but her 
strength gave way in the contest. She became 
‘a prey to nervous terrors and delusions ; reli- 
gious melancholy seized upon her, and she was 
orced to return to her beloved moors after 
little more then a year’s absence. Despairing 
of success as a governess, she next turned her 
thoughts to literature. From very early life 
the sisters had occupied their leisure hours in 
the compositions of tales, reviews, dramas, and 
pieces in prose and. verse of the most miscella- 
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neous character: there was even a family ma- 
gazine, written by Charlotte in italic characters, 
“to look as much like print as possible,” which 
reached a sixth number. A catalogue of these 
juvenilia, enumerating twenty-two volumes, is 
printed by Mrs. Gaskell, with the signature of 
Charlotte Bronte, at that time little more than 
fourteen years of age! This habit of writing 
had never been relinquished entirely, as far as 
her school duties would permit. Charlotte had 
kept it up while a governess at Miss Wooler’s ; 
and often when her weak eyesight, over- 
fatigued with the work of the day, absolutely 
refused its assistance, she would retreat to 
the solitary school-roum, and there, in quiet 
and darkness, give the reins to her imagination, 
peopling the blank solitude with beattiful or 
terrible phantoms, lost to the cares, the mean- 
nesses, the sorrows of humanity. Her faculty 
of extempore story-telling also seems to have 
been remarkably active. Here, then, there was 
ground for some hope of success. But, ever 
prudent, she determined on asking the advice 
of competent judges before exposing herself to 
the risk of failure. On the 29th of December, 
1836, she wrote to Southey. His reply, de- 
layed till March, 1837, by a long absence from 
home, was discouraging. He evidently regarded 
her as a romantic young iady, whose day-dreams 
of literary fame would be effectually dispelled 
by that universally prescribed panacea for all 
feminine eccentricities—a husband. But the 
letter is kindly and even gentle in its tone, and 
speaks well for Southey’s proverbial tenderness 
towards young aspirants. His admonitions were 
not wasted: in the reply she generously acknow- 
ledges the justice of his criticisms, and promises 
to follow his advice for the present. 

She at once put aside all idea of literary en- 
terprise ; and in a few months we find her again 
engaged as a governess. This second attempt 
was even less suecessful than the first. In 
truth, as Mrs. Gaskell says, neither she nor her 
sisters were naturally fond of children: they 
had never been much associated with persons 
younger than themselves—and the education 
which they had as yet received hardly qualified 
them to undertake the charge of advanced pu- 
pils, with whom they might have hoped for 
better success in the communication of know- 
ledge. Her own language is tolerably explicit : 
“I hate and abhor the very thoughts of gover- 
ness-ship.” And again—‘“If teaching only 
were requisite, it would be smooth and easy: 
but it is the living in other people’s houses— 
the estrangement from one’s real character—the 
adoption of a cold, rigid, apathetic exterior that 
is painful.” 

e idea of setting up a school with her 
sisters had been frequently entertained by her 
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during her governess life. An offer from her 
old kind employer, Miss Wooler, of her own 
school at Dewsbury-moor, at length afforded an 
opportunity of realising her long-cherished 
desire, and the offer was accepted. By the 
advice of her friends, however, Miss Bronte 
postponed the commencement of the school for 
six months, and made arrangements to spend 
the intervening time at a Pensionnat in Brussels 
as a pupil, where she perfected her knowledge 
of French, and acquired a facility in original 
composition in that language rare even in the 
present day. The sisters were recalled suddenly 
from Brussels by the death of their aunt, and 
Charlotte returned alone as English teacher at 
a salary of sixteen pounds a-year, out of which 
she had to pay for her German lessons! The 
absence of her sister brought back all the 
nervous sufferings and home-sickness which had 
broken up her health years before, and the 
same consequence followed: she returned to 
Haworth Parsonage. The entire failure of the 
school-scheme, and the serious illness of her 
father, conspired to turn her thoughts again to 
literary ventures. Early in 1846, a small volume 
of poems by the three sisters, under the assumed 
names of Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell, was pub- 
lished by Messrs. Aylott and Jones. Its success 
was slight: the Athencewm, under the head of 
Poetry for the Million, two months after the 
first appearance of the book, speaks of the Bells 
as “brothers,” and calls Ellis a “fine quaint 
spirit ;” adding something, in the true critic 
jargon, about “a power of wing that may 
reach heights not here attempted.” How little 
the reviewer knew of the reality of the case ! 
The three “brothers” were three “ sisters,” 
bravely working for a brother whose vices 
had brought him almost to insanity ; whose 
delirious ravings made their nights sleepless ; 
whose drunkenness and worse turned their 
days to bitterness and desolation. 

Nothing daunted by the failure of the poems, 
the sisters tried the London publishers with 
three prose tales. Wuthering Heights and 
Agnes Grey, by Emily and Anne Bronte, were 
accepted. Charlotte's Professor has been only 
recently advertised as “ nearly ready.” 

At first, the three tried their fate together— 
in vain ; then separately—still for months with- 
out result. On the very day on which her 
father was to submit to a delicate surgical 
operation, on the success of which depended 
the future preservation of his eyesight, Char- 
lotte’s manuscript came back upon her hands, 
curtly rejected by the publisher’s reader who 
failed to see its extraordinary merit! She sent 
it out again, and quietly began a new novel. 
This time her genius was to be “ ised ;” 
this time, that “huge ass,” the world, was to 
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confer eternal honour upon her by doing itself 
the credit of seeing! The author of the Pro- 
Jessor was the same human being as the author 
of Jane Eyre; the author of Jane Lyre, an 
hour before the leaves of those volumes which 
were to make her immortal had been cut by 
the first reader, the same, in worth and power, 
as when she dedicated her second edition to 
Thackeray, or administered that delightful 
epistolary slap in the face to Mr. Lewes. But 
how many of her friends would have acknow- 
ledged the identity by hearty admiration ! 
How many of them recognised a heaven-inspired 
soul in the homely, quiet, old-fashioned “ little 
body,” with her broad head, and eyes “ blazing 
with meaning,” until the majority had set the 
seal of their approval upon her! And we talk 
of freedom of thought, and private judgment, 
and shake our heads at the vicarious conclusions 
of Papists! We areall like the oriental humorist 
in one of Hook’s novels, who never ventured out 
into the world without his Thinkabadar. 

The rapid success of “ Jane Eyre”—the start- 
ling impression produced by its novelty and the 
freshness of its characters, plot, and imagery— 
will be even now clear in the memories of most 
of our readers. The London world was taken 
by surprise. Dull and respectable people, the 
sort of folks who consider “ Vanity Fair” 
objectionable, were not slow to discover—they 
never are slow at seeing what is nasty—that it 
was an improper book for young persons, Jane 
sits on Mr. Rochester’s knee, and is kissed very 
often during their brief engagement, even kisses 
her rough hero again ; we believe there is a 
mention of a middle-aged lady’s “stout leg” 
and “garter” in the early part of the first 
volume; a French mistress figures in Mr. Ro- 
chester’s private history ; and, above all, a respec- 
table low-church parson, with popular views on 
the millennial prophecies, and the necessity of 
self-denial in other people, holding Sydney 
Smith’s doctrine, about benevolence—viz., that 
it is a lively feeling in A that B ought to assist 
C, strong views about faith and contemptuous 
ideas about works, is drawn in colours so terribly 
lifelike, that their own mirrors (if the very 
pious ever look into a mirror) could not have 
given a truer reflection of the reality. So the 
“ respectable” people tabooed it ; but.it found 
readers enough without them. Respectability 
is not of this world. 

It came out at a fortunate crisis in the art 
of novel-writing. A new school had arisen, 
heralding the new school in painting, absurdly 
called Pre-Raphaelite ; side by side with a new 
school on the stage. Right or wrong the 
movement was definite, and on definite prin- 
ciples. Its object was to restore truth of imi- 
tation. to all art; to make ideal men and 





women look, and act, and speak, as real men and 
women look,and act, and speak ; to banish finished 
speeches, which cost the writer hours to com- 
pose and polish, from the ordinary conversation 
of the fiction and the drama; to banish the 
classical conventionalism which gave the Jewish 
apostles the hue and features of academy models ; 
which clothed all races of men at all times 
in flowing robes, and placed them in artificial 
groups, from the painter’s studio. In fiction, 
Mr. Thackeray had just dealt a terrible blow 
at the Romantic School by the stern realism of 
“Vanity Fair.” The appetite for exact and 
truthful imitation had been excited: and 
“ Jane Eyre,” while it furnished aliment for the 
craving, at the same time stimulated curiosity 
and interest by the strangeness of its delinea- 
tions. Its characters must have produced the 
same feeling in southerners as the portrait of 
some person, which we feel must be like though 
we have never seen the original. Mr. Thack- 
eray’s characters were, for the most part, 
exactly the people we meet in London every 
slay and every hour; we knew them all, from 
Becky to Rawdon. Currer Bell’s were as life- 
like, but not of our breed. 

In closeness of imitation Thackeray is 
infinitely her superior. His faculty of observ- 
ing, exercised for the most part among the mid- 
die and higher classes of society, was naturally 
stronger than hers, and a London life had given 
him larger opportunity of cultivating it. Her 
characters often indulge in conversation much 
too good for real life. Thus, Shirley and Cary 
discourse of Milton’s Eve in language full of 
poetic grandeur, and not a whit too elevated for 
the subject, it is true. But it has surely never 
been the lot of the most favoured listener to 
hear, from any young lady, such a description 
extempore as that of the eve of Shirley's vision : 
magnificent in itself, it is deficient in dramatic 
propriety. We fee] that it is Currer Bell who is 
writing, not Shirley who is speaking. Such 
blemishes are rare, however ; in general, the 
conversation of her characters is singularly 
appropriate, with just sufficient elevation to 
avoid producing the impression of tameness 
on a mind excited by the progress of the tale. 
In description, she is singularly successful ; 
brief, streng, and clear, she puts before us by a 
few leading touches the great features of her 
subject, and sonietiwes an epithet, startling from 
its novelty, reveals a whole landscape, as if a 
flash of lightning had called it in to bring out 
of ayy eaten che met her dramatis 
persone ti er, she generally prefers the 

method of formal description, Bue tore 
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of allowing them to describe themselves in 


conversation, or suffer deseription from others : 
“she generally says what she has to say 
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against them plainly and straightforwardly. 
Mr. Thackeray has a malicious fondness for 
allowing his ladies and gentlemen to commit 
themselves ; and seems to take pleasure in per- 
mitting his readers to find them out by degrees, 
In fact, his characters are, in every relation they 
hold to his reader, actual human beings: which 
is what cannot be said of any other fictious 
creations except those of Fielding and Shak- 
5 . 
The remarkable singular features in her 
works, in relation to her life, are perhaps the 
variety of her characters, and the accuracy of 
her knowledge of the world. Both were nega- 
tively due to her conscientious habit of writing 
only when she had something to say ; and both 
arose positively out of the character and condi- 
tions of her genius. Different minds, in order 
to evolve the same result, need very different 
quantities of information. We see this every 
day in ordinary life: a few facts go a much 
greater way with one set of faculties than 
another. In science, a single experiment leads 
Davy to a law of nature: while an ordinary 
chemist would need the same fact, and a hun- 
dred others besides, which only confirmed the 
first guess of the man of genius, to bring him 
to the same result. Newton’s mind springs 
from the fall of an apple to the secret mecha- 
nism of the heavens ; while meteorologists go 
on piling observation upon observation, a huge 
Babel of facts, in their vain attempt to reach 
the clouds, with nothing but inextricable con- 
fusion as the reward of their toil. Charlotte 
Bronte’s science was man, concrete man : talk- 
ing, toiling, thinking, love-making, marrying 
man, in his “usual waistcoat and trousers.” 
The number of specimens of the animal Homo 
she had seen when she wrote “Jane Eyre,” 
might be counted on one’s two hands. Yet 
what a life of stern sad experience lies talent in 
that wonderful novel! what insight! what 
practical wisdom ! what tenderness and wealth 
of love ! what anticipations of reality she had 
never known! The account which she gives 
of her method of acquiring a knowledge of what 
she had not seen, savours of romantic exaggera- 
tion—yet it is doubtless true. She used to 
strive, she tells us, to bring before her imagi- 
nation a picture of the unknown reality : and, 
after long meditation, on some fortunate morn- 
ing she would wake with a vivid impression of 
what she had been seeking blindly—which was 
always true to the fact. It is just possible that, 
with her nervous temperament and bad health, 
she may have been capable of a species of mes: 
meric clairvoyance. 

After the publication of “Jane Eyre,” and 
during the composition of “Shirley,” she lost, 
in eleven months, her brother and both her 
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Her life now became one of extreme 


sisters. 
solitude. Mr. Bronte, who appears to have lived 
for no other purpose but the avoidance of indi- 
gestion and society, relaxed no jot of his habi- 


tual isolation. He continued to dine alone and 
to walk alone ; and commenced the practice of 
retiring to rest earlier than ever. The long 
evenings which had been all her life shared 
with her sisters in friendly discussion of her 
future plans, in affectionate criticism of her 
compositions, were now passed alone, with the 
memory of the dead. What torture of wild 
longing, what vivid agonies of remembrance, 
must have wrung her sensitive heart in these 
desolate hours, God alone knows! She had 
seldom complained ; her life till now had been 
a perpetual comment on that grand verse of 
St. Paul—* Let every man bear his own burden 
in secret ;” but now her pynishment was greater 
than she could bear, and some faint echo of her 
ery for help her dearest friends heard. But her 
reward was near—a reward dearer to her woman’s 
heart than fame and the praise of famous men : 
the love of an honest man, which she could 
honestly return. One of her father’s curates, 
who appears, from Mrs, Gaskell’s description, 
to have been of a somewhat reserved, but 
thoroughly conscientious and deeply affectionate 
nature, had watched her, unknown to herself, 
for years, with all the constancy and all the 
quiet undemonstrative devotion of which such 
a man is often capable. His declaration of 
love was sudden and startling; but she felt 
that she could return it, and happiness seemed 
within her grasp. Mr. Bronte, having outlived 
the recollection of his own early life, unfor- 
tunately entertained a strong abstract objection 
to marriage—of course on the highest grounds, 
as became a Christian and a father. In obe- 
dience to his injunction, Miss Bronte met the 
offer of Mr. Nichols—the fourth which had 
been made to her—with a distinct refusal, and 
the curate immediately left the neighbourhood. 
In a little more than a year, however, her 
father became “ reconciled,” as the phrase is, to 
the idea of her marriage ; and, on the 29th of 
June, 1854, the marriage took place. On the 
very eve of the wedding, Mr. Bronte created a 
new difficulty by announcing his intention, 
at the last moment, of staying at home while 
the others went to church ; but fortunately the 
prayer-book does not specify the sex of the friend 
who is to give away the bride, so her old mis- 
tress, Miss Wooler, volunteered her services, 
and Mr. Bronte’s attendance at the marriage 
of his only surviving daughter was dispensed 
with. Her brief married life was full of hap- 
piness. The selfishness of her father, who lived 
with her and her husband, indeed prevented Mr. 
Nichol’s acceptance of a more valuable pre- 
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ferment ; but it mattered little to the newly- 
wedded pair. Why should such happiness—so 
long postponed—so welcome to her jaded spirit 
—have been so brief? The way of life is a 
rough road to most of us; but to her the jour- 
ney had been toilsome indeed. Might she not 
enjoy, for one short hour, the rest which she 
needed so much—for which she was so thank- 
ful? We turn, with a feeling of something 
like repining, to the prosperity of the unrigh- 
teous—but “His judgments are unsearchable, 
and his ways past finding out.” 

A slight cold, caught in a seven miles walk 
through pouring rain, neglected and increased, 
ended in a fever, accompanied by a nausea 
which rendered food intolerable. After six 
weeks’ suffering she sank into a low delirium, 
in which she eagerly demanded food, and even 
stimulants, which she as eagerly swallowed. But 
it was too late—“He will not separate us; 
we have been so happy,” were the last words 
she ever spoke: in another sense than hers, 
words of hope and consolation. He will not 
separate us! She was followed to the grave by 
the poor and the outcasts of the neighbourhood, 
to whom, in spite of her shyness and reserve, 
her gentle and considerate kindness had 
thoroughly endeared her. 

Mrs. Gaskell’s execution of her diffieult task 
is very satisfactory. A little compression in 
the introductory portion would be perhaps 
desirable ; and a less visible “making out” of 
a case for Mr. Bronte. But, on the whole, the 
reading public have good reason to be thankful 
to her for a very fairly executed biography, 
quite free from Boswellism. She has adopted 
the plan of allowing Miss Bronte, in all cases 
in which it has been possible, to speak for 
herself; and the narration which connects the 
extracts, bating a little occasional feminine 
sentimentalism, in the “very, very” and “oh, 
how sad!” style of which hectic young ladies 
are so fond, is clearly, carefully, and affection- 
ately executed. 

It is difficult to choose extracts from voltimes 
so full of interesting matter : the few which we 
subjoin may help to illustrate the remainder of 
this article :— 

MR. BRONTE'S EDUCATIONAL CROTCHETS. 


Mr. Bronte wished to make his children hardy, and 
indifferent to the pleasures of eating and dress. In the 
latter he succeeded, as far as regarded his daughters, 
—they were allowed no flesh-meat in their childhood. 
He went at his object with unsparing earnestness of 
purpose. Mrs. Bronte’s nurse told me that one day, 
when the children had been out on the moors, and 
rain had come qn, she thought their feet would be wet, 
and accordingly she rummaged out some coloured 
boots which had been given to them by a friend—the 
Mr. Morgan who married “ cousin Jane,” she believes. 
These little pairs she ranged round the kitchen fire to 
warm; but, when the children came back, the boots 
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were nowhere to be found, only a very strong odour 
of burnt leather was perceived. Mr. Bronte had come 
in and seen them; they were too gay and luxurious 
for his children, and would foster a love of dress; so 
he had put them into the fire. He spared nothing that 
offended his antique simplicity. 


HER IDEAS ON MARRIAGE, 


Do not be .over-persuaded to marry a man you 
can never respect—I do not say love ; because, I think, 
if you can respect a person before marriage, moderate 
love at least will come after ; and, as to intense passion, 
1 am convinced that that is no desirable feeling. In 
the first place, it seldom or never meets with a re- 
quittal; and in the second place, if it did, the feel- 
ing would be only temporary: it would last the 
honeymoon, and then perhaps give place to disgust 
or indifference, worse, perhaps, than disgust. Certainly 
this would be the case on the man’s part; and on the 
woman’s—God help her, if she is left to love pas- 
sionately and alone. 


*. * * * > *. * oa 


I know that if women wish to escape the stigma of 
husband-seeking, they must act and‘look like mar- 
ble or clay—cold, expressionless, bloodless: for every 
appearance of ‘feeling, of joy, sorrow, friendliness, 
antipathy, admiration, disgust, are alike construed by 
the world into the attempt to hook a husband. Never 
mind! well-meaning women have their own con- 
sciences to comfort them after all. Do not, therefore, be 
too much afraid of showing yourself as you are, affec- 
tionate and good-hearted ; do not too harshly repress 
sentiments and feeling excellent in themselves, be- 
cause you fear that some puppy may fancy that you 
are letting them come out to fascinate him; do not 
condemn yourself to live only by halves, because if 
you showed too much animation some pragmatical 
thing in breeches might take it into his pate to ima- 
ine that you designed to dedicate your life to his 
inanity, Still, a composed, decent, equable deportment 
is a capital treasure to a woman, and that you possess. 
Write again soon, for I feel rather fierce, and want 
stroking down. 


LIFE AT HAWORTH. 


I can hardly tell you how time gets on at Haworth. 
There is no event whatever to mark its progress. One 
day resembles another; and all have heavy, lifeless 
physiognomies. Sunday, baking-day, and Saturday, 
are the only ones that have any distinctive mark. 
Meantime, life wears away. I shall soon be thirty; 
and I have done nothing yet. Sometimes I get melan- 
choly at the prospect before and behind me. Yet it is 
wrong and foolish to repine. Undoubtedly, my duty 
directs me to stay at home for the present. There 
was a time when Haworth was a very pleasant place to 
me; it is not so now. I feel as if we were all buried 
here. I long to travel; to work; to live a life of 


COMMON SENSE, 


I don’t, after all, consider that we ought to despise 
every thing we see in ‘the world, merely because it is 
not what we are accustomed to. I suspect, on the 
contrary, that there are not unfrequently substantial 
reasons underneath for customs that appear to us 
absurd; and if I were ever again to find myself again 
amongst strangers, I should be solicitous to examine 
before I condemned. Indiscriminating irony and 
fault-finding are just swmphishness, and that is all. 


THE BIOGRAPHER’S IMPRESSIONS OF HAWORTH. 

I don’t know that I ever saw a spot more exquisitely 
clean ; the most dainty place for that I ever saw. To 
be sure, the life is like a clock-work. No one comes 
to the house; nothing disturbs the deep repose; 
hardly a voice is heard; you catch the ticking of the 
clock in the kitchen, or the buzzing of a fly in the 

arlour, all over the house. Miss Bronte sits alone in 
or parlour ; breakfasting with her father in his study 
at nine o’clock. She helps in the housework; for one 
of their servants, Tabby, is nearly ninety, and the 
other only a girl. Then I accompanied her in her 
walks on the sweeping moors; the heather-bloom had 
been blighted by a thunder-storm a day or two before, 
and was all of a livid brown colour, instead of the 
blaze of purple glory it ought to have been. Oh! 
those high, wild, desolate moors, up above the whole 
world, and the very realm of silence! 


We conclude our extracts with an— 


EPISODE OF GOVERNESS LIFE. 


She had been intrusted with the care of a little boy 
three or four years old, during the absence of his 
parents on a day’s excursion, and particularly en- 
joined to keep him out of the stable-yard. His elder 

rother, a Tad of eight or nine, and not a pupil of Miss 
Bronte’s, tempted the little fellow into the forbidden 
place. She followed, and tried to induce him to come 
away, but, instigated by his brother, he began throw- 
ing stones at her, and one of them hit her so severe a 
blow on the temple that the lads were alarmed into 
obedience. The next day, in full family conclave, the 
mother asked Miss Bronte what occasioned the mark 
on her forehead. She simply replied, “an accident, 
ma’am,” and no further inquiry was made; but the 
children (both brothers and sisters) had been present, 
and honoured her for not “telling tales.” From that 
time she began to gain influence over all, more or less, 
according to their different characters; and, as she 
insensibly gained their affection, her own interest in 
them was increasing. But one day, at the children’s 
dinner, the small truant of the stabie-yard, in a little 
demonstrative gush, said, putting his hand in hers, 
“TI love ’ou, Miss Bronte.” Whereupon the mother 
exclaimed, before all the children, “ Love the governess, 
my dear!” 
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The Metaphysicians. By Hanouip Fremp.ine, Esg. London: Longmans. 


WE agree with Charlotte Bronte, as “good a 
hater” as Dr. Johnson could have wished for, 
in hating novels with a purpose. We are the 
very antipos of the mathematician (though we 
can integrate at a pinch, too) who asked, after 
reading “ Paradise Lost,” what it proved? We 
cannot bear those effeminate practitioners who 
try to make physic pleasant—spoiling an agree- 
able vehicle without improving the nasty stuff 
which it is intended to disguise. We dislike 
a black draught in a glass of champagne—or 
powders with bitter ale—or cod-liver oil in 
sherry—ugh! the thought is wry faces and 
nausea ; and we believe that we are not sin- 
gular. Does the man live who could contem- 
plate, unmoved, the process of mixing jalap in 
stout? But let us quickly change the theme. 


By analogy, therefore, we object to the at- 
tempt made by the author of the J/etaphysicians 
to render philosophy palatable by combining 
it with fictitious biography. It will not go 
down ; one element must suffer by the process : 
the philosophy, if strong, absorbs all the inte- 
rest of the narrative, and the characters become 
mere mouthpieces of opposite opinions, like the 
Opponent and Respondent in an old scholastic 
exercise—or the fiction, if agreeable, spoils the 
philosophy, and we forget all about the argu- 
ment on the subjectivity of Space and Time, in 
our pleasant recollection of that pretty little 
love scene between the professor and the par- 
son’s daughter. It is but just to the author to 
say, that he has done as well with an unpro- 
mising plan as could have been expected. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Two Years Ago. By the Rev. Cuartes Kivastey, F.S.A., F.L.S. 3 Vols. 


Friends of Bohemia: or, Phases of London Life. 

By the Authoress of “Mrs. Margaret Maitland.” 
By the Author of “ The House of Elmore.” 
By the Authoress of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
By the Authoress of “ Emilia Wyndham.” 


The Days of My Life. 
Wildflower. 

Dynevor Terrace ; or, The Clue of Life. 

The Rose of Ashurst. 

Photo the Suliote. By Mr. D. M. Morten. 


2 Vols. 
3 Vols. 


By E. M. Wuirry. 
3 Vols. 


The Eve of St. Mark. By Mr. Dousiepay. 


May Hamilton. By Juuia Tint. 1 Vol. 


Marguerite’s Legacy. By Mrs. Srewarp. 
By the Author of “Cousin Geoffrey.” 


Married for Love, 


Two Years Ago.—That any production of Mr. 
Kingsley’s pen is distinguished by vividness of 
portraiture, brilliancy of description, and force 
of style, no novel reader will require to be told. 
Two Years Ago possesses all these characteristics 
in great abundance, interwoven with an interest- 
ing story of modern English life. The first 
thing, probably, that will strike the reader is 
one peculiarity which is also perceptible in 
Mr. Ruskin, a writer with whom Mr. Kings- 
ley has much in common. The author of Yeast, 
as he grows older and writes more, displays in 
some passages increased verbosity and exaggera- 
tion ; while, in others, he shows an equally 
increased power of terse and vigorous expres- 
sion—of embodying in a sentence or two the 
results of long experience or profound thought 
—of uttering observations which go straight 
home to the mark, and are at once pithy and 
sensible. Both his faults and his virtues seem 
to grow upon him as he proceeds. Every one 
who cares about novels will read this book ; 
and some ardent.admirers will welcome it as a 
fresh instalment of Baphometic revelation— 


The Second Wife. 
The Story of My Wardship. 3 Vols. 


Carlyle made easy, and even partially orthodox. 
To the latter class of persons, Mr. Kingsley 
will appear a “ preacher of the Gospel of Power” 
in a Christian spirit—a malleus Jesuitarum, 
not by wielding the rod of oppression, but by 
exercising the countervailing virtues. To the 
world in general, he will seem a clever, ener- 
getic, versatile man—a hater of all bodily and 
mental effeminacy—veiling, like the prophets 
and saints of Michael Angelo, the sinews of 
the prize-fighter under the cassock of the priest 
—a Cambridge athlete, who would like to pull 
to heaven in an eight-oar, and who, we should 
fancy, reads the account of St. Paul’s shipwreck 
with peculiar sympathy and unction. He 
would probably have entered warmly into the 
impulses of a late divine, whom nature made a 


- sailor and the Whigs a bishop, and who satis- 


fied the aspiring tendencies of the natural man 
by occasionally climbing up the spire of his 
own cathedral. 

It would, however, convey a totally false 
impression to say, as has been suggested, that 
Mr. Kingsley has been setting up the “hunting 
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parson” as the true type of all Christian virtue. 
Our remarks apply rather to his indirect than 
to his direct teaching ; rather to the predilec- 
tions he unconsciously betrays than to the 
moral he consciously inculcates. The meaning 
of this will more clearly appear from a short 
glance at the story. 

It is mainly concerned with the fortunes of 
two heroes, who are presented to us at the out- 
set as boys studying under an apothecary in a 
country town. 

One of them, John Briggs, is restless, vain, 
sensitive, given to sedentary pursuits, full of 
poetical aspirations, and dissatisfied with his 
ignoble condition, The other, Tom Thurnall, 
is his complete antithesis ; wild, mischievous, 
fond of outdoor amusements, of getting into 
serapes, and of teasing his fellow-pupil ; yet 
good-hearted and good-natured, and by no 
means dull or neglectful of business. A boy 
sure to succeed, were he hot too much of a 
“rolling-stone” to gather many of the solid 
rewards of labour; his only tie to his birth- 
place being his father, his love for whom is, 
during a great part of the story, the strongest 
and most laudable principle in his nature. 
When we next meet with him he is last from 
Australia vid America, and answers to the 
following description :— 

Fifteen years of adventure had hardened into wrought 
metal a character never very ductile. Tom was now, 
in his own way, an altogether accomplished man of the 
world, who knew (at least in all companies and places 
where he was likely ta find himself) exactly what to 
say, to do, to make, to seek, and te avoid. Shifty and 
thrifty as old Greek, or modern Scot, there were few 
things he could not invent, and perhaps nothing he 
could notendure. He had watched human nature under 
every disguise, from the joey Bed the ambassador to the 
war-paint of the savage, and ed his own clear, hard, 
shallow, practical estimate thereof. He looked on it as 
his raw material, which he had to work up into subsist. 
ence and comfort for himself. He did not wish to liye 
on men, but live by them he must; and for that purpose 
he must study them, and especially their weaknesses. 
He would not cheat them; for there wasin him an innate 
vein of honesty, so surly and explosive at times as to 
give him much trouble. The severest part of his self- 
education had been the repression of his dangerous 
inclination to call a sham a sham on the spot, and to 
answer fools aceording to their folly. That youthful 

however, was now well-nigh subdued, and 
Tom could flatter and bully also, when it served his 
turn—as who cannot? Let him that is without sin 
amorg my readers, cast the first stone. Self-cqnscioys 
he was, therefore, in every word and action ; not from 
morbid vanity, but a necessary consequence of his 
mode of life. He had to use men, and therefore to watch 
how he used them; to watch every word, gesture, tone 
of voice, and, jn all times and places, do the fitting 


thing. It was hard work; but necessary for a man 
who stood alone and self-poised in the midst of the 
universe ; ioning for himself everywhere, just ag 


far as his arm could reach, some not intolerable con- 
dition ; depending on nothing but himself, and caring 
for little but himself and the father whom, to do him 
justice; he never forgot, If I wished to define Tom 


Thurnall by one epithet, I should call him specially an 
ungodly man—were it not that scriptural epithets have, 
now-a-days, such altogether conventional and official 
meanings, that one fears to convey, in using them, 
some notion quite foreign to the truth. Tom was 
certainly not one of those ungodly whom David had to 
deal with of old, who robbed the widow, and put the 
fatherless to death. His morality was as high as that 
of the average; his sense of honour far higher. He 
was generous and kind-hearted. No one ever heard 
him tell a lie; and he had a blunt honesty about him, 
half real, because he liked to be honest, and yet half 
affected too, because he found it pay in the long run, 
and because it threw off their guard the people whom 
he intended to make his tools. But of godliness in its 
true sense—of belief that any Being above cared for 
him, and was helping him in the daily business of life 
-—that it was worth while asking that Being’s advice, 
or that any advice would be given if asked for ; of any 
practical notion of a Heavenly Father, or a Divine 
education—Tqm was as ignorant as thousands of 
respectable people who go to church every Sunday, 
and read good books, and believe firmly that the Pope 
is Antichrist. He ought to have learnt it, no doubt; 
for his father was a religious man: but he had not 
learnt it—any more than thousands learn it, who have 
likewise religious parents. He had been taught, of 
course, the common doctrines and duties of religion; 
but early remembrances had been rubbed ont, as off a 
school-boy’s slate, by the mere current of new thoughts 
and objects, in his continual wanderings. Disappoint- 
ments he had had, and dangers in plenty; but only 
such as rouse a brave and cheerful spirit to bolder 
self-reliance and invention ; not these deep sorrows of 
the heart which leave a man helpless in the lowest pit, 
erying for help from without, for there is none within. 
He had seen men of all creeds, and had found in all 
alike (so he held) the many rogues, and the few honest 
men. All religions were, in his eyes, equally true and 
equally false. Superior morality was owing principally 
to the influences of race and climate; and devotional 
experiences (to judge, at least, from American camp- 
meetings and popish cities) the results of a diseased 
nervous system. _ 


At this crisis of the story he is shipwrecked 
off the village of A beralva on the Cornish coast, 
and saved from death by the heroism of Grace 
Harvey, the schoolmistress of the village, a 
beautiful “ preraphaelitesque” being, who ex- 
ercises an unbounded influence over her neigh- 
bours, the result of the deserved love and 
veneration with which they regard her. 
Unfortunately, in being rescued he has some- 
how lost his belt, which contained the whole of 
his fortune. No inquiries are of any avail, aud 
he reluctantly comes to the conclusion that the 
immaculate Grace is either the thief or an 
accomplice in the robbery. But along with his 
injurious suspicions is growing up, day by day, 
an attachment for his beautiful preserver, not 
unshared by her ; and the conflict which takes 
place in his mind is evenly balanced and skilfully 
deseribed, : 

We now turn to John Briggs, who, having 
quitted medicine for literature, had, after many 
struggles, already become famous as a poet, 
under the assumed name of Vayasour. While 
in the zenith of his reputation, and the darling 
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of drawing-rooms, he has wooed and won Lucia 
St. Just, sister of Lord Scoutbush, an Irish 
viscount, who has given the married couple a 
house near Aberalva to live in. At this period 
of the story, the lady has nearly outlived 
her good looks and Vavasour his good temper. 
Morbid vanity and disappointed enthusiasm, in 
two persons who still love one another, give 
rise to scenes of perpetual bickering and recri- 
mination, aggravated by the suspicion of Mrs. 
Vavasour, that her husband’s name does not 
rightfully belong to him. Thurnall, who has 
fallen upon his feet as usual, and set up for the 
present as doctor's assistant in the village, 
comes to increase his annoyance. Tom loves 
power, and he exercises it, first, in mortify- 
ing the suspicious pride of Vavasour, who needs 
his professional assistance, but hates to avail 
himself thereof; next, in applying “ remedial 
measures” to the nerves and digestion of Mr. 
Trebooze, a Cornish squireen, who indulges 
in the latter syllable of his expressive 
patronymic much oftener than is good for 
his constitution ; thirdly, in making himself 
the confidential friend of Frank Headley, 
the high-church curate, who is goodness itself, 
but finds himself deprived by his “ views ” of all 
weight and influence among his parishioners. 
Meanwhile, the attachment of Thurnall and 
Grace goes on increasing, and is brought to a 
crisis by an insult offered to the latter by 
Trebooze, from whom Tom opportunely rescues 
her. But they come to no mutual understand- 
ing, and the unexplained loss of the belt is still 
present to the loyer’s mind. 

Thurnal]’s medical skill, however, has now to 
be called into severer requisition. Aberalva— 
chiefly the property of Lord Scoutbush, but 
superintended by his ignorant and prejudiced 
agent —is a focus of dirt and disease, and attracts 
to its loathsome alleys the congenial cholera, 
as surely as the iron rod attracts to its soaring 
point the electric flash. Thurnall’s Cassandra- 
like warnings are disregarded; and Scoutbush, 
at last thoroughly alarmed, comes down, accom- 
panied by his friend Major Campbell, to stay 
with Vavasour and do his best to arrest the 
progress of the scourge. He has been already 
preceded by his remaining sister, Valencia, who 
on his arrival is thrown more and more into 
the society of the curate, which she is not sorry 
to exchange for that of her brother-in-law, 
whose vanity and domestic unhappiness have 
prompted him to be much more attentive to 
her than is warranted by their relative posi- 
tions. The result may easily be anticipated. 
Headley is fascinated by the brilliant and 
dashing London beauty, who is not averse to 
“keeping her hand in” by a little flirtation ; 
and, though aware that his marriage to her is 
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out of the question, is unable to conceal the 
state of his feelings. She gives him no encou- 
ragement ; but somethiug in the way of conso- 
lation to cheer him during his labours in stem- 
ming the progress of the cholera, a work which 
all of course unite to aid. But the pestilence 
moves with giant strides, and overtakes like a 
judgment all who have been most obstinate in 
their support of “ vested” filth. When, having 
spent its violence, it abates, the whole party 
—except Headley, who is dangerously ill and 
nursed by Tom—sail off in Seoutbush’s yacht 
to Wales, where they are shortly joined by the 
curate, who has narrowly escaped being the 
last victim of the disorder. It must be said 
that Major Campbell had passionately loved 
Mrs. Vavasour when she was Lucia St. Just, 
aud, having gone to India to distinguish him- 
self, has returned to find her married. She has 
never been informed of this ; but, during their 
stay in Wales, the major’s manliness and high 
character come into so strong a contrast with 
Vayasour’s neglectful selfishness, that the sus- 
picions of the latter are aroused, and he deter- 
inines to desert his wife for ever. In the first 
excitement of his supposed discovery, he walks 
wildly over the mountains in a tremendous 
storm—(described by Mr. Kingsley in an elo- 
quent but extravagant chapter, called “ Nature’s 
melodrama”)—and having stupetied himself with 
opium to dull the effects of his rash exposure, 
flies to London, where he conceals himself in 
some of the haunts with which his early 
literary struggles had made him acquainted. 
What becomes of him in the end—whether 
Headley and Valencia are married—whether 
Grace Harvey be innocent or guilty of the 
theft which Tom imputes to her—whether 
Trebooze dies of delirium tremens, together 
with any other problems which may have 
been started by the foregoing analysis—may 
be left to the reader’s own curiosity. We 
proceed to offer some remarks upon the plot, 
the construction, the characters, and the moral, 
of the story. 

The plot, as we have presented it to the 
reader, is intelligible and interesting, with just 
sufficient change of scene and entanglement of 
motiye to give variety without losing clearness. 
Those who have read the book, however, will ob- 
serye that we haye passed silently over two per- 
sonages to whom a great part of the first volume 
is devoted, and who reappear at intervals in the 
course of the story—Stangrave and La Cordifi- 
amma. With all due deference to Mr, Kingsley’s 
experience, it seems to us that his plot would 
have gained both in simplicity and probability 
by the entire omission of these two characters. 
That it is possible to give an analysis of it with- 
out the slightest allusion to them, raises a strong 
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presumption that they might have been dis- 
pensed with in the fiction itself. The fact is, 
that they are a mere excrescence ; they have no 
influence whatever upon the development of 
the story or the fortunes of the actors ; and we 
suspect we only owe their introduction to Mr. 
Kingsley’s wish to favour us with his views on 
American slavery. We forget all about them 
in pursuing the career of the other characters, 
and find them rather a bore when they are 
summoned for their final appearance. 

There is, on the other hand, great probability 
and artistic skill in the manner in which all 
the principal personages of the story are brought 
together at Aberalva on the occasion of the 
cholera; and Mr. Kingsley might evidently 
have made this portion of his book even more 
dramatic and full of “situations” had he 
thought it worth while. As it is, it is most 
ably and absorbingly written, and for interest 
may be ranked along with the prison scenes in 
It is Never too Late to Mend, of which it has fre- 
quently reminded us. Both describe struggles 
—the one against the Juggernaut laws of na- 
ture, the other against the equally crushing 
malevolence of man—and such struggles are 
sure to arrest attention. 

It is always interesting to compare two 
works of the same author; and some materials 
exist for a comparison between this work and 
Mr. Kingsley’s previous novels. This book, in 
respect of the idiosyncrasy of its chief figure, 
bears the same relation to Westward Ho that 
the Odyssey does to the Jliad. Westward Hois 
an Elizabethan epic, of which the Rose of 
Torridge is the Briseis, and “the wrath of 
Amyas Leigh” the moving impulse. Amyas 
realizes exactly the idea of Achilles,— 


lmpiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
Jura negat sibi nata, nihil non arrogat armis; 


though the consummation of the story is the 
exhibition of this proud and passionate tempera- 
ment, tamed by misfortune and subjugated by 
the influences of Christianity. Two Years Ago 
is a nineteenth century epic, of which Tom 
Thurnall (Z'wrn-all?) is the Ulysses. Cool, 
ready, cautious, experienced, inured to every 
form of danger, prompt alike to escape or resist, 
on with a cat-like tenacity of life, he indulges 
is propensity to roam as the master passion of 
his mind, though the Leestrygons and Cyclopes 
whom he combats are poverty and pestilence, 
and though the homely Wiltshire village, with 
the grey sire looking through sightless eyes for 
his wandering tore is the Ithaca to which his 
heart is perpetually turning. 
Pi yan Sabespermied point in which 7wo Years 
suggests a resemblance to the novel with 
which it has before been compared. We have 


already alluded to the indirect teaching which 
pervades it—of the manliness which would 
almost appear to fulfil Mr. Kingsley’s ideal of 
the highest sort of virtue. This quality was 
strongly exhibited in Amyas Leigh, the 
straightforward gentleman and athletic sailor, 
contrasted with his wily, over-educated, effemi- 
nate cousin, Eustace. The same contrast is 
brought out in the present story, in which 
Thurnall and Briggs exemplify the above 
characteristics under different circumstances. 
In Yeast it may be recollected how Lancelot 
Smith and the clergyman, who does a little evil 
that good may come, and thereby causes the 
stoppage of a bank, compose a somewhat 
similar pair. 

All the personages in the book afford 
different types of character—some simple, others 
composite ; and they are so various and well 
marked, that half the virtues and vices in 
Aristotle’s Ethics might be illustrated from 
them. The philosopher might classify them in 
three groups: those who stand upon the ordinary 
level of humanity ; those who transcend it; and 
those who fall below it. To the first group 
belong Thurnall, Scoutbush, and Valencia. 
Thurnall (as a peripatetic would express it) 
has “courage,” “capability,” and “natural 
virtue;” but his morality is only “self- 
restraint,” and does not amount to “ developed 
habit.” Scoutbush and his sister have courage 
aud natural virtue without much capacity ; they 
are of the “ medium” class of characters, To 
the second group belong Grace Harvey, with 
moderate capacity, but with impulses chastened 
into habitual and perfect virtue ; Frank Headley, 
to whom nearly the same description applies, 
save that he is deficient in the tact which 
enables Grace to “go along with” those whom 
she influences; and Major Campbell, who has 
both ability and goodness in the highest degree. 
Below the mark of general morality we find 
Vavasour (Briggs), who has fallen through 
ill-regulated mental impulses; and Trebooze, 
who has yielded to unrestrained animal ones; 
the one having “ Art” without “ moral pru- 
dence,” the other no good quality at all but 
courage, and a certain dormant vestige of 
natural virtue, gradually becoming lost in a 
condition of “normal intemperance.” 

In the above somewhat scholastic enumera- 
tion of characters and qualities, Claude Mellot, 
Sabina, la Cordifiamma, and Stangrave are 
omitted; the two first because they are 
merely framework, and, though gracefully put 
on the stage, affect the plot in the slightest 
possible degree ; the two latter because they 
are in our opinion abnormal, unnatural, and 
absurd. La Cordifiamma is a quadroon, who 
conceals her origin in order not to -prejudice 
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against her Stangrave, whom she passionately 
loves, hut whom she will not at first marry, 
because he does not seem sufficiently in earnest 
about abolition. However, when she does 
marry him, they appear to settle down quietly 
enough in England, and abolition is no more 
heard of. Stangrave himself is like the hero of 
an American novel ; we cannot say a worse 
thing of him. Those who are fond of such 
characters may find them by dozens in the 
Transatlantic romances which the London 
Journal appropriates from time to time for the 
edification of the scullery. They are all hand- 
some, dark, highly intellectual, artistic, slightly 
morbid, generally blase, and fabulously rich— 
Monte Christos made easy. They have seen 
every thing ; and when they fall out with their 
wives, or find a tobacco leaf doubled under them 
in their Fifth-Avenue paradise—they go and 
see it all again, and get killed or improved as 
the case may be. Mr. Kingsley does this 
dilettante epicurean the honour of saying that 
his character is modelled upon the philosophy 
of Goethe. It might have been hoped that 
Goethe was quite sufficiently maligned without 
having an additional stone flung at him by so 
influential a writer as the Rector of Eversley. 
Goethe lived from thirty to eighty in one place, 
engaged in, with one or two short intervals, 
monotonous official duties, in the off-hours of 
which his works were composed. He was 
neither blasé nor morbid, and such a character 
as Stangrave’s would have excited his supreme 
contempt. He lived, if ever man did, laborious 
days, and “ renunciation” was his creed and the 
motto of his gospel. People will of course 
speak as they find ; if Mr. Kingsley discovers 
in Goethe nothing but ,well-regulated, epicu- 
reanism, he must doubtless utter his protest ; 
we can only say that we have derived from that 
source very different, and we think nobler, 
lessons. 

And what lessons, it may be asked, does Mr. 
Kingsley himself convey? What he evidently 
designs to teach it is not perhaps difficult to 
answer. His doctrine is the incompleteness of 
humanity without subjection to Christian in- 
fluences—the uselessness of the attempts which 
aman may make to form himself by a merely 
human standard and through merely obvious 
methods. The three characters above described 
as transcending the ordinary human level, tran- 
scend it only because they try to live consistently 
in the light of the Christian idea—because they 
have a higher scope of faith and duty than those 
who are satisfied with mere worldly morality. 
Major Campbell, Grace Harvey, and the Curate, 
are characterised by their constant reference to 
divine assistance. In this they find support 
and guidance in their deepest distresses—when 
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most misunderstood, most disappointed, most 
ill-used by the world. While they have this 
they may be unfortunate, but never thoroughly 
wretched. Those who have not this, are safe 
neither from the treachery of their own im- 
pulses, nor from the depressing influences of 
calamity. Valencia from mere idleness does 
what she knows to be thoroughly wrong. 
Thurnall, whom no difficulties seem to daunt 
and no misfortune to cast down, finds at length 
that there are times and circumstances where 
the philosophy of self-reliance is unstable and 
unsatisfactory—when the future holds out no 
promise, and the past no guiding star, and turns 
back to the long-neglected lessons of his youth, 
to the examples he has seen and despised, and 
discovers in them a meaning which only bitter 
experience has at length taught him to value 
as it deserves. 

Such, apparently, is the moral which Mr. 
Kingsley desires most directly to enforce. The 
general tendency of the book, however, is—like 
that of all his other works—to make us value 
not only the more passive qualities which are 
supposed peculiarily to belong to the religious 
man, but those which enable us to get on in 
the world—to conquer as well as to yield—to 
struggle as well as to submit—to smite with 
the sword as well as to offer the cheek to the 
smiter. “The virtue of Paganism,” says Arch- 
deacon Hare, “was strength, the virtue of 
Christianity is obedience.” Mr. Kingsley’s 
ideal comprehends both the virtue of Paganism 
and the virtue of Christianity—the former as a 
pre-requisite to the latter. As Aristotle postu- 
lated “ external goods” as the most favourable 
condition of free moral development ; so Mr. 
Kingsley postulates the strong active virtues as 
the proper soil for the cultivation of religion. 
Frank Headley does not hit it off with his 
parishioners until he has shown pluck in the 
shipwreck and the cholera, and has borrowed a 
little of Grace’s tact and Thurnall’s diplomacy 
in managing them. Vavasour seems to fall, as 
much because he does not “live on sixpence a 
day and earn it,” as from his want of true 
views of duty and responsibility. Effeminacy 
without religion is utterly lost; manliness 
without religion is capable of reformation. 
When Trebooze is to be ameliorated, Mr. 
Kingsley sends him not to church, but to camp 
—not to Wells, but to Aldershott. We do 
not intend to object in the least to any part of 
this—the characters meet with the discipline 
best fitted to supply their respective deficiencies ; 
but it is amusing to see how an author's 
idiosyncrasy will display itself, even when he is 
writing with the most settled purpose and most 
straightforward views. 

Mr. Kingsley is on the present occasion. 
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much more charitable than in any of his pre- 
vious novels, His sympathies are more catholic, 
and he seems more disposed than heretofore to 
admit, that good may be found united with 
opinions opposed to his own. With the ex- 
ception of some illiberal seers at Oxford mien, 
which are no more applicable to them as a 
body than to his own university, he is destitute 
of religious or other rancour, and condemns 
nothing it which sound common-sense and 
healthy feeling will not go along with him. 
Indeed, it may be regretted that he has not 
given us a little more both of his satire and his 
preaching. Supposing that he had omitted the 
introduction—which savours too much of the 
leading article, and confuses the reader as to 
the story—and supplied its place by some de- 
scription of what he has only narrated—the 
experiences of Vavasour/as an author and a 
celebrity iri Loridon ; supposing, also, that the 

now occupied by the exaggerated love 
affairs of Mr. Stangrave, had been devoted to a 
few more of Thurnall’s wanderings, and espe- 
cially to some more particular account of the 
mental process which operates in him his great 
and final change of character ; would not the 
volumes have gained in unity of interest and 
vividness of impression ? 

Mr. Kingsley’s descriptions of nature are as 
beautiful as usual; but he has a tendency to 
run riot in them in a way which occasionally 
interrupts the story, and makes the reader im- 
patient. There is great rapidity of style, 
though the impression left is as often that of 
carelessness as of freedom, and one cannot but 
feel that less pains have been bestowed on this 
work than on Westward Ho. Yet, after all 
deductions, we are able to praise it as the best 
novel of the quarter, and to recommend it 
confidently to all classes of our readers. 

Friends of Bohemia.—When a quiet gentle- 
man, whose digestion is good, whose hours 
are , and whose morals are unim- 
peachable, takes it into his head to attend 
the Derby, or go with a tasting order to 
the Docks, it not unfrequently happens that 
he sees some odd sights, and crowds into a 
short of time a number of experiences 
Son ign to his usual habits of respect- 

ity and decorum. He travels by strange 
vehicles, gets out of his accustomed beat, and 
makes a multitude of acquaintances, all bent on 
pleasure, and all tending to upset the balance 
of his well-regulated mind. He sces, as the 
case may be, foe Sora ore Lascars ; bullies, 
egs, ing-house-keepers, 

thimb He sees what Jones dons 


while his family are at Ramsgate, or how Nancy, 
idealized by Dibdin, amuses herself at Wapping, 


while her Jack is ploughing the distant wavé, 
If he is not a very “cautious party,” -he may 
meet with card-sharps on the Blackwall railway, 
or eggs on the Epsom road. If he winds up, as 
he is not unlikely to do, with a little nocturnal 
exploration, he may discover how long a time 
it takes to pass through the Haymarket, when 
the lobsters are perpetually catching hold 
of him with their irresistible tentacula, and 
asking him to come and enjoy them. And if, 
instead of passing the night, or what there is 
left of it, upon a cabbage-heap in Covent Garden 
—the traditional refuge of the inebriated swell 
—he walks madly to Hampstead for a rural 
breakfast, he will probably return in a city 
omnibus, unshorn among shaven men, feeling 
as if he had been absent at least a week from 
home, and with a generally bewildered impres- 
sion of having “ seen a good deal of life.” 

Sensations analogous to these will probably 
be experienced by any one who exchanges the 
traditional orthodox novel, with its easy diffi- 
culties and anticipated surprises, its triumph of 
the good and discomfiture of the wicked, for 
Mr. Whitty’s sareastic, heterogeneous, and 
melodramatic volumes, He will find in them 
no impassioned lovers sighing under moonlit 
groves, no hard-hearted guardians, no struggles 
of virtuous poverty opportunely relieved by the 
return of nabob uncles, no rightful heirs, and 
no discovered wills. The author omits most of 
the usual elements of fiction—therefore dull 
people will call him improbable ; he describes 
some “ phases” which are usually bricked up, 
like perjured nuns, under the decorous stucco 
of English society—therefore silly people will 
consider him wicked ; and he is full of allusions 
which are caviare to the uninitiated—therefore 
Philistines will call him unintelligible. 

The very title of the book may not im- 
probably puzzle some of our readers. Who are 
the Friends of Bohemia ? ‘does it want friends? 
and what can Bohemia have to do with Life 
in London? For the benefit of those unversed 
in argot, it may be said that “ Bohemia ” is that 
section of male society which, whether literary, 
artistic, or theatrical, lives by its wits, albeit 
without transgression of law,—the class of 
chevaliers Pindustrie minus the swindling ; and 
that part of female society which breakfasts at 
midday, dines at Richmond, eats supper, dances 
at public balls, is more familiar with green- 
rooms than drawing-rooms, and whose face, on 
the whole, is fairer than its fame. The mascu- 
line and more recognised variety is best de- 
scribed by a number of slight characteristics, 
which, like the judicial tokens of murder, prove 
nothing separately, but, united, afford an irre- 
sistible presumption of Bohemianism. The 
Bohemian is the gamin of society, and some- 
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times the Swiss of literature. He has no 
banker, and no pied-d-terre. His lodgings are 
either distant in the suburbs, or lofty in the 
town; sometimes he has both, sometimes 
neither. His habits and hours are irregular, 
and he finds “ good” society a bore. He likes 
impromptu convivality, and is a large consumer 
of beer, in which he is a connoisseur ; but the 
first two syllables of his name imply no fond- 
ness for tea. He goes oftener to the Adelphi 
than to the Opera, except when he is sent to 
the latter to do a “graphic” article on it for 
a weekly paper. He is out of town in May. 
He is in town in September. One does not 
conceive of him as having any father or mother ; 
he has them nevertheless ; but they adhere to 
their country residence, which he irreverently 
terms “the family vault.” Altogether, he is a 
very good fellow, and you are sure to like him, 
unless you think that there is no salvation out 
of the conventionalities. 

The book before us, though written with a 
constant reference to this abnormal class, in- 
cludes, as is implied by its second title, a good 
many other sections of society ; but it looks at 
them, and at all things, from an unusual point 
of view. 

It may possibly have happened to our 
readers to have encountered in some dusty 
lumber-room, the battered old rocking-horse 
which was once as important to their childhood 
as its living counterpart to their youth, and 
to have been startled at the sudden apparition 
of the gaunt and unfamiliar object. There is 
in the possession of many English families a 
fixture, heirloom, or hereditament, which is 
capable of producing as unexpected an effect as 
the rocking-horse, but is more inconvenient 
because it cannot be used for firewood; it is 
called the skeleton in the cupboard. It is a 
somewhat aristocratic thing to have a family 
ghost, which generally implies “ blood” in one 
sense or other of the word ; or, if you think 
otherwise, he may be laid, they say, in the 
Red Sea; but no amount of oceanic or other 
water will dissolve the lime of which the family 
skeleton is composed. Like Ladurlad in the 
“Curse of Kehama,” itis proof againstall changes 
of circumstances and all varieties of tempera- 
ture ; like the bottle-imp, it adapts itself to all 
localities ; it will fill a whole house, in the 
shape of an unproducible relative or an unac- 
knowledged wife ; it will contract itself to the 
compass of a desk, in the form of a parchment, 
a certificate, or a bundle of letters. 

Mr. Whitty has made abundant use of the 
element of interest to which we have alluded. 
His story turns in great part upon the fortunes 
of two brothers—Jacob Dwyorts, iron-master of 
London, and John Dwyorts, merchant of Liver- 
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pool—and on the family of Sir Sitley Recton, 
an eminent legal judge. There is a mystery 
attached to each of these households, and the 
principal actor—the “hinge of the hitch ”—in 
one hidden transaction, is an important accessory 
in the other. The idea is clever, but the man- 
ner in which the concatenation is managed is 
too accidental to serve as the turning-point in 
the story ; and the result is, that the book occa- 
sionally seems like a combination of two novels 
rather than a single homogeneous whole. This 
exception being made, it must be acknowledged 
to have great merit and much piquancy. It 
belongs, in one point of view, to the same class 
as Coningsby and Sybil ; and it resembles them 
in its wit, its fulness of contemporary allusion, 
its dramatic liveliness, and its thinly veiled 
personalities. It differs from them in being de- 
voted to social rather than political delineation, 
and in having no distinct didactic purpose. Mr. 
Whitty is either too young to have made up 
his mind upon the large number of vexed ques- 
tions which he has mooted—or too cynical to 
teach any practical lesson about them. But 
he shows great power as a satirist, ahd great 
boldness and originality as a writer. The for- 
mer quality will be sufficiently evident from thé 
following amusing extract. (The conversation 
takes place at a dinner of Bohemians) :— 


Bohemians are always punctual—to dinner. 

The party were together within five minutes of the 
hour named : each man taking his place at the unclothed 
white deal table, specially put up on these occasions; 
and seizing a knife and fork for himself from the pile— 
like a pirate’s preparation for battle—in the centre of 
the board. 

Some asked for the news, others asked for liqueurs. 

“ They say there was a row at the Cabinet Council 
this afternoon.” 

“They always say that of the Saturday meetings. 
It’s the last thing invented befote Sunday; the ima- 
gination for the weck being exhausted.” 

“ It’s refreshed, I suppose, by a peep into the Bible 
on Sunday.” 

“ Drink deep, or taste not of that spring.” 

“Pope might have referred to drinking generally, 
A little of any thing is a dangerons er, 

“ Especially money,” said Crowe. “ What can you 
do with a five-pound note? It is nothing to your 
creditors. You spend it on a dinner—and the x 

“ Out again—eh, Crowe? * commented Roper. “I 
wrote you to the Q B. yesterday. Not got the letter. 
Wouldn’t like to venture near the place, to look for 
it, I suppose? Yet it’s very curious; I remember I 
used to do it. How fond fellows are of going near the 
dangerous places! I used to loiter opposite the sheriff’s 
office, in Red Lion Square, for hours, defying the Bai- 
liff. The weakness is becoming noticed, and many 
men are now caught that way.” 

“ You and Crowe would talk of nothing but debts, 
if we'd let you. Here’s the oysters—a dozen per man, 
mind.” 

“ He was a bold man who first ate an oyster,” said 
Fassell, shewing one. 

“He would be a bolder man who took more than 
his share here,” retorted Bellars. 
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“Who has heard the new woman at Jullicn’s 
Concerts ?” 

“T—and I!” 

“ What’s she like?” 

“ Black eyes, yet fair hair: petite, plucky.” 

“ But the voice?” : 

“ Splendid and dashing style, but can’t sing.” 

“ She's a hit.” 

“ Any body’s a hit now-a-days.” ‘ 

Roper doubted it. “ ‘There were the old sets in every 
thing—parliament and elsewhere ; nobody coming up.” 

“Why don’t you start a new statesmanship, and 
lead the House of Lords, Roper?” 

“Can't lead the House of Lords under £30,000 a 

ar.” 

Bellars thought that in the Commons they were 
better off. They like to be led by an “adventurer” 
there: wanting a salary, they know he works hard to 
get’em in, or keep em in. - 

“The books that come out now are ridiculously 
bad,” said a Mr. Smollett, who had several unpub- 
lished. 

“ But then they are rey returned Fassell; “and 
you are not obliged to buy them, as in the dear era.” 

“ Bravo!” 

“Very good, that.” 

“T tell you what's wrong about books,” suggested 
Roper—* Thank you, I'll take some of the rough claret 
—in pewter, please. We, men, want men’s books. 
Nobody dare write a man’s book—a novel, or a poem, 
or a memoir. When a fellow writes, he considers 
what can go into a family—what virgin sisters can 
read. So, because our virgin sisters are idiots, we get 
idiotic books !” 

“ We speak out in The Teaser,” suggested Fassell. 

Bellars quite admitted that—* I have often thought 
of writing a ory of your paper, Fassell.” 

“ Speak it,” said Graffs. “ Let it be up to the mark 
of this curry.” 

“ Go on.” 

“ Fassell —, offended.” 

“Not at all! Your potted grouse is too good.” 

“ The Teaser, as ait tae wee the result of two 
eminent men— one political, the other literary —being 
so reduced in circumstances that they had but one hat 
between them.” 

“ How the deuce was that ?” 

“ Intense as was their fraternity, they could not both 
wear the same hat at once. They therefore resolved to 
send it round.” 

“ Round where?” 

“ For subscriptions. They projected a journal, de- 
voted to the exposure of the hideous Vaca er J of the 
country; its gross common-sense. ey went in for 
pure democracy, pure religion, pure human nature. 
Old maids, who had heard of the fraternity of the two 
eminent men, how they lived in the same house in a 
moral Agapemone, with several neighbours and coun- 
try clergymen—always eager for a speculation, and 
always getting their fingers burnt, as a foretaste—— 
But I am hurting your theological feelings, Roper.” 

“Not at all! Iam a cosmopolitan. That applies 
to the next world, too.” 

“These subscribed largely. The paper came out 
with a General Moan for Purity in Everything A con- 
troversy between Miss Lutherah and somebody else— 
both agreeing that there was no God—whether there 
might not bea Devil. Letters from divorcées, against 
that monstrous anomaly—Marriage. There was ‘speak- 
ing out’ in every page. Why should we kill animals 
Same - so on? a were the 
questions agitated. ergymen subscribers, ram- 

nt to write, started each a series on the ‘ Naked 
Church * that they aspired to: you were to meet on 


Primrose Hill without umbrellas, and roar a protest 
against the universe by way of recommending yourself 
to the Creator. The eminent literary man reviewed 
Holywell Street, and wrote poems on the Loves of the 
Flies. The eminent political man wrote up William 
the Conqueror, Pizarro, and the Corsair, and said that 
Property was a fiction. 

“ Well, it made a sensation: it was fresh. London 
would like to be a City of the Plain for a day or so— 
as a novelty. But it got tired of the rant. The first 
number or two had exhausted the indecency, and there 
were no funds left for illustration. The two eminent 
men, again reduced to community in shoes for visiting 
days, sent a circular round that they must stop One 
of the clergymen, who had not half finished his series 
on the ‘ Naked Church,’ came up to town, pledged the 
church plate, joined with Mr. Laburnumash, the 
atheist lecturer, and they kept the thing going. But 
they were dull; nothing but Theology, and that in 
opposition on opposite pages :—the two eminent friends 
being kept down rather—and the literary man avenging 
himself in his department, by epigrams on the pro- 
prietors in Greek—which the public ‘ took’ of course. 

“In good time a man of sedentary habits—Crowe 
will understand what I mean—took up his abode on 
the premises. Fassell here, who was just on town, 
full of money, a friend of purity, and devoted to the 
two eminent men for their fraternal feelings towards 
him, took up the paper, and set it ‘ a-going’ afresh. 
It made a great sensation in; for Fassell, it was 
soon rumoured, paid well, and all the clever fellows in 
London wrote to him. He took their copy, was no 
hand at revising—and the ‘Rubbish Shot Here’ 
department, where any one could say what he pleased, 
startled the town by its grand diversity in blasphemy. 

“ When the Purity men had cleared Fassell out, and 
he had become somewhat convinced that elderly 
females with disturbed systems were not therefore good 
journalists, he got tired of the concern, and let it out 
to the last—that is, the most recent—friend he had 
picked up. This was a young Irishman, of an undis- 
ciplined sense of humour, who won Fas ell by cari- 
caturing the former set, and proposed to save the 
paper by turning its battery >= all its former sup- 
— ignoring the Naked Church and Devil—the 
ast gave great offence—calling every distinguished 
man an idiot, ridiculing the filth of the masses, jeering 
the Great Briton, and suggesting sensible cynicism, an 
enlightened despotism, and cheap foreign wines. This 
was amusing; buat herewith the paper lost one public 
without getting another, and, while it was going down, 
it got the last kick from the two eminent men who had 
started it. 

“ Fassell now looked to decorous views as a reaction, 
and he is now sprightly with a melencholy air, in his 
paper; which is democratic with conservative sym- 
pathies, and pledged to resist the Napoleonean system 
in France—otherwise coming home to our hearts and 
bosoms as a British organ in a very agreeable and 
readable manner. Fassell doesn’t now lose more than 
£10 a week on it. That's the career of The Teaser.” 


The book is in a great measure composed from 
a number of those stories which fleat about 
town, especially among Bohemians, and gradu- 
ally become known to a tolerably large circle of 
persons, but which few men have the courage 
to write down and give to the public. Mr. 
Whitty has produced the kind of novel which 
people who fancy they are possessed of “ infor- 
mation which is not generally known,” are 
every now ‘and then trying to write, and in 
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which they make lamentable failures, not 
because their facts are altogether untrue, but 
because their arrangement of them is conven- 
tional. Instead of turning out what they 
know, exactly as it has occurred in their 
experience, and with the stamp of reality upon 
it, people of little genius conceive themselves 
bound to scrub and polish every thing into the 
worn out novel form, supply the gaps with a 
number of circumstances which have served the 
same purpose hundreds of times before, and 
finally anticipate the judgment of Providence, 
by finishing off with a neat and appropriate 
moral, which is always skipped by the reader, 
just as the “tag” of a play is lost in the 
departure of the audience. 

Mr, Whitty has avoided this rock; but a 
part of the press apparently considers him 
amenable to a far graver censure. It might 
have been supposed that writers who periodi- 
cally parade, with a malignant satisfaction, the 
collected exposures of the bank, the brothel, and 
the gaming-house, under the ironical title of 
“Qur Civilization,” and hold up to view every 
detected crime as the real substratum of a 
hypocritical society, would have welcomed Mr. 
Whitty as a coadjutor, and have been pleased 
to see the xarrve xaxdv dwar Of modern life 
dissected by so light and vigorous a hand. But 
the lash which we apply freely to others, we are 
apt to deprecate for ourselves : and the virulent 
hostility which in certain quarters the book has 
excited, affords good ground for supposing that 
its playful shafts have not altogether missed 
their object. When a man who has been 
satirized foams at the mouth with rage, and 
indulges in a feminine exuberance of undignified 
vituperation, it is tolerably clear that the satire 
has struck home. It is the galled jade that 
winces and kicks; and, as every one knows, 
there is no profession like literature for facili- 
tating the establishment of an extensive and 
malignant “raw.” ‘Those who appreciate the 
sarcasm of the extraet given above, will under- 
stand that Mr. Whitty is an adept at the 
process alluded to. It would take more space 
than we can afford, or the subject is worth, to 
explain all its allusions for the information of 
the general public ; besides, we have an idea 
that there is nothing in which that worthy 
body takes a smaller interest than the squabbles 
of journalists. The tempests which agitate 
their inkstands never reach the outside barba- 
rian, who does not in the least care to know 
why Sprawler cut up Bawler in the Weekly 
Wasp ; or what was the precise nature of the 
insult which Bigg imagined himself to have 
received from Figg, during the small hours of a 
theatrical supper. It is better to leave such 
discussions to the good-nature of the coteries 
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more immediately concerned. They doubtless 
will assist at the mutual cauterization of their 
friends with that serene complacency which was 
felt by the monkey in Pickwick, when he had 
tied the owl on the duck’s back, and observed 
that “it was pleasant for both.” 

The book, however, is fresh and vigorous, and, 
if some faults have been noticed in it, it is 
because we believe that a very little more 
trouble will enable Mr. Whitty, on the next 
occasion, to produce a thoroughly excellent 
novel, The style is as terse and as lively as 
was to be expected from the author of Political 
Portraits, (the series of sketches which rendered 
the Leader so popular during their continuance.) 
Mr. Whitty tells a story with vivacity and 
point, and dashes off a whole life in the com- 
pass of a single paragraph. He exhibits one 
merit, which is not unreasonably held to form a 
good criterion of the writer as well as of the 
man—his treatment of female characters. Con- 
sidering the exceedingly delicate ground over 
which the.readers of this novel are occasionally 
conducted, it is remarkable how easily and 
completely its author has avoided every thing 
like coarseness or freedom ; or, worst of all, that 
prudish self-consciousness whieh is more sug- 
gestive of evil than the most carefully contrived 
innuendo, The characters of Nea and of Miss 
Dasert may be referred to in corroboration of 
this remark. The first introduction of the 
latter, in particular, is full of a picturesque 
idyllic grace, which will remind novel-readers 
of the first volume of Mrs. Marsh’s Angela, and 
which proves that the sarcastic delineator of 
political and literary fatuities has also a keen 
and sympathetic eye for the tenderer aspeets of 
social and domestic life. 





In The Days of My Life, the authoress of 
“Mrs. Margaret Maitland.” has, to our great 
satisfaction, and doubtless: to that of many of 
our readers, abandoned the Scottish dialect, in 
which she has hitherto perversely chosen to 
conceal the good qualities which she undoubt- 
edly possesses. She still vindieates her 
nationality by a copious misuse of shall and 
will (a fault which may be also observed in 
almost every number of “The Athelings,” as 
it appears in Blackwood); but the style is im 
other respects pure, flowing, and free from 
affectation. The story, instead of being divided 
into chapters, is told by “ days,” each of which 
represents some epoch, or important transaction 
in the life of the heroine. This is a good idea, 
and serves to mark with sufficient force, yet 
without abruptness, the really striking events 
in her career, and the successive changes of 
character of which they are the cause or con- 
sequence. The story is that of a young lady 
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whose father, during her youth, finds himself 
compelled to resign his estate in favour of his 
eldest brother’s son, not previously known to be 
the heir. The father (a widower) is of a morose 
character, and believes that his wife married him 
from compassion. This proud abhorrence of 
“ Pity ” descends to his daughter, and the two 
accordingly reject all overtures of reconciliation 
or marriage with their supplanter. The young 
lady subsequently has an offer of marriage from 
an acquaintance they make in their new vesi- 
dence—she loves him, they marry, and proceed 
to the continent for the honeymoon. On her 
return, she is, to her astonishment, brought to 
her old home—her husband proves to be her 
cousin, having married her under a fulse name. 
She deeply resents the deception, flies from 
home to attend the death-bed of her father, and 
only returns to live as a stranger to her hus- 
band. She is constantly on the point of yield- 
ing ; but her temper, which to us appears simply 
diabolical, though the authoress does not 
see this—always prevails, and she quits home a 
second time on finding herself about to become 
a mother. What, in the sequel, results from 
this unhappy state of matrimonial relations, the 
reader must learn from the book itself. The 
story is well told, and keeps curiosity on the 
stretch with a painful kind of interest. Allow- 
ing the authoress every merit of forcible de- 
scription and vivid portraiture of character, 
we must say, that we question the use or value 
of such morbid and miserable delineations, un- 
relieved as they are by any gleam of humour, 
and presenting as they do one uniform flat sur- 
face of perverse and proud ill-temper. 

The heroine has doubtless a right to complain 
of her husband, but she inflicts on him a 
punishment far too great for his offence. A 
strong objection, too, must be made to the 
probability of her acting as she is described to 
have done. No woman would like to be 
tricked into a marriage in the manner related ; 
but that any woman should retain her resent- 
ment against a man towards whom she had no 
other cause of complaint, whom she had 
thoroughly loved at first, and who, above all, 
was the father of her unborn child, seems to us 
ow and unnatural. Ladies will speak 

r themselves; we can only say that, as at 
present advised, we demur to the truth of the 
representation, and doubt, indeed, whether the 
writer can be either a wife or a mother. 
Perhaps i is not even a woman. 





Wildflower is an extremely good specimen of 
that class of books which, for want of a better 
name, may be called circulating library novels. 
-We are surprised to hear that it is the work of 
@ male hand: for in its style, manner, and 


general characteristics, it resembles that count= 
less multitude of works which lady-writers 
annually send forth, to flourish half a season in 
London, and then gravitate to their destined 
resting-place on the shelves of seaside reading- 
rooms. It is, however, far superior to most of 
these in the unusually interesting nature of its 
story; which follows the adventures of a little 
girl who is adopted by a wealthy government 
official, and becomes linked with his fortunes 
and those of his family. The characters, though 
traceable here and there to old types, are 
treated with a good deal of freshness, and the 
reader is carried pleasantly and easily to the 
end of the narrative. It must be said, however, 
that the author has curious notions about social 
morality. The heroine, being engaged to a 
lover, and happening on one occasion to be 
in his study, takes upon herself to read his 
private journal, thereby discovering that his 
affections are not fixed upon her quite in the 
manuer she supposes. To ordinary apprehen- 
sion a private diary is, as a lawyer would say, 
“ privileged,” even to a fiancée; and gives no 
right to a clandestine reader of it to act on the 
knowledge thus obtained. But not a word is 
said by the author of the gross breach of 
honour and ladylike conduct involved in the 
act; it is the lover who makes the apology, 
which most people would think was due from 
his mistress, and then he is dismissed. If the 
author does not see that this is reversing the 
proper situations of the parties, we think he is 
a spiritless fellow, and deserves, when he is 
married, to have his desk rummaged, and all his 
old love-letters read without mercy. 





We have devoted so much space to the more 
remarkable novels of the quarter, that we can 
but cursorily mention several others which have 
subsequently come under our notice. The 
authoress of the Heir of Redelyffe has added 
another tale to her amiable and unexception- 
able series. Dynevor Terrace, or the Clue of 
Life, introduces us to company which is always 
polished and sometimes religious ; and to con- 
versation which, if not very exciting, is per- 
haps for that reason the more faithful to the 
habitual style of the classes it is intended to 
portray. The story, which mainly deals with 
the development of character, is not equal in 
interest to the work already named; nor does 
it contain any personage so pleasant as Theo- 
dora in Heartsease (who may be looked upon 
as the high-church version of Ethel Newcome) ; 
but it affords sufficient uncertainty as to its 
denouement to engage the attention of all per- 
sons to whom this kind of novel is generally 
agreeable. The dramatis persone being rather 
complicated in their degrees of cousinhood, a 
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genealogical tree, in good set form, is consider- 
ately given; an innovation which might be 
adopted with advantage in many other works, 
whose introductory relationships so frequently 
entangle the reader in hopeless confusion. Our 
criticism of this book will not, it is to be feared, 
content those charming young ladies, whose 
first eager question at the dinner-table, after 
the due adjustment of their crinoline, is: 
“What do you think of Miss Yonge’s new 
story?”—in fact, we are not violent admirers 
of Miss Yonge’s novels. Some opportunity, 
perhaps, might be sought for, justifying our 
opinion, were it not a thankless task to find 
fault with what are confessedly the most popu- 
lar books of the day, and are found satisfactory 
by so large a portion of the reading public. If 
a great librarian is obliged to order five hun- 
dred copies of them, while works of undoubted 
genius do not command a quarter (numerically 
considered, bien entenduw) of the appreciation, 
the task of a reviewer, for all practical purposes, 
is at an end. 





The Rose of Ashurst, like all tales by the 
authoress of Emilia Wyndham, is told with 
feeling and energy, and will doubtless be as 
widely read as others by the same hand. This 
writer is seldom chargeable with tediousness ; 
but her style, which was terse and elegant in 
her first novel, the Zwo Old Men's Tales, has 
somehow deteriorated, and bears the marks 
of either great hurry or intentional carelessness. 
The authoress would do well to profit by the 
example of Miss Bronte, whose eloquent yet 
careful paragraphs are occasionally models of 
expression, and are always as readable as when 
they first took the public by storm. 





In Photo the Suliote, Mr. D. M. Morier has 
travelled out of the beaten path, both as a 
voyager and a novelist. He writes in a good 
and polished style, and shows intimate know- 
ledge of Greece and the wilder portion of its 
inhabitants. Mr. Morier’s canvass is too 
crowded, his action too rapid, and his narrative 
too much after the fashion of a history, to 
merit all the attention of which his materials 
are susceptible. If he will condescend to be a 
little more familiar and circumstantial, he will 
no doubt next time produce an interesting 
novel. 





We are at a loss to account for the 
warm commendations which Zhe Eve of St. 
Mark, by Mr. Doubleday, (that usually calm 
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writer upon “ Peel” and “The Currency,”) has 
received from a great portion of the press. To 
us it appears a laboured, heavy romance, of 
the most exaggerated Radcliffian type, full of 
startling horrors, which neither horrify nor 
startle—of characters who talk a vast deal of 
transcendental rubbish, unintelligible to the 
most pains-taking reader—and of mysteries 
which are so mysterious that even the author 
himself seems to shun the task of explaining 
them. 





May Hamilton, by Julia Tilt. 1 vol. The 
moderation of an authoress who compresses 
into one volume a story which might have been 
spread over three, deserves some mark of 
recognition at our hands. Miss Tilt deals in 
none of the psychological difficulties or deli- 
cate dilemmas which have lately formed the 
staple of so many novels by female pens. Her 
difficulties are of the good old orthodox kind ; 
forgery, ruin, poverty, seduction, murder, and 
marriage—the latter, we are happy to say, in 
double proportion to the rest of the ingredients 
—furnish the materials of her tale. She writes 
with vivacity, and the turning-point of the 
story is sufficiently well concealed to deceive 
an inexperienced novel reader. There are 
some sensible observations on the “ overworked 
milliner” question, which, as the season is 
approaching, ladies of fashion would do well to 
meditate ; though we hope the Duchess of 
Gloucester, to whom the volume is dedicated, 
stands in no need of them. The faults of the 
book are, too great a tendency to gossip, too 
frequent an introduction of commonplace or 
disagreeable characters, and a certain negli- 
gence of style, which Miss Tilt should look to. 
We are sure that, if she consults her friend the 
duchess, that illustrious personage will support 
our assertion, that “laid” is not the past tense 
of “lie,” that it is somewhat inelegant to de- 
cribe a suitor as “ coming after” a young lady, 
and that it was not “on the plains of Lebanon 
that Lot’s wife met with her metamorphosis,” 





Marguerite's Legacy, by Mrs. Steward ; Zhe 
Second Wife, by an unknown hand; and 
Married for Love, by the author of “ Cousin 
Geoffrey,”"—are of rather more than average 
merit, and may be safely sent for from the 
circulating library ; but we cannot advise any 
one to send for Zhe Story of My Wardship, 
It is an extremely dull novel, with very little 
plot, a great deal of gossip, and by no means 
free from vulgarity. 
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First, Second, Third, and Fourth Reports of Her Majesty's Commissioners appointed to consider 
the Reform of the Judicial Establishments, Judicial Procedure, and Laws of India. 
Presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty. London; 1856. 

Petition of Landed Proprietors, Indigo Planters, Merchants and Traders in Calcutta, and the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal. Presented by Sir Erskine Perry to the House of Commons on 


the 23rd February, 1857. 


Tue Whigs are the Tartuffes of the English 
political world. They are ever ready, according 
to their own account, to extend to every one the 
blessings of freedom and civilization, when they 
can find in the transaction a means of benefiting 
themselves. Between their acts and their pro- 
fessed objects there is always the widest variance 
possible. The only thing in which they are con- 
sistent is in an egotism of the most selfish and 
sordid kind. The world is sturmed perpetually 
with their professions of patriotism and public 
spirit; yet there never was a party by which 
atriotism was so traded in, there not being a 
Whig family of eminence whose fortunes have 
not been founded on the plunder of the Church, 
of the Crown, or of the State. The thing that 
they pretend of all things to have the most horror 
of, is parliamentary corruption. Yet it was they 
who formed that Augean stable of corruption 
which it has been vainly sought to purify by 
others down to the present day. Then, again, 
they inveigh loudly against pocket boroughs in 
the hands of others, while taking special care to 
guard their own from destruction, as may be seen 
in dozens of such throughout the country, though 
it will be sufficient for our purpose to mention 
Arundel and Calne. Their tender regard for 
the people is the theme ever uppermost on their 
tongues, while by none are the most objectionable 
clauses of the poor-law more cruelly and more 
ruthlessly carried out. They are always talking 
of the rights of self-government, while at the 
same time trying to enforce a system of absolute 
centralization, by which all self-government would 
be done away. They are ever prating of the sin 
of abusing the rights of patronage, and they illus- 
trate their sermons by taking care on every side 
of their respective Dowbs. Peace is inscribed 
on their electioneering banners, while in practice 
they are perpetually lighting up the flames of 
war in ag portion of the globe. They are 
great upon the strict adherence due by foreign 
governments to treaties, and on the duties im- 
oa on these by the principles of international 
aw; and they boldly cast to the winds, when- 
ever it suits them, all international duties, and 
all treaty obligations themselves. They are loud 
in their sympathies for foreign populations, but 
leave unhealed the social ulcers which are eating 
into the vitals of our own state. They are en- 


thusiastic about resisting tyrants when a Sydney 


or a Rassell is the theme, but are as ruthless as 
any in dealing with any who violate the law by 
risings against themselves. Finally, they are 
grand in their discourses about our glorious con- 
stitution, and yet deal with it as if it were the 
purest farce when it happens to stand in their 
way. Then they would throw over the Com- 
mons, or swamp the Lords without a pang. 

If we wanted a specimen of the manner in 
which the Whigs are in the habit of dealing 
with the rights of their fellow-subjects when they 
happen to Lave an interest in the destruction of 
them, we should find it in the reports of the 
Whig Commission which are the subject of our 
present review. These are in all respects the 
most extraordinary papers ever presented to Par- 
liament. Extraordinary for the reckless, we 
may say the audacious, disregard which they ex- 
hibit of all legal traditions, of all constitutional 
principles, and of all those rights and liberties 
which are inherent in every Englishman ; and to 
which he has as plain, as sacred, and as inde- 
feasible a right as has our beloved sovereign, 
Queen Victoria, to the throne of these realms. 
Talk of ship money, and the stamp act; why, 
they were trifles in comparison with the measures 
recommended by these Commissioners, They 
only touched the pocket of the subject ; while the 
plan proposed by the Commissioners would take 
away all that security from our fellow-country- 
men in India, on which not only their purses, 
but their liberties, and even their lives, depend. 
The proposition of these gentlemen is to subvert 
the fw of the laws of England in India to- 
gether, and with them the tribunals appointed 
by Parliament and the Crown to administer them 
there. Of both the edifice and its contents, the 
Crown is advised to make one clear, clean sweep. 
Old Sergeant Maynard told King William after 
the revolution, that he had not only survived all 
his legal contemporaries, but that he should have 
outlived the law itself but for that happy event. 
What the witty sergeant said he had nearly done, 
the Indian bar will have quite done if the Go- 
vernment should be so insane as to attempt to 
carry out the plan which the Commissioners re- 
commend. 

We confess, however, that we have no appre- 
hension on this score. They have had a lesson 
on India matters which they will recollect; we 
feel assured, therefore, that they will not be deaf 
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to the opposition to which the publication of these 
Reports has given, and will give, rise. ‘Phere is 
enough of good sense and good feeling in the 
country to preserve them from being betrayed, 
merely to gain the support of the India House, 
into a course so reckless and unconstitutional as 
this. For the question is not properly speaking 
a ministerial one in any sense : it is simply a re- 
vival of the old contest between the East India 
Company and the free settlers in India in an- 
other shape—the Government taking the side of 
the India House, in exchange no doubt for its 
parliamentary support. Long has the Company 
desired their removal from its territories, on the 
same principle as that which actuates every other 
despotic power in seeking the expulsion from its 
dominions of those who refuse to bow the knee 
to Baal. Now it has been under one pretext, 
and now under another; but seldom has any long 
period elapsed before some new allegation was 
advanced, after the last weak invention had been 
met and refuted. The great Chéval de Bataille 
of the Company, and that which it is fondest of 
bringing forward on such occasions, is the tender 
and touching regard it professes for the feelings 
of the natives, which it affects to consider en- 
dangered by the presence of European free 
settlers on the soil. And this, although it is well 
known that nowhere are such iniquities perpetra- 
ted by itself towards the natives, as in those parts 
of India to which European free settlers have no 
access, and in which by consequence those ini- 
quities cannot be properly exposed. On the 
present occasion, the plea of the East India 
Company is a desire to put the natives on an 
equality with Europeans in respect to judicial 
Senge ra very plausible pretext no doubt ; 

ut, as might be expected, the mode in which it 
seeks to establish this equality is not by raising 
the natives to a level with the Europeans, but 
by depressing the Europeans to a level with 
the native serfs of Bengal. Its tactics resemble 
the tactics of the Slave States of America ;—the 
Free States would establish an equality of races, 
by making the Negroes free; while the Slave 
States retort with proposals to adjust the balance 
in the other way, by declaring it lawful to make 
white men slaves. 

In order to enable the reader properly to com- 
prehend the question that is the subject of the 
Reports under review, it will be necessary to give 
a sketch of the Judicial establishments, the Ju- 
dicial procedure, and the laws of India, which 
were to be the subjects of reform. It will be 
thus seen how entirely opposed are the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners to all that 
India really required to be done. She asked for 
bread, and they propose to give her a stone ; she 
usked for a fish, and they propose to give her a 
serpent; she asked for an egg, and they propose 
to give her a scorpion. In short, they tender to 
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her in every respeet exactly the reverse of what 
she wants. She complains, to abandon meta- 
phor, of the corrupt and tyrannical conduct of 
the native police in the mofussil, and she estab- 
lishes her charge ; the result is a recommendation 
on the part of the Commissioners to invest the 
lowest myrmidons of that force with powers over 
the liberty of the person, which will increase 
their means of oppression and extortion in a 
tenfold degree. She denounces the utter incom- 
petence of the Judicial tribunals in the mofussil, 
and she proves her case ; and the redress tender- 
ed her is the confirmation and extension of their 
jurisdiction over those parts of India, and over 
that class of persons who had hitherto been safe 
from their proceedings. She demands the estab- 
lishment throughout the land of those competent 
and trusted English law courts—on the model of 
Westminster Hall—of that scrupulous procedure 
and of those equal laws which are enjoyed in 
every other dependency of Great Britain, and 
which have also been enjoyed at the Presidencies 
in India for nearly a century. The reply is a 
series of reports proposing to. abolish those tri- 
bunals—to do away with that procedure—and to 
subvert utterly that whole system of equal laws, 
even in those few favoured localities which are 
in possession of them at present. In short, India 
asks for an extension to all her provinces of that 
freedom and security for life and property which 
have raised the Presidency capitals—by putting 
legal checks on the power of the Company—to 
the highest pitch of enlightenment, wealth, and 
independence ; and she is met by draft enaet- 
ments, which would reduce those natives who 
now possess these blessings to the miserable 
state of serfdom under which their brethren in 
the mofussil are at present groaning, and which 
would, at the same time, degrade every European 
in India, who is not in the Company's employ- 
ment, to the same abject and slavish level. 

A summary of the past and actual state of the 
Judicial establishments, Judicial procedure, and 
laws of India, sufficient to enable the reader to 
eomprehend the changes proposed by the Com- 
missioners, may be given in a very moderate 
compass; for as the question at issue is rather 
one of principles than of details, it is more the 
principles than the details of past legislation on 
the subject that demand attention. To com- 
mence, then, at the beginning. In India, under 
its native princes, as in England and in every 
other civilized state, the law was a profession 
requiring long years of study to master. The 
East India Company’s government is the only 
government in the world that has acted on the 
theory, invented to justify its shameless prosti- 
tution of judicial patronage, that legal training 
and legal knowledge are unnecessary for judges ; 
and that the whole judicial business of a vast 
community may be fitly intrusted te men igncs 
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rant both of law and of judicial procedure, and 
whose only rules of guidance are their own and 
their masters’ passions or interests, or, where these 
do not enter into the question, the rule that is 
vulgarly called the rule of thumb. In the Hin- 
doo governments there was an Aula Regia or 
court at the seat of government, in which the 
king was supposed according to the letter of the 
law to preside, though he might appoint a de- 
puty, and had always assessors to assist him 
earned in the law. And there were three other 
principal courts known to the Hindoo law, and 
fifteen sorts of inferior courts, all having their 
several jurisdictions well defined, and mary of 
them bearing a striking resemblance to the courts 
of English common law. In these courts the 
rties were generally heard in person, though 
lawyers by profession, unless in the case of cer- 
tain high crimes, might appear in lieu of the 
— The application of the plaintiff might 
oral or written, but the answer was required 
to be in the same form, oral if the application 
was oral, and in writing if it was otherwise. The 
judge examined the witnesses, inspected, if any, 
the writings, and without any intricate or expen- 
sive forms proceeded to a decision. 

The Mahomedan law was equally the study 
and practice of a profession. Tike the law of 
the Hindoos, like that of the Jews, and like that 
of the Romans, it was based on a religious foun- 
dation. The Koran and the Soonnat, or tradi- 
tions, formed the groundwork of it, while the 
superstructure consisted, as in the Roman law 
and in our own law, of the dicta of eminent 
judges, and of the writings of commentators 
whose works had met with general acceptance, 
confirmed by the judicial stamp. During the 
flourishing period of Mahomedan rule in Asia, 
the law was very diligently cultivated by a num- 
ber of ingenious writers, some of whom were not 
improbably acquainted with the Compilation of 
Justinian ; for the classification adopted by them 
bears a strong analogy to that followed in the 
Roman law. The Mahomedan law was divided 
into three branches:—the Religious or Ceremo- 
nial, the Civil, and the Criminal. The religious 
branch is obviously foreign to this discussion. 
In the civil division of it, the points were deter- 
mined upon the same principles, and nearly in 
the same way, as they have been by European 
legislation ; while the distribution of cases under 
the various headings, closely resembled that which 
is made in the European legal systems. The 
penal. branch, as compared with the civil branch, 
was scanty ; but this was the case with the Ro- 
man law, and has probably been so in every sys- 
tem of law whatever. As to the mode of pro- 
cedure under the Mahomedan law, it was excecd- 
ingly simple. The law-officer attended to expound 
the text, the executive functionary investigated 


-the facts, and carried into execution whut he 


received from the former as the meaning of the 
law ; while publicity acted as a check upon both, 
it being a maxim of the Mahomedans that every 
court of justice shall be an open one, accessible 
to all who think fit to attend. In the Muhome- 
dan system, the pleading of lawyers in court was 
unusual, Their practice was to draw up and 
settle cases for suitors, recording their opinions 
on them, which they supported by references to 
the dicta of judges, and quotations from the 
commentators who were admitted authorities on 
the law. The cases thus drawn up and sup- 
ported, were handed by the suitor to the judge, 
who would allow the same weight to them in his 
judgment as is similarly allowed to the text- 
books and cases quoted in oral pleadings in 
Westminster Hall. 

Such were the systems in force among the 
natives when the British first entered upon the 
conquest of Hindostan. But in Bengal, to which, 
as the seat of the supreme government, we shall 
confine our narrative, the Hindoo Jaw courts 
had been long previously abrogated by the intro- 
duction throughout it of the Mahomedan rule ; 
while the Mahomedan tribunals in turn had 
greatly fallen off in extent of jurisdiction and 
authority, owing to the anarchy that prevailed 
every where amid the decay of the Mogul em- 
pire. Each nawab or lieutenant of the emperor, 
and each zemindar or great landholder under 
him, had begun to do pretty nearly as he pleased ; 
and the example they set the Company followed. 
For their native subjects in the mofussil or in- 
terior, they erected zemindarry courts, presided 
over by their native agents, who dealt out justice 
or injustice as they chose; while, as regards 
Europeans and others, at the presidencies may- 
ors’ courts were established under royal charter, 
who tried in a summary manner such criminal 
and civil cases as were brought before them. In 
respect to both descriptions of courts, however, 
the greatest dissatisfaction soon arose, for the 
former were presided over by men in the last 
degree corrupt and incompetent ; while the jea- 
lousies that sprang up in the settlements rendered 
impartiality in the latter unattainable, every case 
being made a battle-field for the parties favour- 
able and hostile to the man whose fate happened 
to be at stake. Affairs thus went on, however, 
till the year 1769, when European commission- 
ers were appointed to supervise the administra- 
tion of justice in the native courts of the interior, 
and in 1770 these courts were superseded by 
two courts, one civil and the other criminal, in 
every district. 

The new criminal court consisted of the Eng- 
lish collector of revenue as superintendent, with 
Mahomedan assistants to interpret the Mahome- 
dan law, the Mahomedan law being that which 
the English had found in operation, and which 
in the courts of the mofussil they continued te 
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administer. The civil court consisted of the 
same English collector of revenue as superinten- 
dent, assisted by the officers of the old zemin- 
darry court. From the jurisdiction of these tri- 
bunals no cases were excepted save those of 
succession to landed estates, which the president 
and council reserved to themselves. At the seat 
of government were established civil and crimi- 
nal courts of appeal from the mofussil courts, 
consisting of the president and two members of 
the council, with native law-officers to assist and 
advise. These new labours, however, were soon 
found too vast for the Governor-General, and so 
the criminal branch of this jurisdiction was 
speedily remitted to the native agents of the 
Company who had before held it, the civil juris- 
diction alone being continued in the hands of 
the collectors ; for it was a matter of little im- 
portance to the Company what kind of criminal 
justice was dealt out to the natives, so long as 
they were saved the trouble which the administra- 
tion of it entailed. The civil jurisdiction gave 
them entire power over the fortunes of the people, 
which was all they wanted. And, besides, their 
native agents presiding over their crimiaal courts 
were their willing and convenient tools, 

In the mean time the intolerable oppressions 
under which the people of India laboured had 
reached the ears of Parliament, and it stepped 
in. The shape in which it decided to afford re- 
lief was the best that could have been hit on; 
namely, to give the people the protection of 
courts modelled on the principle of the courts at 
Westminster, and to confer on them the security 
of British law. A supreme court was accord- 
ingly established in Calcutta, having, in addition 
to the ordinary common law jurisdiction, an 
equity and an admiralty jurisdiction as well, the 
judges being members of the bar of England 
selected by the crown. To this court, and to it 
alone, all British born subjects were made amen- 
able wherever residing, and all natives dwelling 
at and within a limited space around Calcutta ; 
and all persons, directly or indirectly, in the ser- 
vice of the Company, or of any British born 
subject, at the time of the offence. The natives 
dwelling in the interior, or mofussil, who were 
not in that category, were left subject as hereto- 
fore to the Company’s courts. 

The proviso rendering all natives in the ser- 
vice of the Company, or in the service of British 
born subjects, amenable to the supreme courts, 
was absolutely necessary for protecting the people 
of India against the oppressions of the Company 
and its servants, which was the object that the 
enactment had mainly in view. For, had it not 
been for this proviso, their career of tyranny and 
extortion must have remained unchecked ; as all 
they would have had to do would have been to 
work through their native instruments, instead of 
appearing in any illegal transaction themselves. 


But, in framing its measure to meet the evil 
contemplated by it, the Legislature was not suffi- 
ciently guarded. The consequence was, that the 
enactment was drawn up in such a manner as to 
give a wider scope to its operation than was in- 
tended, and to be productive of an inconvenience 
of a wholly opposite kind. The great art of 
legislation is to limit the relief afforded by any 
change in the law, strictly and precisely to the 
necessities of the case which call for the law's 
amendment. To do less than this, is wilfully to 
perpetuate injustice ; to do more, is nearly always 
to lay the seeds of future inconvenience or wrong. 
Had Parliament, for example, in this instance, 
limited the amenability of natives living in the 
mofussil to the supreme court, to cases where 
they were not merely in the service of the Com- 
pany, or of British born subjects, but acting in 
such capacity in relation to the matter out of 
which the cause of action arose, then every thing 
would have been done that was at all needed to 
be done for the protection of the people; while 
the handle would not have been afforded to the 
enemies of the enactment which was afforded 
to them, and which was worked by them to such 
effect as to procure at no distant period its re- 
peal. For the zeal of the new judges in the 
outset, rivalling the zeal of the legislature at 
home, did undoubtedly give rise to some cases 
of well-grounded complaint—cases in which the 
process of the court was put in motion by un- 
scrupulous persons at the Presidency, and in 
which natives of respectability, living at a dis- 
tance from it, were brought down in custody 
upon suits which, on their entering an appear- 
ance, were abandoned. This evil was one, how- 
ever, that might have been easily corrected by 
an amendment of the act, to the extent above 
pointed out by us. But such an amendment as 
would have remedied its slight defects, while 
confirming its great benefits, was the last thing 
of all that was desired by the Company. In its 
complaints the defects were all prominent ; but 
in truth it was solely on account of the benefits 
conferred by the act that it strove for the repeal. 

The real reason that caused it to exert itself 
so strongly for this, was the effect with which 
the new system threatened to strike at the ille- 
gal methods in force for the collection of the 
revenue; a thing that the Company has always 
much more cared for than the interests of the 

eople committed to its charge. The practice 
had been to allow the branch of the government 
intrusted with this to exercise the department of 
jurisdiction which regarded it, to decide with- 
out trial all matters of dispute, and to apply the 
coercive process which was usual for enforcing its 
demands. In what that coercive process cone 
sisted, and still consists, the Report of the Mad- 
ras Torture Commission has fully explained, 
Such process might be tolerated by the Com- 
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pany’s courts, presided over by the collectors 
who had caused the infliction of it themselves, 
but of course found no favour with the judges of 
the crown. The supreme court, therefore, 
shortly after its establishment, began to interfere 
with these proceedings ; and those subjected to 
this coercion were made to understand, that if 
they chose to throw themselves upon it they 
would obtain, as a matter of right, redress and 
protection. They were taught, as often as any 
coercive protess was employed by the collectors, 
to sue out a habeas corpus in the supreme 
court, where it was competent, and was in 
ractice customary, for the judges to set them at 
iberty on bail, This excited violently the ap- 
prehension of the members of the government in 
regard to their revenue, and they in turn worked 
upon the fears and the cupidity of the Directors 
at home, That there was no just reason for 
these fears is now apparent from the fact, that 
taxation to a much higher proportionate amount 
has always been collected easily at the Presi- 
dencies, without any coercive process whatever, 
than has been obtainable from the ryots in the 
mofussil by all these complicated and cruel 
means. But, even had it been otherwise, the 
ae: of resorting to modes of collection so in- 

mous could never have been allowable to any 
nation that had the slightest pretension to rank 
as a civilized nation, or that had the smallest 
real regard for the doctrines inculcated by the 
religion of Christ. To ourselves it has ever 
been matter of wonder how the government and 
legislature of this country can have the effrontery 
to reprove the infamies practised by foreign 
despots on their — (rightly refusing in their 
ease to allow the tyrant’s plea of necessity), 
while showing no shame or compunction what- 
ever at leaving ten times the number of their 
own subjects in India to the mercy of a despotism 
as rauk and as ruthless as ever stained the 
annals of history in any portion of the globe. 
Each House is crammed, floor and galleries, 
when the question concerns atrocities at Naples ; 
but they are speedily emptied when the tale 
relates to sufferings which they could remedy on 
the instant—the sufferings of our own native 
fellow-subjects in Hindostan. Well may we be 
deemed a nation of hypocrites, with mouths 
ever full of gospel professions, but with hearts 
intent solely on jobbery and pelf ! 

In 1782 the Company were successful in their 
attempts to procure a repeal of so much of the 
new law as interfered with their revenue atro- 
cities in the mofussil, the amende:! act excepting 
from the supreme court's jurisdiction not only 
the governor-general and council, but also a// 
matters of revenue, and all vemindars and other 
native farmers and collectors of the revenue. In 
other words, it excepted from the supreme 
court’s jurisdiction the very matters in respect 
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to which its jurisdiction was most required. Had 
it not been for this exception, the system of tor- 
turing ryots to extract from them revenue, or 
torturing prisoners to extract from them admis- 
sions of guilt, could no more have continued to 
exist in the mofussil than it has at the Presiden- 
cies, where such practices are wholly unknown. 
On the footing established by this amended act, 
the supreme court of Calcutta has ever since 
continued, and similar supreme courts have 
been established at Madras and Bombay. Small 
cause courts have also, of late years, been 
established at the several Presidencies, under 
rules framed by the supreme courts and re- 
sembling our English county courts in most 
respects. To these and to the supreme courts 
alone, are all persons, whether Europeans or 
natives, at the Presidencies amenable; and to 
the supreme courts alone are all Europeans 
amenable, who are domiciled away from the 
Presidencies in other parts. We except, of 
course, sailors, soldiers, and camp followers, 
who, in respect to the matters provided for in 
the naval and military articles of war, are sub- 
ject of course to martial law. The legal settle- 
ment thus made has worked most admirably, 
and under it the Presidencies of India have 
made unexampled strides in the path of intel- 
lectual development and material wealth. Their 
progress has been owing entirely to what Lord 
Erskine calls, “ the choicest fruit that grows 
upon the tree of English liberty, secprity 
UNDER THE LAW.” 

The melancholy contrast, on the other hand, 
presented by the mofussil courts, at the period 
to which we have brought our narrative, was too 
striking to escape the notice of Lord Cornwallis, 
who, after a brief interregnum by Sir John 
M‘Pherson, the senior member of Council 
when Warren Hastings left India, succeeded the 
latter as governor-general in the year 1786. 
He reported the then existing arrangements of 
the Company, both revenue and judicial, to have 
worked most disastrously for the people of India 
at large. He said that the results had been, 
that agriculture and internal commerce had been 
for many years declining ; and that, excepting the 
class of money-lenders and usurers, the whole of 
the inhabitants of the British provinces were 
advancing hastily to a general state of poverty 
and wretchedness. He proposed, therefore, as 
the main objects of his government, the secur- 
ing wealth and happiness to the intelligent and 
industrious portion of the community. He 
assured the Llome Government that it would be 
of the utmost importance for promoting the solid 
interests of the Company, that the principal 
landholders und traders in the interior should be 
restored to such circumstances as to enable them 
to support their families with decency, and to 
give a liberal education to their children, cecord+ 
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ing to the customs of their respective castes and 
religions ; so that a regular gradation of ranks 
_might be supported, nowhere more necessary 
than in India for preserving order in civil 
society. 

Such were the truly noble and patriotic views 
of Lord Cornwallis, as recorded in his letter to 
the Directors of the 2nd of August, 1789 ; and 
the first step which he took to give force to 
them was a very simple but a very effectual one. 
It was to confirm all the existing landowners in 
their estates in perpetuity, on payment yearly of 
a quit-rent to the Company, not greater than the 
rent they paid at that time. It had been pro- 
posed to him, by some of his council, to limit 
the settlement to ten years; but his reply was, 
that fully a third of the Company’s territory was 
a jungle, inhabited only by wild beasts, and that 
it was not to be expected that a ten years’ lease 
would be sufficient to induce the proprietors to 
clear away that jungle, and go to the expense of 
bringing in peasants to cultivate the lands, when, 
at the end of that lease, they must either submit 
to be taxed ad libitum on account of the lands 
thus brought under cultivation, or lose all hopes 
of deriving any benefit from their outlay and 
their labour. He must own, he said, for his part, 
that a much more adrantageous tenure would be 
necessary to incite the inhabitants of India to 
make those exertions which alone could effectuate 
any substantial improvement. He therefore made 
the settlement perpetual, or, in other words, 
gave leases to all for ever, at their then existing 
rentals. He thus laid the foundation of that 
enormous agricultural development which dis- 
tinguishes so remarkably the province where 
that settlement exists, from every other part of 
the dominions of the Company which has since 
been conquered, and from which, under the 
sordid expectation of profit, which has never 
been realized, the perpetual settlement has been 
withheld. 

Having thus opened the path of the people of 
India to wealth by his revenue arrangements, the 
next care of Lord Cornwallis was to reform the 
judicial system. He saw at once that the union 
in the same hands of two such offices as those 
of collector and judge, must necessarily be con- 
trary to every principle of equity and good 
government. The duties of the two were 
obviously incompatible. Under such a system 
the people were exposed to the greatest injustice. 
If the collector was oppressive, he himself was 
his own judge, If he decided iniquitously, 
where lay the appeal? ‘To another class of 
revenue officers, whose feelings could not be 
considered impartial, sitting at the Presidency as 
the suddur adawlut court. The landed pro- 
prietary could never, under such a state of 
things, consider the privileges conferred on 
them by the perpetual settlement secure. It 
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was obvious that, if the regulations for assessing 
and collecting the public revenue were infringed, 
the revenue officers themselves must be the 
aggressors ; and that the individuals who had 
been aggrieved by them in one capacity, could 
never hope to obtain redress from them in 
another. That they were men, besides, who 
were disqualified on other grounds from ad- 
ministering the law between the proprietors of 
land and their tenants, And that other security 
must therefore be given to lunded property, and 
to the rights attached to it, before the desired im- 
provements in agriculture could be expected to be 
effected. 

Here again Lord Cornwallis sums up in a few 
words the whole requirements of India in regard 
to a judicial system, just as he had summed up 
its whole requirements in regard to territorial 
assessment, to free it from its bonds, and to open 
up to it completely the path to the highest agri- 
cultural and social progress, But his judicial 
reform, unlike his revenue reform, proved a total 
failure ; because, though he separated the office 
of judge from that of collector, he was still com- 
pelled to take his judges from the revenue 
service of the Company. Thus the same incom- 
petence, and the same partiality, still continued 
on the judgment-seat ; and the natives had as 
little chance of obtaining justice against the 
illegal acts of the government and its servants as 
they had before. The man who was a judge to- 
day had been a collector yesterday, and would 
revert to the revenue branch as a commissioner 
of revenue when his seniority, or servility, had 
duly earned for him promotion to a higher place. 
It was not from a bench so constituted that any 
effectual check upon the proceedings of the 
revenue servants of the Company could be ex- 
pected ; and it is not surprising, therefore, that 
Lord Cornwallis’s honest endeavours to benefit 
the people, by improving the tribunals, should 
have failed. What he could do with the mate- 
rials he had to work with he did; and he knew, 
we may be sure, that more fitting ones would 
never have been intrusted by the Directors to 
his hands. What was wanted was a judicial 
service entirely separate and completely inde- 
pendent, such as existed at the Presidencies in 
the shape of the supreme courts, But this 
would have been too great a curb upon the 
Company, besides taking the richest portion of 
their patronage from their hands; and what 
were the lives and fortunes of all the natives of 
India put together, when weighed by them in 
the balance against such considerations as these ? 

What Lord Cornwallis, therefore, eas compelled 
to confine himself to doing in the way.ot Judi- 
cial reform, was to separate the offices of judge 
and collector, appointing a civil servant of the 
Company higher than the collector as a judge to 
each district or zillah, The judge thus appointed 
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had to assist him a Hindoo and a Mahomedan 
law-officer to expound their Jaws, and under him 
a registrar and one or more assistants from among 
the junior assistants of the Company, who de- 
cided the smaller class of causes, subject to appeal 
to him. For determining suits to the extent of 
five pounds sterling downwards (subject also to 
appeal), native commissioners were named, who 
received no salaries, but were paid by a per cent- 
age on the amount in dispute. From the zillah 
judge the appeal in the outset lay to provincial 
adawluts, which have since been abolished, and 
afterwards to the suddur adawlut at the Presi- 
dency, as is the case at present. To this court 
there were also appointed a registrar and law 
officials, Hindoo and Mahomedan, to expound 
theirrespectivelaws. W here the por exceeded 
a certain value, an appeal lay from this court to 
the king in council. This value is now fixed 
at a thousand pounds, and the judicial committee 
of the privy council is the body which decides in 
the last resort on such appeals. At the same 
time, to meet the necessities of suitors under the 
more regular mode of procedure thus establish- 
ed, vakeels or native agents were allowed to ap- 
pear for parties in all these courts. Their 
remuneration is usually matter of bargain with 
those who employ them, or, if no special agree- 
ment be entered into, by a fixed per centage on 
the sum for which judgment is obtained. 

The penal jurisdiction under Lord Cornwallis’s 
scheme, was left to the new zillah judges in 
respect to all crimes for which the term of im- 
prisonment assigned was of less than seven years ; 
the higher class of criminals being tried by a 
judge ot the suddur adawlut going the tour of 
the districts periodically as circuit judge. The 
sentences of the latter, when involving the heavier 
penalties of the law, were only carried out after 
being confirmed by the suddur adawlut at the 
presidency, or, in other words, by the circuit 
judge and his brethren on the bench sitting in 
full court. 

The judicial system of the mofussil, both penal 
and civil, has remained pretty much on the foot- 
ing on which Lord Cornwallis left it, to the pre- 
sent day. The only great change has been the 
extension of the amount allowed to be litigated 
before the native commissioners, and the raising 
them into regularly salaried judicial functionaries 
in the three grades, rising one above the other, of 
moonsiffs, ameens, and principal suddur ameens. 
They now form one of the principal elements in 
the distribution of civil justice, by far the greater 
rng of all the original suits in the country 

ing taken by them. They are, however, ex- 
tremely underpaid in comparison with the Eu- 
ropean judges—they are extremely subservient to 
the government in general, but this is the natural 
result of their dependent condition—and they 
have never been intrusted with any criminal 
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jurisdiction whatever; nor are they fit to exercise 
any, if the evidence of Mr. Torrens and Mr, 
Reid, appended to the first report of the com- 
missioners, is to be believed. The law administered, 
or rather pretended to be administered, by the 
Company’s courts, both civil and criminal, is 
that contained in the Company’s code of regu- 
lations, modified in cases of marriage and inherit- 
ance by the provisions of the Mahomedan and 
Hindoo law. The law really administered (all 
the judges being removable at pleasure, without 
cause assigned) is what happens to be from time 
to time the Government's will. Sic volo sic jubeo, 
is the whole real mofussil law. 

Such are the Judicial systems of India as 
they at present exist. On the one hand there 
are the supreme courts, presided over by 
crown-appointed judges selected from the bar of 
England and Ireland, having sole jurisdiction 
over all, whether Europeans or natives at the 
Presidencies, and having sole jurisdiction over 
Europeans living in the mofussil. Their pro- 
cedure is that followed in the courts of West- 
minster Hall. The trial is by jury and present- 
ment by grand jury in all criminal cases—but in 
civil cases the judge decides alone. The law 
they administer is the English law, except in 
cases of marriage and inheritance, and then they 
are guided by the law of the race to which the 
parties before them belong. The attorneys of the 
court are regularly educated practitioners, who 
have obtained their certificates in England or 
Ireland, or from the judges in India, after serv- 
ing a regular apprenticeship to some attorney of 
the court. The barristers are all men who have 
been called to the English or Irish bar. Nothing 
can be more satisfactory to the people than this 
system, and it would be impossible to express how 
highly they estimate the security it confers. It 
may have some drawbacks, arising from its com- 
parative expensiveness, and from the occasional 
cumbrousness of its procedure; but these are 
drawbacks which the late excellent chiefs of the 
Bombay and Bengal supreme courts, Sir Er- 
skine Perry and Sir Lawrence Peel, did much to 
modify or remove. After all, they are as mere 
specks in the sun when considered in comparison 
with the protection which the system confers. 
At the Presidencies alone has the Company been 
impotent for evil, because there alone its agents 
have been under the control of the law. There 
alone does every man enjoy his own without fear 
of the oppressor ; for there alone he reposes under 
a power with which the oppressor dares not ven- 
ture to contend. It is very easy for the Indian 
civilians to say, as they are fond of saying te 
people who are weak enough to listen to them, 
that the system is one which the natives of India 
do not understand. The best proof that they 
do understand it is the alacrity with which they 
fly to it for relief, when any civilian at the Presi- 
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dency forgets for the moment that he is not in 


the mofussil, and omits to change his official 
manners with his change of locaie. In fact, it is 
hecause the natives do understand the system too 
well for the convenience of these officials that they 
are so anxious to see it destroyed. If we requir- 
ed a further proof of the value which the natives 
of the East set on such tribunals, we should find 
it in the late memorial from the inhabitants of 
Singapore, under which a supreme court has been 
recently established there. 
While we have then in India, on the one side, 
a set of Crown courts at the Presidencies which 
every one values and respects, we have, on the 
other side, a set of Company’s courts in the mo- 
fussil or interior, which are admitted by every 
one but the members of the corporation which 
has the patronage of them, to be a disgrace to the 
nation and a scandal to the age. In these we see 
men appointed judges who have never studied 
the law in their lives, and who are utterly ig- 
norant of all the principles on which justice in 
every country rests. Men who are shifted from 
the revenue service to the judicial, and hack 
again from the judicial to the revenue, just as their 
interest with the government, or as the servility 
they exhibit to it, prompts. It would be thought an 
odd way of doing business in England, if an official 
were employed in the customs to-day—as post- 
master to-morrrow—and by the end of the week 
sent to Westminster Hall as a judge. But what 
would be thought madness in England, or the 
most shameless abuse of patronage, is, the Com- 
pany will tell you, the height of wisdom and 
purity in Bengal. The plan works well, they 
say ; but it is, at the first blush of the thing, very 
difficult to find out for whom. Not certainly for 
the people of India, who find no protection from 
the grossest oppression under it, as even Mr. 
Halliday, the Company’s own lieutenant-governor 
for Bengal, admits. Nor for the British merchants 
and planters who live in the mofussil; for, as 
Lord Clanricarde lately told the House of Lords 
in a very admirable speech addressed to it, they 
prefer abandoning their just claims on their na- 
tive debtors, to going through the farce of suing 
them in the Company’s courts. Nor does the 
system work well for the cotton manufacturers of 
England; for the insecurity of property under 
it, renders it impossible for native capitalists to 
enter upon the cultivation of the staple that they 
so much want. Nor does it work well for our 
monied and commercial classes generally; for the 
state of wretchedness in which it keeps the peo- 
ple, prevents any trade being carried on with 
ndia on terms of reciprocity, the ryots being 
too poor to take from us any adequate proportion 
of British goods. For whom, then, does the 
system work well? Let the reader turn to the 
Indian Calendar, and he will see. 
Lord Ellenborough once said in the House of 


Lords, that the nimes of the East India directors, 
since our empire began there, might be traced in 
the shoals of Company’s servants hearing their 
names. Qn this hint we acted, and seeing that 
the principal of the East India Company’s col- 
lege at Haileybury, the Rev. Henry Melvill, 
was particularly loud in his praises of the work- 
ing of the system on a late occasion, we thought 
we would just take up the Calendar and see how 
it had worked for him and his. We did so 
accordingly, and beg to favour the reader with 
the result. Setting aside his own appointment 
of principal of this college, on a salary, no doubt, 
proportioned to the usual munificent liberality of 
the directors in dealing with money which is not 
their own; we find that he has a brother, Sir 
James Melvill, principal secretary to the Com- 
pany, and ex-officio director of every Indian rail- 
way guaranteed by the Company as well. How 
he performs his former office those who have 
had any dealings with him can best say, and the 
manner in which he gets through his ex-officio 
directorship of railways, Colonel Kennedy, the 
very able managing director of the Baroda rail- 
way, will, we doubt not, on inquiry be happy to 
explain. Besides this bro:her, the principal has 
another brother, Mr. Philip Melvill, the secre- 
tary to the Company in the military department; 
and he has another brother, Colonel Peter Mel- 
vill, the military secretary to the Government of 
Bombay. Then there is a Mr. J. C. Melvill, 
clerk to the committee of bye-laws; and the In- 
dia House clerkships are capital things, not at 
all resembling the scrubby corresponding ap- 
pointments of the Crown. Thereis a Mr. J. R. 
Melvill, a clerk in the correspondence depart- 
ment, too. There is a Mr. P. 8. Melvill, a de- 

uty-commissioner in Bengal; and there is a 
Mr. R. G. Melvill, an assistant-commissioner in 
the Punjaub. There isa Mr. Maxwell Melvill, 
an assistant to the collector and magistrate of 
Sattara; and a Mr. F. D. Melvill, assistant to 
the collector and magistrate of Dharwar. There 
is, besides, a Mr. Melvili, a barrister, who is one 
of the counsel whom the Directors appear always 
to retain in the causes which their proceedings 
in India give birth to, in the shape of appeals 
against them to Parliament, or to the law courts 
at home. If there are not more of the Melvills 
recipients of the Company’s loaves and fishes, we 
imagine that it is because there are no more | 
Melvills to feed. There are, however, plenty of 
other relations of this fortunate family through 
the female line who fatten on the spoils of India, 
besides connections by marriage of every degree, 
And as the Melvills do, so all the other magnates 
of the India House do also, according to the 
wants of their families and friends, and the 
means at their disposal for supplying them, in the 
shape of appointments and contracts, and all other 
kinds of good things. 
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Gravely to argue against such a monstrous 
monopoly, might be thought wholly superfluous 
were it not for the depth to which its roots 
have been allowed to pierce. We had hoped, 
however, that no room for further development 
would have been given to it, but, on the con- 
trary, that it woul have been gradually more 
and more shorn of its powers of mischief 
till it finally died out. When, therefore, the 
question of the reform of the Judicial establish- 
ments of India arose, it was but natural to suppose 
that the opportunity would have been taken, of 
giving every possible extension to that other 
system, found to work so admirably, not perhaps 
by the Melvills but by the people at large—the 
system, namely, of crown-appointed judges 
administering wise and equal laws. To have 
extended—if not the supreme court’s jurisdiction, 
at least the principle of it, to the mofussil, would 
not have been a diffieult task. The petty courts 
of the moonsiffs and ameens, and principal 
suddur ameens, might have been allowed to 
remain on their present footing as civil small 
cause courts, but with better pay to the native 
judges of them, and a higher position of respecta- 
bility than they now enjoy, The judicial and 
revenue services in India, however, should have 
been entirely separated, and every future vacancy 
in the zillah judgeships should have been filled 
up, not by an unqualified servant of the Com- 
pany, but by the selection of a barrister of not less 
than three years’ standing at the local bar. And 
in order the more perfectly to insure his fitness, he 
should be a man who had passed an examination 
in one at least of the native tongues. This he 
could easily do in about six months. The selec- 
tion should rest with the chief justice of the 
supreme court at the Presidency, who should 
act on the principle of detur digniori in making 
his choice; and the appointment be made on his 
recommendation by the Crown. The suddur 
judgeships should be filled up in future by selec- 
tions, in a similar manner, from the professional 
zillah judges then holding office from the 
Queen. 

The local bar would, under this system, be no 
doubt adequately recruited from home; and, in 
order to open up the path to natives aspiring 
to judgeships in India, the supreme courts 
might be empowered to call such to the local 
. bar after keeping terms, and passing the exami- 
nation to which candidates for the bar in Eng- 
land were subjected, agreeably to the rules in 
force at the time of the persons being so called. 
The, plan we believe, has been tried in Australia, 
and answers there very well; and we see no 
reason whatever why it should not answer in India 
teo. Trials in criminal cases should always be 
by jury; they are now taken by jury at the 

idencies, and there is no ground im reason for 
not extending the plan to the mofussil as well. 
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The only exception should be in districts dis. 
turbed, and proclaimed in consequence to be 
under martial law, in which, of course, military 
commissions would supersede the ordinary courts. 
The criminal law administered in the mofussil 
should be the same which the supreme court 
administers now at the Presidency; and the civil 
law should be thesame as it administers there also, 
only simplified and rendered easy, as regards 
procedure and classification, to the extent that 
the judges of the supreme court might, on a 
review of it, be from time to time disposed to 
suggest. As to the police, it should be wholly 
reformed, and divested of all power of arbitrary 
action whatever; being made rather a military 
police than a civil, on the model of the late Sir 
Charles Napier’s admirable police in Scinde. 
The other great want of India—the want of 
magistrates—should also be provided for in any 
plan for Judicial reform; but in retired Indian 
officers, in indigo planters, and other European 
free settlers of substance, residing in the mofussil, 
and in natives of rank, intelligence, and character, 
there would readily be found a fully adequate 
supply, 

We do not profess to have given in the above 
sketch a perfect plan of Judicial reform ; but we 
are confident that any plan, satisfactory to the 
people of India, must be based, as is indeed stat- 
ed in the petition from Calcutta, on the maxims 
we have laid down—that is, on leaving the su- 
preme courts and their powers wholly unim- 
paired, and extending the principles on which 
they are based, as far as possible, to the Judicial 
tribunals of the mofussil. Those principles are 
professional competence in the judges, and the 
freeing them wholly from the Company's influ- 
ence, by leaving the appointment to the Crown. 
Had the commissioners selected for the reform 
of the Judicial establishments been men such as 
the Bengal missionaries in their memorial, quoted 
in our last issue, point out as the only fitting 
men to be intrusted with investigations connect- 
ed with the condition of India—namely, men of 
independent mind, unbiassed by official or local 
prejudices—we may be sure that the conclusions 
that they would have arrived at would have been 
similar toour own. But such were not the men 
that the then President of the India Board, Sir 
Charles Wood named. He selected four of the 
Commissioners from the very class that should 
have been most carefully excluded—namely, the 
Indian civil service—because it was the very 
class whose incompetence and partiality had led 
to a reform being required at all. Then to these, 
and to an Indian judge, he added a couple of 
English Whig judges, who admit that they have 
deferred in all the most important points to their 
Indian civilian colleagues—the whole being 
weighted with the then secretary to the India 
Board, a man who had never been in India, and 
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who was, of all men, perhaps the least fitted to 
deal with its interests, Mr. Robert Lowe. 

The instructions to the Commissioners were 
of a kind equally ill-adapted to attain a satisfac- 
tory result. They were not to devise the best 
plan, according to their ideas, for the reform of 
the Judicial establishments, Judicial procedure, 
and laws in India; but to devise a plan “ for 
amalgamating the supreme and suddur court of 
judicature, and for establishing a system of plead- 
ing and practice uniform throughout the whole 
jurisdiction of both, and capable of being applied 
to the administration of justice in the inferior 
courts of India.” This was precisely similar to 
what a proposition would be, to supersede the 
courts at Westminster by an amalgamation of them 
with the bench of justices sitting at Little Parn- 
don ; and then to establish asystem of pleading and 
practice uniform throughout this united court's 
jurisdiction, and which should lower the pleading 
and practice now followed in the courts at West- 
minster, to the level of the ignorance of all the sen- 
eschals and holders of manor courts throughout 
the country. We only wish that the public here 
could see some of the moonsiffs of the mofussil,and 
of the riff-raff in the shape of vakeels, who do 
the lying, and bribery, and subornation of perjury 
required to work a case through before them. 
They would then have some idea of the set of 
people to the level of whose practice the pleadings 
and practice of the barristers and solicitors of 
Calcutta are to be lowered; and who, under the 
new system, are to be capable of advancement 
per saltum to a seat, side by side, with the 
supreme court judges. Even the Indian civilians 
on the commission, in the person of Mr. Macleod, 
revolted at the principle, when they found that 
the levelling process was to descend so as to em- 
brace grades so infinitely lower and more 
incompetent than their own. 

Such being the composition of the Commis- 
sion, and such the extraordinary task provided 
for it—it set to with a will to do the work of 
destruction that the minister had pointed out. 
The admirable example of the supreme courts in 
India had made the Company's mofussil courts, 
by their contrast, even more intolerable, if pos- 
sible, than otherwise they might have been; so 
the Reports propose that the supreme courts shall 
be abolished. lackstone had laid down, that 
“our law has wisely placed this strong and two- 
fold barrier, of a presentment and trial by jury, 
between the liberties of the people and the pre- 
rogative of the crown; without this barrier, 
justices of the oyer and terminer named by the 
crown might, as in France or Turkey, imprison, 
despatch, or exile any man that was obnoxious 
to government ;” and the people in the mofussil 
had complained that, for want of this barrier, the 
Justices appointed by the Company had been in 
the habit of imprisoning, despatching, and ex- 


iling all who were obnoxious to them according- 
ly. But, instead of giving them the relief they 
prayed for, the Reports propose to take away this 
barrier from those who now have it—namely, 
from Europeans living in all parts of India, and 
from the natives who dwell at the Presidencies, 
Grand juries and juries are, by the new scheme, 
to be every where done away with. For the for- 
mer nothing whatever is substituted; and for 
the latter is proposed a kind of mongrel produc- 
tion, in the shape of nine assessors at the Presi- 
dencies, and three at such other places as the 
government pleases, of whom, a majority of two- 
thirds agreeing, the verdict is to stand. In some 
parts there are to be only two assessors, whose 
verdict the judge may overrule. 

Then, again, the utter incompetence of the 
mofussil judges had been the subject of perpetual 
remonstrance ; and the remedy is, not only to con- 
tinue to take them from the same incapable class 
as at present; but to open up seats in the new 
court, to be built on the ruins of the supreme 
court, not only to the present civilian judges of 
the mofussil, but to all the ameens, moonsiffs, 
and whole crew of vakeels there; and to all 
other natives who have been a certain time in 
the judicial service of the Company, no matter 
in how low or contemptible a capacity. Thus, 
men who cannot spell three words of English, or 
who may be totally ignorant of any language 
but their own, will be held qualified to dispense 
the law to Englishmen from those Presidency 
judgment-seats, which so many honoured nomi- 
nees of the Crown have filled. And, in order to 
insure the more completely the sway of ignorance 
and subserviency in the new court, the judges 
taken from these classes are to have seats in the 
proportion of five to three as compared with 
the supreme court judges, whose courts are 
thus abolished ; if, indeed, any one of the latter 
could be found to degrade himself to the ex- 
tent of accepting a seat in such a caricature on 
all legal tribunals. For the new court at Cal- 
cutta is proposed to be composed of eight judges, 
three appointed by the Crown as heretofore; to 
be overruled on all occasions by five, named by 
the governor-general from such classes as these. 

The people in the mofussil had complained 
at being subjected to arbitrary, and often 
lengthened imprisonment, at the pleasure of 
the Company's magistrates, and collectors, and 
judges ; so the Commissioners propose to give 
these, throughout all India, a power of imprison- 
ing people for life by taking away the Sabon 
corpus from the Presidencies, where alone such 
astrocious proceedings have been in consequence of 
it impossible. The loudest outcry had been raised 
at the habitual abuse of power by the mofussil 
native police; and so, as if in derision, the Com- 
missioners propose to give them infinitely greater 
power than they had before, by intrusting the 
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authority to issue warrants to the very lowest 
grade of police-officers, and even to private po- 
licemen. And that, not on sworn information 
only relative to crimes that have certainly been 
committed, but on the bare suspicion, or pretend- 
ed suspicion, of the policeman, that the person 
arrested has heen guilty of an offence, which he 
equaliy has but a bare suspicion, or pretended 
suspicion, to have taken place. At present, the 
native police manage to live in luxury on half 
the pay of a native soldier in the ranks ; but, with 
such a weapon in their hands, they will soon be 
the wealthiest men in the land, even though they 
should be required to serve for nothing, and give 
a handsome premium for their office into the 
bargain. Then the common-sense of fair play in 
England revolts at the idea of the system now 
pursued, of entrapping prisoners into confessions 
of guilt in the mofussil. But the Commission- 
ers, as if in scorn of this feeling, have recom- 
mended that in future the system of questioning 

risoners after the fashion of the inquisition shall 
be formally recognised ; and that every accused 
person shall be subjected to this process by the 
magistrate the moment he is seized. There is 
no mistake about the meaning of the Commis- 
sioners. The object of it is avowed to be the 
ensnaring the unfortunate creatures into confes- 
sions of their guilt, or into such prevarications 
as shall tend to prove them guilty on their trials, 
before they shall have had an opportunity of 
communicating with any one who understands 
the system of English procedure, and who, by 
putting them on their guard, might enable them 
to have a chance for their lives. The Commis- 
sioners say that their civilian colleagues tell them 
that a plan, so abominable and so un-English, is 
necessary for the ends of justice in India; and, 
in Italy and Spain, one hears from the inquisi- 
tors the same tale, too. Had they inquired 
from others, they would have found that no such 
infamous arts are found necessary for the ends of 
justice at the Presidencies, where the criminal 
population is infinitely more astute than that 
with which the mofussil judges and magistrates 
have to deal. But all over the world incom- 
petence and cruelty are close allies. 

Indeed, the whole plan of the Commissioners, 
carried away as they have been by such leading, 
is of a nature to throw back the people at the 
Presidencies a century, and to make India ut- 
terly unbearable as a domicile to men of English 
feeling and of English blood. In fact, it would 
reduce the condition of all to a state but a single 
degree better than that of negro slaves. The 
idea of extending some of the blessings of the 


British constitution to those in the mofussil who 
do not now possess them, seems never to have 
entered into their heads; the whole scope of 
their proposals is to take these away from those 
who now at the Presidencies possess them. It 
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would be impossible, in fact, to devise proposi< 
tions in more entire disagreement, in every pos- 
sible point, with all the preconceived notions of 
the English mind. We all feel how entirely the 
pure and equal administration of justice hinges 
upon the independence of the judges; and 
we see how the absence of this vital essen- 
tial has placed under the heel of the Company 
the necks of all who are subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of its mofussil courts. But, instead of pro- 
posing to extend the principle of independence, 
the Commissioners would remove all semblance 
of it in India, by allowing the governor-general 
not only to appoint all the zillah judges, as well 
as five of the eight high court judges, who are 
to hold office solely during his pleasure ; but also 
to suspend at pleasure any of the three remaining 
high court judges appointed by the Crown, 
Lord Canning is probably a man who would not 
willingly abuse this power ; but who knows what 
pressure the Directors may put on him, or how 
soon India may have a Warren Hastings for 
its governor-general again. Four our parts, we 
agree with the constitutional maxim, that “ the 
country is not to hold its rights upon the cour- 
tesy of the prerogative, or the honesty of those 
who may occasionally represent it.” Had it 
done so, where would have been the freedom 
that Englishmen boast of at the present day ? 
Nor, indeed, are the propositions of the Com- 
missioners, to do away with all security under the 
law in India, the result of inadvertence ; for they 
show clearly, by their desire to smooth over some 
of the grosser absurdities of the new plan, how 
alive they are, after all, to its glaring defects, 
Thus they throw the responsibility of the advice 
relating to the questioning of prisoners, as 
above shown, upon their Indian civilian col- 
leagues ; and another instance may be found of 
this in what they say of their plan for assessors 
instead of juries, as before explained. For when 
the assessors are, as at the Presidency, nine in 
number, and as at certain stations of the mofussil 
three in number, then, before they retire to con- 
sider their verdict, the judge is tosum up. When 
the assessors, however, as they are to be generally 
in the mofussil, are only two in number, the 
judge is xot to sum up, as “ there is” (to use the 
Commissioners’ own words) ** a reasonable appre- 
hension that the native assessor is likely to be 
unduly biassed by the opinion of the presiding 
judge.” But, in order to insure a conviction, in 
case, through want of knowing his opinion, they 
should happen to go against his wishes, their 
opinion is then to pass for nothing, and “ the 
decision” (we again quote the words of the Com- 
missioners) “is vested exclusively in the judge.” 
Could any thing prove more completely how ut- 
terly unfit such assessors, whether nine in num- 
ber or only two, must be, even in the Commis- 
sioners’ own opinion, to supply that “ strong and 
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twofold barrier,” as Blackstone calls it, in the 
sentence we have before given “ of a present- 
ment and trial by jury,” which it is the object of 
the Commissioners to sweep away. 

Such are the kinds of tribunals to which the 
Commissioners submit should be committed the 
future destinies of our fellow-countrymen and 
fellow-subjects in the East. These are the re- 
forms which they offer to their acceptance! This 
is the charter of liberty that they propose to be- 
stow! And, as if with the view of placing all 
more completely, if possible, under the heel of 
the new courts, they advise the introduction of 
modes of procedure, under which escape from 
their clutch will be almost impossible. Thus, 
we know that in India there is a large class of 
men who can only be brought to tell the truth 
when put upon their oaths; so this safeguard 

inst perjury is to be abolished througtiout. 

hen, again, the necessity of the prosecutor’s 
framing accurately defined charges has been 
hitherto considered as a most important protec- 
tion to the accused, because it is thus only that 
he can be enabled to prepare such a defence as 
he hopes will meet the case against him. But, 
under the plan of the Commissioners, a man may 
be brought to trial on any charge whatever, 
whether capable of proof or not ; and, if the evi- 
dence breaks down, he may be convicted of any 
other offence which the evidence, such as it is, 
can, in the opinion of the Court, be made to 
fit. The reader may suppose that it is impossible 
that it can be so ; but he has only to refer to the 
Reports to find our asscrtion confirmed, if he has 
any doubt. We suppose that the object is to 
reduce the forms of trials to the level of the 
ignorance and servility that will preside over 
them when the judgment-seat is filled with the 
dregs of the classes we have described. 

Then, again, while the forms of trial are thus 
altered, so as to take from the accused all se- 
curity away, offences are created under new 
descriptions, to which no legal definition at- 
taches, and thus the new class of judges will be 
able to make the law regarding them what they 
please. This will of course further increase the 
power of the Company over the liberties of the 
subject, to an unheard of extent. Thus, “an- 
noyance in bringing a civil ‘suit without just 
grounds,” is to entail, not merely the penalty of 
all the costs, as it would here, but a year’s im- 
prisonment, with a fine unlimited in amount as 
well. ‘ Disobeying the local order of a public 
servant,” is to be punished with a fine of twenty 
pounds, in a country where money goes ten 
times as far as it does here, and imprisonment 
for a month besides. “Causing hurt,” no mat- 
ter how trifling, or how innocently, is to be pun- 
ishable with imprisonment with hard labour for a 
year; and a fine of a hundred pounds, or both. 
“A subject of the Queen, not a native of the 


Company’s territories, omitting on his arrival by 
sea in those territories to report his name, place 
of destination, and object of pursuit,” is maiial 
liable to a fine of a hundred pounds, “ A sub- 
ject of the Queen, not a native of the Company's 
territories, entering the said territories by land 
without legal authority,” is to be punished with 
three months’ imprisonment, and a fine of two 
hundred pounds. “ Attempting to excite disaf- 
fection to the Government ” (without the adii- 
tion of any proviso or qualification to guard 
against the enormous abuse of power which 
such an enactment in its naked form must open 
the door to), is to be punishable with banishment 
for life, to which a fine of unlimited amount 
may be added ; or imprisonment for three years, 
to which a fine of unlimited amount may be 
added also. ‘alk of the liberty of the press, 
and the power of public opinion, and the safe- 
guards they afford, even where all else is debas- 
ed and corrupt! What liberty, we should be glad 
to know, will continue to exist for either, when 
trial by jury shall be taken away, and the whole 
community delivered, bound hand and foot, 
to the mercy of tribunals, so dependent, so 
subservient, and so incompetent; interpreting 
at their pleasure enactments entailing penalties 
so enormous, for offences described in terms so 
vague, so indefinite, and so elastic as these? 

It is not surprising that, against so monstrous 
a measure, the whole European independent 
community of Calcutta, as with one voice, pro- 
test. The petition referred to at the head of 
this notice, embodies their indignant remon- 
strance at the course which the Commissioners 
have proposed. 

They say, “The East India Company’s courts are 
universally deemed to require reform of the most ex- 
tensive and fundamental kind, and that those courts 
have not the respect or confidence of any portion of 
the public; but her Majesty’s supreme court of 
Calcutta as universally has the public esteem and 
confidence.” 

They observe, that “It is the jurisdiction of this 
court which gives the immediate, commercial, and 
practical value to the mortgage bond or bill, Oa 
the faith of that jurisdiction large enterprises de- 
pend for capital, aud many millions of capital would 
be jeopardized if the jurisdiction of the supreme 
court were cut down.” 

While, as regards the proposal to extend the 
jurisdiction of the Company’s courts so as to 
make it embrace Europeans, they use the follow- 
ing emphatic words, on which all who have a 
voice in the legislation of this country, no matter 
of what side they may be in politics, will do well 
to reflect :— 

“The criminal courts,” say they, “ of the East 
India Company, have been the dread and terror of 
the people, are used as instruments of revenge und 


persecution ; convictions in them are regarded as evi- 
dence quite as much of misforcune as guilt, aud the 
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public have no confidence in ‘them. It is in the 
character not of a privilege that the British inhabi- 
tants so tenaciously cling to the exemption from 
their jurisdiction, in cases in which not mere fines 
are involved, but the life and liberty for long terms, 
or character and social existence of the accused is 
concerned. The British inhabitants only desire 
justice and fair trials, and they claim these in the 
supreme court, because there only can justice and a 
fair trial be had. It is simply a claim of remaining 
secure, as heretofore, from a calamity, the effects of 
which are seen and deplored in the condition of all 
classes in the mofussil, All these things then con- 
sidered, your petitioners regard the extension of the 
mofussil jurisdiction, in the graver cases, to them- 
selves, as a new evil ; in the same light, in short, as if 
the question were of some new and pestilential in- 
fluence, of some misery of misgovernment, from 
which they have been hitherto exempt, but which it 
is now proposed to bring upon them, 

In such terms does the whole European com- 
munity of Calcutta speak of this monstrous plan, 
by which, under the name of the reform of the 
Judicial establishments, Judicial procedure, and 
laws of India, all real security for property, for 
liberty, and for life, there isto be withdrawn. To 
argue against such monstrous propositions would 
be to insu't the understandings of our readers. 
That any British ministry will ever be allowed 
to thrust such an atrocious system down the 
throats of our fellow-countrymen in India, is a 
thing impossible to believe. 

But nothing so clearly exhibits the kind of 
government which the cabinet of Lord Palmer- 
ston and the East India Company would impose 
upon all India than these Reports. We trust we 
have shewn what their notions of reform and 
improvement are, and have pointed out the 
abyss into which the country would fall if it 
submitted to be swayed in such a matter by 
their advice. The law courts and legislature of 
England, have had on more than one occasion, 
lately, an opportunity of commenting on the 
extraordinary views of honesty, fair dealing, and 
legal obligations which the Company, and their 
servants, and their tribunals appear, from the 
cases appealed against, habitually to take. These 
deplorable exhibitions of their injustice alone, 
might have been sufficient to induce any honest 
administration to refuse to grant them any 
greater judicial power over the properties and 
liberties of their subjects than they unhappily now 

But it is the character of the bold and 
the unblushing to show only the more effrontery 


the more that, in the opinion of all right thinking 
persons, they have cause to be abashed. We 
are not therefore surprised to see such a scheme 
as this produced by a government so unscru- 
pulous in its biddings on all sides for support. 
A scheme for giving to the Company a power 
over all in India ten times more despotic than 
they have ever had before, or than that of which 
even the King of Naples is possessed—a power, 
we may add, which, being exercised so far from 
European observation, would be a thousand times 
more open to abuse. It is against the grant of 
powers so enormous to men whoso habitually abuse 
their powers, that we protest; it is against the 
surrender of the most sacred rights of all in India 
to a bondage so debasing, that we raise our 
voice. And, humble though it be, its accents 
will not pass unheeded; our labours will not be 
thrown away. The shortcomings of the advocate 
will be forgotten in the overpowering justice of 
the cause; for it isa cause which, even inthe hands 
of the most feeble and illiterate, will command 
the sympathy of all in every quarter of the globe 
in whose veins leaps the blood of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. 


In our account of the Hindoo and Mahomedan law, 
and of the formation of the British judicial establish. 
rents in India, we have drawn largely—often quoting 
terbatim—from the pages of Wilson’s edition of 
Mill. As a repository of facts the work is invaluable ; 
with the opinions contained in it, we for the most 


part entirely disagree.—Ep. 





Nore.—Since the above artiele was in type, we have 
had an opportunity of seeing an able pamphlet by 
Mr. Theodore Dickens, of the Calcutta Bar, upon the 
subject, and we have also perused, in the “ Calcutta 

ishmen,” the Report of the great public meeting 
held there to protest against the course which the 
Government is taking. In these we have found the 
most entire confirmation of the views which we had 
already committed to paper. Indeed, from the spirit 
exhibited at Calcutta, there can be little doubt that if 
the recommendation of the “ New Whig Guide,” as we 
suppose we may now call Mr. Robert Lowe, be persisted 
in, a struggle will arise between the government of India, 


_ and the independent European and Presidency popula- 


tions there, which is not unlikely to terminate in the 
disruption of the ties that bind India to the mother 
country. It is impossible to over-estimate the danger 
of the crisis into which this gentleman’s arrogance, 
playing on Ministerial folly, is hastening us; and inde- 
pendent men of all parties must unite in resisting it— 
if they would not see England’s sovereignty jeopardized 
over her Indian Empire. ~ 
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THE PRESENT CONDITION AND POSSIBLE EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITIES.* 


The Office and Work of Universities. By Joun Newman, D.D., 1856. 


Tue theories of those persons who think it pos- 
sible to revive in this nineteenth century the 
old university life of the fourteenth and fifteenth, 
are entitled to the highest respect. We believe 
them to proceed from a pure love of learning, 
and a generous desire to extend the advantages 
ofa liberal education through all ranks of society. 
We should be the last persons in the world to 
taunt them as innovators, sceptics, or enthusi- 
asts. Innovation is alaw of our existence: in a 
world of error scepticism is inevitable ; and 
enthusiasm, especially in the present day, should 
be honoured wherever it can be found. But 
the question which forces itself on our minds is, 
in the words of the old scholastic thesis, an 
omne habeat suum ubi? Whether, that is to 
say, establishments devoted to and depending 
on the pursuit of literature for its own sake, 
can flourish in an age in which almost all kinds 
of mental cultivation are pursued for the sake 
of something else. 

There are various reasons why, both in the 
middle ages and in the Elizabethan and Caro- 
line eras, intellectual activity should have 
rested on an independent basis. In the former 
period philosophy was a novelty ; in the latter 
period classical literature was a novelty. We 
must consider, too, that in the first instance 
metaphysics were not only a new branch of 
study, but the only one. A sort of mixture of 
grammar, logic, and theology, was the only 
subject to which studious men could devote 
themselves—aué schoolman aut nihil. There 
was no alternative, and when we add to this, 
that such inquiries did then pussess a vital 
reality and significance, of which the modern 
world is apt to be too much unconscious, it is 
not difficult to understand why the banks of 
the Isis and Seine should have been thronged 
with their thirty thousand students, content to 
bear hunger, poverty, and cold, so they might 
only obtain some glimpse of the nature of uni- 
versals, or some insight into the essence of 
Deity. So also, when the study of Greek was 
revived at the Reformation, a boundless field of 
new inquiry and enjoyment was opened to the 
scholar. For nearly two centuries mathematics 
and theology alone divided his attention with 
4Eschylus and Homer. And such was the es- 
timation in which these studies, like logic long 
before, were then held, that proficiency in them 
was sufficient to constitute a great man. 


* New Charter of the University of London, 1857 


Boyle, Bentley, and Locke, and perhaps we 
might add the poet Gray, were the last men of 
this stamp. Porson tried it and failed—not 
because he had less ability, but because the 
world was changed. 

We have said that almost all kinds of mental 
cultivation are now pursued for some extrane- 
ous object. With what object, it may be 
asked, then, is classical scholarship pursued ? 
Is not the devotion to it which we still witness, a 
proof that learning is even now loved for its 
own sake? A glance below the surface will 
enable us to answer this question, and to shew 
that the present state of scholarship is one of 
the most notable examples of the truth of our 
statement. The study of the Greek and Latin 
languages is now becoming almost wholly sub- 
servient to the science of ethnology. The 
elegant scholarship of a past generation 
has certainly some representatives at the 
present moment; a few old men still linger 
among us, redolent of the days when the 
leaders of parliamentary and professional life 
were all great Latin versemen, But they are 
very few, and with one or two exceptions very 
old, and at all events by no means typify the 
present condition of classical study, That, we 
say, is becoming more and more devoted to 
practical objects, and the furtherance of scientific 
discoveries. Nor are we sorry that it should have 
taken this turn, as we believe that in no other 
way could it retain its hold upon the nation. 

It is not all at once, of course, that a body 
like the University of Oxford would become 
conscious of decay within itself. During the 
latter half of the eighteenth century the lethargy 
had been creeping over it ; but it was not till 
the commencement of the present one that 
remedial measures were taken. What those 
remedies were, sufficiently indicate the true 
nature of the disease. Examinations were insti- 
tuted. What was this but to say, that the 
old voluntary industry and literary zeal having 
expired, must have its place supplied by a 
system of compulsion and competition? This 
was the only way to keep the lamp of learning 
from being wholly extinguished. We are far 
from saying that this system has not been 
attended with the best results. It was in 
accordance with the spirit of the age, and 
it worked well. But it was rather a substi- 
tute than a cure. An acknowledgment in 
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itself of the death of the old order of things, 
which had in fact been dead for some time ; 
but, like Chesterfield, “did not want to have it 
known.” 

We know it may be argued that the right 
thing to have done was to widen the curriculum 
rather than to tighten the rein—to endeavour 
to make Oxford the headquarters of all such 
learning as was demanded by the nation, with- 
out regard to the motive for which it was pur- 
sued. Now, whether this would have been the 
preferable scheme of the two, depends upon the 
view taken of the decline of classical literature. 
If it be thought that the disinterested love of 
learning had decayed in the University because 
scholarship was the only learning to be got 
there—while modern studies were considered 
intrinsically more valuable—then no doubt such 
would have been the proper course for the Re- 
formers of 1808 to have pursued. But sup- 
posing, as we do ourselves, that this old spirit 
of learning had become obsolete, and that mo- 
dern science was thought preferable to classics, 
only because more immediately fruitful, then 
we contend that the authorities were right in 
acting as they did. For, unless the old feeling 
and the old University system could be restored 
together, it is probable that a more extended 
course of study would only be productive of 
smatterers ; and so we are brought round to the 
point from which we started, that persons who 
would endeavour to restore that system are 
worthy of the highest praise, because by that, 
and that alone, can the Universities be made 
available for the circulation of modern science 
on a really great scale. The present state of 
things at Oxford is an experiment; and we feel 
sure that those eloquent and earnest men, who 
have so warmly advocated a return to the 
professorial system, have done so from a con- 
viction that in no other way could this expe- 
riment answer. Science under present con- 
ditions may be taught at Oxford ably and pro- 
fitably, but Oxford will never be the home of 
scientific discovery. 

If the preceding observations be just, what 
influence will such a state of things exercise on 
the foundation or prosperity of new universities ? 
We fear there is but one answer. When men 
do not live to be scholars, but are scholars in 
order to live, they will naturally seek that 
place where scholarship is most profitable. To 
a man intending to devote himself to a life of 
study, nothing could be more desirable than the 
suggestive professorial lecture. To one bent 
on acquiring a certain amount of knowledge as 
an instrument of worldly success, nothing could 
be so useful as the exhaustive tutorial lecture. 
But the tutorial system demands colleges, and 
colleges demand endowments, and endowments 
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for the most part are precisely what are not 
forthcoming. 

The purpose for which the London University 
was instituted in 1825, is undeniably excellent. 
It was as simple as possible. Namely, that 
what Oxford and Cambridge did for members 
of the Church of England, the London Univer- 
sity should do for Nonconformists. But, to 
leave out of consideration how far, under the 
most favourable circumstances, this could have 
been literally accomplished, the originators of 
the London University laboured under one im- 
portant disadvantage. They lived in a time of 
violent political and religious excitement, and 
were naturally men who looked with aversion 
on many of those principles of which the two 
old universities are supposed to be the special 
representatives. We have never been told 
that such was the case, but it could not well 
have been otherwise ; and it is probable, there- 
fore, that they overlooked many of those points 
which alone enable Oxford and Cambridge 
to effect what they do. To some of these points 
we shall advert presently. For a short space let 
us follow the fortunes of the rising structure in 
Gower Street. 

The idea having been originated, as we see, 
in 1825, the first stone of the new building 
was laid in April, 1827, and the edifice was 
thrown open as a university in November of 
the year 1828. The money, £160,000, had 
been subscribed by a company of shareholders, 
and a royal charter, enabling it to grant degrees, 
was most anxiously expected. As, however, 
might have been anticipated, objections to the 
grant of this privilege sprang up in all direc- 
tions. Oxford and Cambridge steadily pro- 
tested against it. They did not oppose the 
grant of a charter, or the power of conferring 
academical honours. But the degree, they 
maintained, must still continue to signify that 
the graduate was a member of the established 
church, and had been educated in the legitimate 
schools. A university which grants no degrees 
is obviously an absurdity, and the friends of 
the London University naturally felt that, as 
long as this right was withheld from them, their 
labour was wholly thrown away. During the 
exciting times of the Reform Bill nothing could 
be done. But, as soon as the turmoil had to 
some extent subsided, the nonconformists re- 
newed their efforts. In 1835, a motion was 
brought forward in the House of Commons for 
an address to the king, praying him to grant a 
charter with no other restriction than against 
conferring degrees in divinity and medicine. 
The motion was resisted by Sir Robert Peel ; 
but government was defeated by an immense 
majority, 246 to 136. No further steps, how- 
ever, were taken at that time ; and, for some 
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months after the return of the Whigs to power, 
nothing more was heard of the subject. The 
fact is, Lord Melbourne’s government was just 
as much averse to the whole affair as Sir Robert 
Peel’s had been. Whig exclusiveness and 
oligarchic hauteur produced the same effect in 
the one instance, as an honest attachment to 
the interests of the established church had pro- 
duced in the other. But the ministry were 
obliged to give way. It has been reserved for 
later times to witness a government depending 
for support on the repudiation of all those 
principles which conducted it to office; and 
Lord Melbourne found himself compelled to 
recommend his majesty to give effect to the 
parliamentary vote of the previous year. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1836, the long-expected charter was 
conceded. But matters were no longer in the 
same position as they had been eight years ago. 
Up to 1836, indeed, the college in Gower Street 
had continued to be called the London Uni- 
versity. But in the mean time another insti- 
tution had sprung into existence—and new 
objections had occurred to the minds of the 
founders, which caused important alterations in 
the original design. 

On the 2ist of June, 1828, the Duke of 
Wellington presided at a meeting at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, for the purpose of considering 
the expediency of founding a college in London 
in connection with the established church. 
King’s College was the result of this movement 
on the part of those whom the idea of an essen- 
tially nonconformist university had shocked and 
frightened. But here at once was a deviation 
from the original design of the London Univer- 
sity; and we must be permitted to doubt 
whether either the church or the cause of liberal 
education has benefited much by the change. 
It was thought, however, that the fact could 
not be ignored. That the building in Gower 
Street had no more right to the exclusive title 
of the London University than the building in 
the Strand. To this we might perhaps demur. 
But a better-founded argument for the scheme 
adopted was the difficulty of investing a pro- 
prietary institution with the character of a uni- 
versity at all. We should very much prefer to 
have seen the Crown come forward with an 
endowment for a metropolitan university on a 
grand scale—or even that any number of pri- 
vate persons should have subscribed a sufficient 
sum for that purpose, voluntarily surrender- 
ing all further share in the institution. But in 
the nineteenth century such ideas are dreams, and 
the compromise effected was probably the best 
possible. The charter of 1836 constituted the 
London University, of which University College 
and King’s College are merely the two senior 
colleges, and nothing more. The university con- 
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sists of a chancellor, vice chancellor, and a certain 
number of fellows, who also constitute the se- 
nate. At present the great University of Lon- 
don is located in a few rooms in Burlington 
House, where its business is transacted and its 
examinations held. Besides University College 
and King’s College, there are a considerable 
number of other nonconformist colleges through- 
out the country afliliated to the university, 
which gives them the privilege of sending np 
their own students to Burlington House for the 
academic degree, which is now conferred in 
every thing but divinity. A certificate of at- 
tendance upon an academic course of lectures 
is at present required of each candidate before 
admission to the university examination. The 
government of the university is lodged in the 
hands of the senate. 

In the new charter which is at present under 
discussion, it is proposed to alter one of these 
two last-mentioned regulations. And it is 
contemplated by the university authorities to 
abandon the other as well. It is proposed in 
the new charter, that all graduates are to be 
included in the corporation of the universities 
—and that those of a certain standing are to 
constitute an independent body called Convo- 
cation, to be intrusted with a certain share of 
governing power. This seems to be very reason- 
able. It is practically placing the government 
of the London University on nearly the same 
footing as that of Oxford and Cambridge. 
And we sincerely wish the proposal may be 
adopted. 

The second change now under discussion re- 
lates to the university examinations. The 
necessity of a certificate from some academic 
body, as a condition of obtaining the university 
degree, has been found an insurmountable 
obstacle to a large class of deserving men. 
Schoolmasters and other persons, now launched 
upon the business of life, have naturally no 
time to go through an academic course ; but 
many of them may nevertheless be perfectly 
competent to undergo a university examination, 
and suitable objects for the reception of an 
academic degree. It has been thought, then, 
that in the case of such persons the certificate 
may very well be dispensed with, and the 
broad rule laid down, that a certain proficiency 
in certain studies, no matter how, when, or 
where obtained, shall entitle any man whatever 
to the degree of bachelor. We think such a 
regulation would be in keeping with the spirit 
of the London University. And, as we fully 
believe that the functions of that institution 
must continue to be essentially different from 
those of the elder universities—we at present 
see no valid objection to it. The only condition 
to be observed, and one we think which, even 
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without this particular measure, would sooner or 
later have been called for, is, that to the initial 
letters of the degree should, for the future, be 
affixed the initials of the university by which 
it was granted. Our reason is, that in England 
a university degree represents a great deal 
more than just a certain amount of learning. 
It has a peculiar moral significance ; and when 
we speak of a man being an Oxford man, or a 
Cambridge man, or a Dublin man, or a London 
University man, we no more mean that he 
simply possesses that quantity of information 
which these universities consider sufficient for 
a degree, than, when we speak of a man as a 
fine fellow, we allude merely to his size. 

We have stated that the primary object of 
the London University was to accomplish for 
dissenters what the old universitiesaccomplished 
for churchmen. But by the introduction of the 
exclusively church element in the shape of 
King’s College, the unity of this design was 
much impaired ; and, by the admission of dis- 
senters to the university of Oxford, its necessity 
has been much diminished. It was, indeed, 
nothing but the refusal to grant them this 
privilege in 1835, which induced the Gower 
Street authorities to push forward their claims 
so earnestly. What, therefore, should we fitly 
assume to be the mission of the London Uni- 
versity at the preseut day ? 

That it can never hope to rival the three 
universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin 
in the exercise of their special functions, we 
think evident. It ignores the system of resi- 
dence, and with it the system of moral disci- 
pline. Being disconnected with the established 
church, it can offer none of those prizes for 
classical scholarship which will alone ensure the 
existence of a race of scholars. For the same 
reason it derives no assistance from our public 
schools, which all act as feeders to the three 
universities aforesaid, and send up their boys 
with that sound basis of scholarship, upon 
which the superstructure is reared with com- 
parative ease. Represented by a number of 
isolated colleges scattered through the xing- 
dom, the London University cannot but always 
remain more or less of an abstraction. She 
can never be an alma mater—can never in- 
spire her children with that love and vene- 
ration imbibed so largely beneath the spire 
of St. Mary’s, and the stately elms of Christ 
Church—in the noble quadrangles of Trinity, 
and the gorgeous chapel of King’s. And while 
her curriculum embraces so wide a variety of 
subjects, necessitating a greater number of 
professors than Oxford and Cambridge put 
together, it is clear she must resign all effort 
atter that thoroughness and accuracy attained 
in the three branches of study, to which till 


lately, and even more practically, the two 
former confine themselves. In one word, she 
must renounce the office of discipline—the pro- 
motion of habits, whether moral or intellectual. 

The above will seem at first perhaps hard 
words. But it is only upon resolutely recog- 
nising what she cannot do, that the London 
University will gird herself up for the accom- 
plishment of what she can. There are two 
ideals of a Metropolitan University under pre- 
sent conditions which it may be worth while to 
glance at. The first is that of a great supple- 
mental university, in which the professorial 
system should be cultivated to its highest pitch 
of excellence. To such an institution as this 
would flock graduates from every university in 
the empire, perhaps in Europe. The dissenting 
colleges would prepare all the young students 
of their various persuasions for participation in 
this crowning course of instruction—and the 
older educational bodies would recognise supre- 
macy of this description with pleasure and 
promptitude. It is certainly a noble picture. 
All other colleges and universities giving their 
students that special training which they indi- 
vidually consider most valuable ; studiously 
preserving their own idiosyncrasies and their 
own religious distinctions; but all able to 
share in the final advantages of an institution 
where lecturing would be studied as an art, in 
combination with profound original learning, 
and whose lecture-rooms would be thronged 
with students of all professions, of all creeds, 
and of all countries. To such a scheme, were 
it practicable, the following objection would of 
course be urged :—That it would effectually de- 
stroy one source of the utility of a London 
University—that is, the opportunity afforded to 
Londoners of academic education at their own 
doors. But we question very much if Lon- 
doners appreciate this advantage. We think 
facts are the other way ; they appreciate it for 
their boys—but not for their young men. 
The large majority of day boys in all the great 
London schools either go to Oxford and 
Cambridge, or nowhere. University College 
School is, we believe, a solitary exception. The 
bulk of the boys there proceed to University 
College. But if, out of the great number 
of London schools, only one such instance can 
be found, we are justified in our assertion, that 
the privilege in question is not one which the 
Londoners value so highly, as to render its 
partial removal an insuperable objection to the 
design we have here sketched out. We will 
grant, however, that it is highly improbable it 
will ever be realized. And we will now consider 
what other unoccupied ground is still open to 
this University. 

We doubt very much if, in education, depth 
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and width can ever exist together ; all disputes 
on the subject in our older educational institu- 
tions amount to a war of extermination—one 
must devour the other. Without committing 
ourselves tu any opinion on their comparative 
merits, we may still be allowed to consider it a 
fortunate circumstance, could a separate field 
be found for the operation of each. May we 
not then consider the London University as 
likely to fulfil a most important and useful 
mission in becoming the representative of one 
of these principles? If the world continues to 
be divided in opinion on the subject, is it not 
far better that each party should have an es- 
tuablishment to itself, than that their views 
should be violently forced together in the same 
one, probably to the detriment of both? The 
public would be no sufferers. Ifa young man 
wishes to devote himself to a variety of studies, 
he would get quite as much scholarship in 
London as he could possibly have time to learn 
— if he wishes to devote himself to scholarship, 
he could get as much modern learning at Ox- 
ford as is compatible with the accomplishment 
of his main object. It will be seen from this 
that we would not banish the “new know- 
ledge” from the banks of the isis; but, with the 
London University in existence, it might still 
continue to be auxiliary, and so men’s minds 
be relieved from all apprehension of losing that 
thoroughness, that unyielding pursuit of cer- 
tainty, which has hitherto been so justly 
cherished as one of the most valuable character- 
istics of our liberal education. But in the 
present day it is absolutely necessary that the 
other kind of education should be represented, 
and the less the old system is impaired at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, the less will be the danger 
of developing the new in London. Here, then, 
isa dignified and independent field of action 
for the University of London, in which its pe- 
culiar constitution would be rather advan- 
tageous than hurtful. Where students were 
residents, complete religious liberty would be 
productive of much inconvenience, and the pro- 
fessorial system would generate the worst ex- 
cesses of cramming. Under the present system, 
if men do not read with exactness, they at least 
read with independence. And what they lose 
through the absence of association, they gain per- 
haps in comparative freedom from temptation. 

Let the University of London, then, boldly 
take up the encouragement of “general and 
diffusive reading” as her special office. The 
two systems might then have a fair trial, and 
as we cannot doubt that truth would prevail 
in the end, nothing but good could ensue to the 
cause of education and literature. 


Dr. Newman’s work reads more like an 
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exhortation than an essay. Though ostensibly 
a disquisition on universities, it revolves round 
one central idea, the establishment of a Catholic 
University in [reland. In order to enlist our 
reason on the side of its feasibility, he first 
draws a masterly picture of what universities 
once were, and what they ought again to be ; 
and then labours to shew that no educational 
body in Great Britain answers the description. 
The ground, therefore, is unoccupied. He next 
endeavours to shew that in this age Ireland is 
a far more central situation than England—and 
he then appeals passionately to her ancient 
literary and theological glories as a stimulus to 
exertion now. He devotes himself with won- 
derful acuteness to prove, that the arguments 
from the absence of demand for any such insti- 
tution are worthless. Science always creates 
the want of itself.¢4The supply must precede 
the demand, and, when the beauty of the true 
university system is once exhibited to the 
world, crowds will hurry to its precincts. For 
the glance of Dr. Newman ranges far beyond 
the mere establishment of a seminary for the 
young Catholics of Ireland. His institution is 
to be the great Catholic University of the 
West. Like the Asia of Keats, he 
Is prophesying of his glory— 
And in his wide imagination stands 


Oak shaded temples and high rival fanes, 
By Liffey or by Shannon’s sacred banks. 


By a work which, though professedly of a prac- 
tical character, eschews detail, criticism is placed 
hors de combat. Of the assertions just enume- 
rated, there is none that we care to contradict. 
It is certainly quite possible to frame defini- 
tions of a university, by which Oxford and 
Cambridge shall be proved to have fallen very far 
below the ideal: to those who believe America 
may one day stand in the same relation to Europe 
that Europe now stands to Asia, doubtless 
Ireland may seem a point or two more central 
than Oxford, and though that the demand for 
learning will be greater than the supply, may 
seem at first sight a less reasonable proposition, 
yet from Dr. Newman’s point of view, which is 
determined by his Roman Catholic convictions, 
it scarcely admits of refutation by argument, 
If it is necessary, to the fulfilment of a divine 
purpose, that a Romish University should 
be founded in Ireland, of course we must 
expect that it will be founded. All reply is 
taken out of our mouths. Humanly speaking, 
we may doubt if his principle will stand the 
test of experience. For though in the prece- 
dents he adduces, such for instance as the 
spread of Christianity, the world could make 
no specific demand for that of which it knew 
nothing, yet there was abundant evidence of 
the necessity of some such regenerator. The 
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world cannot live without religion, and the old 
religion was dead. But we know of no similar 
evidence which can be brought in proof of the 
necessity of Dr. Newman's University. 

Were it not that we wish to keep strictly 
within the bounds prescribed by the title of our 
article, there are several questions suggested by 
Dr. Newman which might afford room for dis- 
cussion : the recent history of the Papacy, the 
prospects of Continental Protestantism, and the 
possible effect of the great British Exodus in the 
diffusion of the Catholic faith, are topics whieh 
Dr. Newman turns to his own advantage, with 
all his rare power of advocacy, and the charms 
of his fatally seductive style. We must pass 
over these as well as the doctor's most graphic 
sketches of Athens, Rome, and Alexandria, in 
order to arrive at his observation upon our 
present English Universities, their short- 
comings, and their prospects. Of Oxford, 
early in the volume, he speaks in these remark- 
able terms :— 


There are those who, having felt the influence of 
this ancient school, and being smit with its splendour 
and its sweetness, ask wistfully, if never again it is to 
be Catholic * * * * * * but for me, from the 
day I left its walls, I never for good or bad have had 
anticipation of its future; and never for a moment 
have T had a wish to see again a place, which I have 
never ceased to love, and where I lived for nearly 
thirty years, 


Nothing can be more ingenious, and in many 
respects truthful, than our author's estimate of 
university teaching. It is purely oral, and 
personal. The House of Commons, for instance, 
is the University of Politics. The world the 
University of Manners, 


The metropolis, the court, the great houses of the 
land, as the centres to which at stated times the 
country ‘‘ comes up,” as to shrines of refinement and 
good taste, and then in dune time the country goes back 
again home, enriched with a portion of those social 
accomplishments, which those very visits serve to call 
out and heighten in the gracious dispensers of them. 
We are unable to conceive how the “ gentlemanlike ” 
can otherwise be maintained, and maintained in this 
way it is. *> *+ *#* #2 &® &® &®—mUhOrhUCc hUCc hUCUr hhUC RClUhF 

l admit I have not been in parliament any more 
than in the beau monde. Yet I cannot but think that 
statesmanship, as well as high breeding, is learned not 
by books, but in certain centres of education. * * * 
* * The bearings of measures and events, the action 
of parties, and the persons of friends and enemies, are 
brought out to the man who is in the midst of them, 
with a distinctness which the most diligent perusal of 
newspapers will fail to throw around them. It is 
access to the fountain-heads of political wisdom and 
experience, it is daily intercourse of one kind or 
another, with the multitude who go up to them, it is 
familiarity with business, it is access to the gontribu- 
tions of fact and opinion, thrown together by many 
witnesses from many quarters, which does this for him. 
However, I need not account for a fact, to which it is 
sufficient to appeal; that the Houses of Parliament 
and the atmosphere around them are a sort of ani- 
versity of politics. 


Dr. Newman would seem to imply that the 
character of a University is impaired in pro- 
portion as the element of professorial or per- 
sonal influence recedes. Here then, of course, 
it is assumed, that professorial teaching is the 
special or only channel for the operation of 
this personal influence. Now that we utterly 
deny. And we appeal to the experience of 
every University man if our view be not the 
more correct one of the two. If we take the 
most popular professor, such as Dr. Arnold, 
or the gentleman who now occupies the same 
chair, and compare his influence with that of an 
equally popular college or private tutor, the 
contrast will be greatly in favour of the latter. 
And this for several reasons. In the first 
place, in the case of the tutor the pupil gets 
more of the man himself, than in the case of 
the professor—is brought more into that 
kind of contact with him which Dr. Newman 
himself so strongly desiderates. In the next 
place, it is a mistake to suppose that tutorial 
lectures are necessarily only catechetical. It 
is possible to make them otherwise ; we have 
ourselves listened to college lectures, both in 
scholarship and philosophy, which for original 
views and impressive delivery were not likely 
to be surpassed. Such are not the rule, we 
know. But that is attributable to certain old- 
fashioned regulations, which fix the duration of 
each lecture to an hour, and compel the tutors 
to address a numerous and mixed class, in 
which the diligent must inevitably be sacrificed 
to the idle. For endeavouring to effect an 
alteration in this system, a most distinguished 
Oxford tutor has recently been compelled to 
resign his office. And for the support of it 
young men are heavily taxed, in the shape of 
expenses for “coaching.” We know perfectly 
well how the thing stands. We only say it 
is not unalterable. We know what might be 
done from what has been. And certainly, in 
our opinion, the very last person to ignore the 
existence of personal and oral teaching and in- 
fluence in the University of Oxford, is John 
Henry Newman. 

With regard to any other kind of influence 
than that which is diffused through teaching, 
the tutorial and professorial systems do not, of 
course, admit of comparison, We mean such 
influence as some persons think attainable by 
means of closer intimacy between pupil and 
teacher—between, in fact, the fellows and tutors 
of a college, and the undergraduates. We 
would take this opportunity of recording our 
opinion, that no such intimacy is, on any ex- 
tended scale, possible. Where the two classes 
touch one another, as of course at certain points 
they do, there will be natural and voluntary 
association between them. Where they dv not, 
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the gulf between them is equally natural ; and 
in our opinion as necessary as natural. Any 
closer intercourse than exists at present would 
tend more to the deterioration of the governing 
body than the elevation of the governed. The 
undergraduates in a college are sufficient for 
themselves, and would not resign any of their 
favourite habits for the sake of associating with 
adon. Upon the undergraduates there would 
be no pressure. It would all lie the other way. 
A newly-elected fellow, and it is of course 
among the minors that this intimacy would be 
encouraged, must often feel the necessity of self- 
control, and experience more tedium than plea- 
sure in the society of his seniors, Were he 
therefore encouraged to mix with the young 
men of his college, he would be exposed toa 
twofuld temptation. The pleasure he would 
derive from a relaxation of novel restraints, and 
an indulgence in former habits, would be re- 
commended to his mind by the persuasion, that 
he was fulfilling the wishes of his superiors. He 
would see at once that he could obtain the con- 
fidence of the undergraduates upon no other 
terms ; and, where inclination and duty both 
seem to point one way, it is not difficult to 
foresee the result. Nor are these arguments, 
founded as they are on the nature of the case, 
unconfirmed by experience. For all persons 
acquainted with university life during the last 
twenty years, must be able to recall numerous 
iustances, in both universities, in which the 
society of the fellows with the students has 
decidedly aided as au encouragement to vicious 
excess, rather than an incentive toa higher life. 

Another argument against this species of in- 
tercourse is, that it would break up the college 
into parties. There would at once arise “a 
Don’s set.” We need not point out the heart- 
burnings, jealousies, and refractory spirit that 
would thereby be generated. Complaints of 
partiality on the one side, and toadyism on the 
other, would be rife; and it is very probable 
that one half of the college might be regarded 
as spies upon the other. We are confident we 
are not overstating the case. Persons unac- 
quainted with the life of large societies, and 
some few enthusiasts who have passed through 
it in a sort of trance, may entertain a different 
opinion. But we are quite sure that the ma- 
jority of practical and experienced Oxford and 
Cambridge men will confirm the views we have 
expressed. 

Dr. Newman's remarks on the political aspect 
of the universities are very interesting, The 
University represents the element of progress, 
and the colleges the conservative element. This 
18 a distinction which we think is fundamen- 
tally true. Though the Doctor has not brought 
4 into sufficiently close juxtaposition with an- 
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other distinction which he has observed, namely, 
that the University is poor, and that the Colleges 
are rich. “I was miserably poor,” said Dr. 
Johnson, “and I thought to fight my way by 
my literature and my wit.” And so the univer- 
sity, as a university, depends for its existence 
on intellectual activity—and in proportion as 
that languishes the functions of the univer- 
sity languish too. “Therefore,” says Newman, 
“it would seem as if an university, seated and 
living in colleges, would be a perfect institution, 
as possessing excellencies of opposite kinds.” 
Such, however, he thinks, is scarcely the spec- 
tacle presented to us at the present day. “The 
great seats of learning on the Continent, to say 
nothing of those in Scotland, shew us the need 
of colleges to complete the university. The 
English, on the contrary, shew us the need of 
a university to give life to an assemblage of 
colleges.” For Dr. Newman will not admit 
that the recent University Reform movement 
has succeeded in resuscitating the University, 
or restoring it to the full exercise of its legi- 
timate functions. If this be so, and we for one 
do not deny it, our own view of the causes will 
be found expressed in the earlier part of this 
article. We do not ascribe it either to state 
jealousy, or to collegiate selfishness, but the 
irresistible character of the age. 

We must conclude our paper with the fol- 
lowing extract upon the deeply rooted strength 
of our colleges, which, by its vivid and affection- 
ate eloquence, proves how true is Dr. Newman's 
previous statement, that he “has never ceased 
to love” Oxford. 


There is no political power in England like a college 
in the universities; it is not a mere local body, as 
a corporation or London company; it has allies in 
every part of the country, When the mind is most 
impressible, when the affections are warmest, when 
associations are made for life, when the character is 
most ingenuous, and the sentiment of reverence is 
most powerful, the future landholder, or statesman, or 
lawyer, or clergyman, comes up to a college in the 
universities. ‘There he forms friendships, there he 
spends his happiest days; and whatever is his career 
there, brilliant or obscure, virtuous or vicious, in after 
years, when he looks back on the past, he finds himself 
bound by ties of gratitude and regret to the memories 
of his college life. He has received favours from the 
Fellows; he has dined with the Warden or Provost; 
he has unconsciously imbibed to the full the beauty 
and the music of the /ocale. The routine of duties and 
observances, the preachings, and the examinations, and 
the lectures, the dresses, and the ceremonies, the 
officials whom he feared, the buildings or garden that 
he admired, rest upon his mind and his heart, and their 
shade becomes a sort of shrine to which he makes con- 
tinual silent offerings of attachment and devotion. It 
is a second hame, not so tender, but more noble, and 
majestic, and authoritative. Through his life he more 
or less keeps up a connection with it, and its successive 
sojourners. He has a brother or intimate friend on 
the foundation, or he is training up his son to be a 
member of it. When then he hears that a blow is 
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levelled at the colleges, and that they are in commo- 
tion—that his own college, Head and Fellows, have 
met together, and put forward a declaration calling on 
its members to come up and rally round it, and defend 
it, a chord is struck within him more thrilling than any 
other ; he burns with esprit de corps and generous in- 
dignation ; and he is driven up to the scene of his 
early education, under the keenness of his feelings to 
vote, to sign, to protest, to do just what he is told to 
do, from confidence in the truth of the representations 
made to him, and from sympatby with the appeal. He 
appears on the scene of action, ready for battle, on the 
appointed day, and there he meets others like himself, 
brought up by the same summons; he gazes on old 
faces, revives old friendships, awakens old reminis- 
cences, and goes back to the country with the freshness 
of youth upon him. Thus, wherever you look, to the 
north or south of England, to the east or west, you 
find the interest of the colleges dominant ; they extend 
their roots all over the country, and can scarcely be 
overturned, certainly not suddenly overturned, without 
a revolution. 

This whole passage is admirable. Yet per- 
haps it is hardly fair to leave out of consider- 
ation, that the above-described member of the 
University must feel a very strong sense of the 
benefits conferred upon him by residence 


within her precincts. Mere sentimentalism, 
though a powerful spring of action, would 
hardly produce such energy as this. Sentiment, 
when coupled with the agreeable consciousness 
that we have a right to indulge in it, will indeed 
work wonders. Without that it could never 
produce such great aud uniform results as are 
here claimed for it. 

We have been thus brief in our notice of this 
volume, because it really contributes very little, 
notwithstanding its title, to a settlement of the 
question we have noticed—the possible exten- 
sion of Universities. Dr. Newman says much 
of the necessity, and the’ glory, and the piety of 
these institutions. But he shrinks from the 
practical, He does not grapple with those dif- 
ficulties in which, to less enthusiastic inquirers, 
the question seems involved. But as a com- 
position full of chastened eloquence—deep feel- 
ing—felicitous rhetoric, and original views of 
many subjects, his volume is worthy of its great 
author, and an ornament to the literature of the 
day. 
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Tue new Parliament will have formally assem- 
bled before these puges can come under the eyes 
of the majority of our readers. Her Majesty’s 
ministers have availed themselves of their ab- 
stract right to withhold from the public, until 
the latest possible moment, their plans and 
purposes—a right which of late years has 
seldom or never been exercised, so anxious 
have our leading statesmen been that their 
policy should be sanctioned and shared in by 
the nation. The task, therefore, becomes all 
the more difficult, of endeavouring to define, 
with some degree of precision, the future posi- 
tion of parties, and to anticipate the questions 
likely to form the subject of parliamentary 
discussion. 

We cannot but consider this paucity of ma- 
terials as in some respects a condemnation of 
the present government. It is not consistent 
with the spirit of our free institutions, that, 
immediately after a general election, the country 
should be so utterly ignorant of the principles 
on which its affairs are to be conducted by the 
ministers of the crown. It is perhaps unparal- 
leled in our parliamentary history, that, after 
an appeal to the people, the only indications of 
a future national policy should have been offered 
by the opposition, and that the government 
should have given no guarantees whatever of 


their fitness for power, beyond a mere determi- 
nation to act as an administration in the 
various departments of the public service. 

Yet this anomalous state of things was al- 
most a necessity of the peculiar position of 
Lord Palmerston. From the first hour of his 
accession to the premiership, he had in fact been 
no more than an administrator, That his 
name was then of service, no impartial man 
will deny. Concede this, and in all other re- 
spects any other stateman of the day, possessing 
the ordinary official training, would as well 
have discharged the functioris of first minister 
of the crown. Lord Palmerston not only pro- 
fited, through the natural influence of contrast, 
by the ill-repute of his predecessors—he was 
also able to benefit by the efforts they had made 
to retrieve their errors. The war was virtu- 
ally ended, and a peace a matter of inevitable 
certainty, when he assumed the reins. He very 
complacently accepted all the praise and advan- 
tage of which he thus became the inheritor, and 
he has successfully traded upon them ever 
since. But, during the interval previous to 
the events of February last, Lord Palmerston, 
whether from sheer poverty of principle, or from 
a desire to husband scanty resources, had not 
taken a single step towards laying down a plan 
for the government of this empire. He was 
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content to let the state machine go lumbering 
on, while he devoted the whole of his attention 
to foreign affairs, in the management of which 
he had many revenges to gratify, and an inor- 
dinate ambition to advance. 

When therefore, at the outset of the final 
session of the last Parliament, other statesmen, 
not invested with the responsibilities of office, 
but recognising their duty to the state, felt 
bound to step forward with an intelligible and 

icable policy, the minister had no resource 
but to abandon, in precipitate panic, financial 
plans which had been the mere creation of 
routine, and to look about for some expedient 
by which he could evade the now inevitable 
duty of substituting government for adminis- 
tration. This was fortuitously afforded him by 
Mr. Cobden’s motion condemnatory of the 
proceedings of the British authorities in China— 
a motion which fortune absolutely flung in 
Lord Palmerston’s way, when otherwise he 
would have been totally destitute of resources. 
The course adopted by the several sections of 
the House of Commons, with t to that 
motion, was inevitable ; but that the result 
would have been a majority adverse to the 
government was notoriously the last event to 
have been expected. Lord Palmerston at once 
saw the advantage offered by that accident. 
He had a“ cry.” He could work upon the 
ignorance, prejudices, passions, and instincts of 
his countrymen, almost with impunity, while 
the chiefs of the regular Opposition on the one 
hand, and the legitimate leader of the Whigs 
on the other, each offered to the nation a clear, 
intelligible, and symmetrical scheme for the 
future government of the country, founded on 
the principles they severally avowed. Lord 
Palmerston had nothing better than a cry for 
blood, and the audacious sophistries of the 
Tiverton address. 

It would not have been suprising if a Parlia- 
ment elected under such auspices had been no 
better than a huge anomaly—a mass of unin- 
telligible contradictions. That it should be no 
worse than it is, affords the strongest proof of 
the inherent good sense of the English people. 
Some ing, almost inexplicable selections 
have been made ; but upon the whole the new 
House of Commons, if not much better than its 
predecessors, is at all events not worse. In the 
main object of his cowp detat, Lord Palmerston 
is signally, we might almost say disgracefully, 
defeated. In dissolving on a question irrelevant 
to the great issues of the age, and which had been 
grossly misrepresented to the people, he calcu- 
lated on producing a species of political chaos, 
whose unattached elements he might combine 
secording to his purpose. He expected a 


* Palmerston” parliament, a majority of which 
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would dance to his sweet pipings, with Mr. 
Hayter as master of the ceremonies. The 
country has responded by sending a really re- 
presentative House of Commons, from which, 
indeed, some politicians of extreme views are 
excluded, but which fairly echoes the general 
wishes of the nation. Lord Palmerston thus 
finds himself cheated of his expected dictator- 
ship, and compelled to bow to. the common- 
place duties of a constitutional minister. “Men, 
not Measures,” was his cry. The constituencies 
have answered, “ Measures, not Men !” 

The first blow the Premier received was in 
the election of Lord John Russell for the city 
of London, after even the idea of proposing him 
had been abandoned. The minister’s partisans 
affected at last to patronize the victor, but the 
country saw more clearly the true value of his 
victory. Regarding the struggle between the 
two statesmen from a “liberal” point of virtue, 
Lord John Russell’s return was a protest by 
the professors of the liberal creed against an 
interloping charlatan, who had, as they believed, 
only assumed the name of Whig in order to 
betray the party. More impartial observers 
saw in the result of the city election, a proof 
that Lord Palmerston had failed in vulgarizing 
the statesmanship of the time, by trampling it 
under the feet of the mob. There was still 
remaining sufficient respect for long services, 
for political talent and sagacity, and for honest 
independence, to protect a man like Lord John 
Russell, whose career already formed a purt of 
coutemporary history, from the coarse clamour 
of a pandering journalism. 

Lord Palmerston also suffered the mortifica- 
tion of seeing some of his subordinate ministers 
ignominiously ejected from their seats. <A 
miserable attempt was made to retrieve the 
disgrace of these failures, by attributing them 
to local causes. It was forgotten that those 
causes had operated equally at former elections, 
with opposite consequences. The true explana- 
tion of those defeats must be sought in the 
meagre programme offered by the government. 
It happened that four important constituencies 
had retained enough of their presence of mind, 
not to yield blindly to the cry for blood and a 
“butcher's bill.” They asked themselves, what 
principles the several] ministers would represent. 
The answer resolved itself into a pure negation ; 
and the consequence naturally was that the 
electors returned candidates who came before 
them with an intelligible policy ; while simul- 
taneously condemming Lord Palmerston’s satel- 
lites for their presumption, in presenting them- 
selves in such obvious dereliction of the first 
duties of statesmanship. 

But, on the other hand, Lord Palmerston 
had his consolations. The utter rout of the 
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“ Manchester ” school, and the final annihilation 
of the Peelites, in a numerical sense, compen- 
sated him, to his own thinking, for those 
- mishaps. Most unwisely he flattered himself 
that the condemnation of Messrs. Cobden and 
Bright was a verdict of approval on his own 
policy. The country did not see the matter in 
the same light. The censure on Mr. Cobden 
and his friends was a necessary sacrifice, 
temporary but inevitable. They felj, not 
because they had disapproved of Sir John 
Bowring’s diplomatic double dealings, and Sir 
Michael Seymour's measured cruelties, but on 
account of their unwise propaganda of an 
abstract doctrine of “ Universal Peace,” which 
was felt to be not only premature, but danger- 
ous. England could no more afford to let the 
world believe that Mr. Cobden had persuaded 
her to bury the sword, than’ that she would 
permit Lord Palmerston to draw it and fling 
away the scabbard. Mr. Cobden and his friends 
had acquired a habit of speaking fatuous 
treasons to the commonweal in the name of the 
nation, and it was necessary that so far they 
should be repudiated. Peace and retrenchment 
are still the objects of desire, but as they are 
understood by rational men, not by fanatics, 
In all other respects, Lord Palmerston’s sup- 
posed “majority” is as fictitious as factitious. 
‘The enormous and systematic falsehood of the 
ministerial journals, the unparalleled audacity 
of the “address to the electors of Tiverton,” 
above all, the latent appetite for fighting which 
distinguishes the Englishman, compelled candi- 
dates to inscribe the name of “ Palmerston” 
upon their banner, whereon a few votes of the 
dregs of constituencies with vision ensanguined 
by reports of Chinese massacres, might decide 
the election in their favour or against them. 
But of such speculating ministerialists, upon 
how many could Lord Palmerston calculate, 
should a great division arise on some vital 
question of finance or reform? Nearly a hun- 
dred of those gentlemen, at least, would seize 
on the earliest opportunity to avenge their 
involuntary masquerade, and assert their 
independence of the impertinent meddling of 
Mr. Hayter, or the more insolent dictation of 
his ministerial master. 

While Lord Palmerston has thus gained 
some very doubtful recruits, Lord Derby and 
his friends have disembarrassed themselves of 
several equally damaging adherents. It was 
boldly prophesied that the general election 
would result in rendering the Opposition more 
compact; and the result justifies the prophecy. 
If the Conservatives meditated a mere strategic 
resistance to the proposals of the government, 
it would be a mockery of statecraft ta disguise 
any diminution of members; but the case is 


far otherwise when it is desired to form a 
phalanx for the purpose of carrying out a great 
national policy. It is notorious that for some 
time—we might almost say for some years 
past—the ministerialists have traded on sup- 
posed divisions in the Conservative ranks. This 
imposture, it is clear, cannot much longer be 
maintained. There was no concealment or 
mystification as to the future purposes of the 
chiefs of the Opposition. The juggle by which 
Lord Palmerston contrived to clutch at a 
dissolution on the China question set apart, 
there can be no doubt as to the question really 
at issue between him and his various antagonists. 
If the late appeal to the country had been fairly 
made, the people would have been called upon 
to decide between a policy which embroils us, 
presently or prospectively, with all the world, 
and that more dignified mode of administering 
our foreign affairs, which would preserve the 
national honour, yet avoid unnecessary quarrels. 
The chiefs of the Conservative party have been 
at great pains to define the contest to which 
they are prepared to go in defence of these 
principles. They have also given some perfectly 
intelligible hints as to what would be their 
policy in reference to certain domestic questions, 
in the event of their being invested with power. 
No man who voted for a Conservative candidate, 
no Conservative candidate who accepted a vote, 
can pretend not to know those mutual con- 
ditions. From this time forth, therefore, we 
must hear no more of the “divisions” in the 
Opposition camp. If Lord Palmerston has any 
secret friends there, the sooner he calls them to 
his banner the better. Let him make the 
attempt: we will answer for the result, 

Parties are in this sense more defined in 
the new House than in the old—that the 
isolation of Lord Palmerston is more marked 
and complete. True, from a war against Tar- 
tars in Europe he has contrived to glide into 
one against Tartars in Asia; but no one pre- 
tends that the game of plunder, massacre, and 
annexation, could not as well be played now 
by any other living statesman as by Lord 
Yalmerston. Russia recognised a certain moral 
demonstration of English feeling when he was 
raised to the Premiership, but no one antici- 
pates a similar deference from the Chinese. If 
Lord Palmerston’s claims to continue premier 
rest on the allegation that he is the best war 
minister going, the answer is, that to order 
mere massacres, and to appropriate territory 
in the name of civilisation, any public man of 
the day is equally eligible. But if we are 
asked to support the present government on 
the strength of its vague schemes of domestic 
legislation, we reply that those schemes have 
no affinity with the political creeds of the time, 
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and that any other public man of the day is 
more fit than the present premier to conduct 
the government of the country. He has, he can 
have, no real following among the thoughtful 
and independent members of whom the new 
House is chiefly composed. At the close of an 
old Parliament he might harmlessly and suc- 
cessfully play his purely personal game ; but a 
new Parliament has fresh responsibilities and 
recognised duties, which will not permit of 
their being trifled with by even the most 
accomplished master of the arts of administra- 
tion. 

Lord Palmerston’s administration, whatever 
may be its fate, is destined to inflict “a heavy 
blow and a great discouragement” on our con- 
stitutional system. The most serious danger 
to which Free institutions can be exposed, is 
when an individual usurps the functions which 
ought to be discharged by the representatives 
of the people, and substitutes his mere will for 
the broad principles on which alone it is possible 
to arrive at common consent. Strip Lord 
Palmerston’s position of its factitious and 
meretricious attributes, and it degenerates into 
a dictatorship of the most vulgar order. It 
has already somewhere been observed that, in 
furtherance of his own ambitious projects, he 
has undone in a few weeks the result of laboars 
to which years have been devoted by the best 
statesmen of the age. It is not democracy in 
the abstract that wise men fear, but democracy 
uninformed—the brute force unswayed by reason. 
During the last thirty years, the problem for 
statesmen to solve has been, how to work the 
representative part of the constitution, without 
arousing that democracy to an extent dangerous 
to the commonweal. This has been effected by 
the constant enunciation of general principles 
on the one hand, and their cautious adoption 
on the other. The brawl of demagogues has 
languished, in proportion to the frequency with 
which the leaders of all parties have abandoned 
their reserve, and communicated frankly with 
the people. By degrees, those who would 
otherwise have become a formidable democracy, 
have learned to confide in the chief public men 
of the day, irrespective of party distinctions ; 
until government, instead of being carried on 
by means of periodical bursts of popular passion, 
has been conducted by the experience, reason, 
and sagacity, of the most accomplished states- 
men of the age. 

This strong and cheering sign of advance in 
civilisation and the art of government, Lord 
Palmerston has swept away. He has revived 
demagogueism in one of its worst forms. His 
leading contemporaries had accustomed the na- 
tion to listen to the suggestions of reason, 
moderation, and justice. ‘hey had modified, 
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though, as the result shows, they had not suc- 
ceeded in extinguishing, barbarous insular pre- 
judices, and habits of thought that were an 
anachronism. England was acquiring moral as 
well as material greatness, Conscious of her 
intrinsic superiority derived from her institu- 
tions, and the inextinguishable energy and high 
courage of her people, she had reconciled herself 
to join in the march of civilisation, and trust 
for her future conquests rather to industry and 
commerce than to arms. Our domestic system 
had undergone a similar metamorphosis. The 
true principles of Conservatism and Liberalism 
had become better understood. As passions 
engendered by party strife subsided, reason 
resumed her sway. The war of classes was 
virtually at an end, and, by a tacit understand- 
ing among the leading statesmen, Reform, 
whether organic or in detail, was to be a ques- 
tion of time and convenience. The condition 
of these mutual concessions, of this improved 
understanding among the responsible minds of 
the age, was, that the national mind should not 
again be stirred to the dregs, that the coarse 
and vulgar aspect of democracy should not 
again appear, and that education and advancing 
civilisation should be left to do their work, un- 
disturbed by Faction or Individual Ambition. 
Lord Palmerston has broken the compact. 
The most unprincipled and unscrupulous states- 
men modern England has seen, he had long since 
aroused against him the moral resistance of the 
best men of his time. Our history, during the 
last few years, has been very little more than a 
succession of attempts, by the superior men of 
this country, to disengage themselves from the 
thraldom imposed upon them by his self-seek- 
ing, mischievous policy. The result shews that 
it might have been better to have let him run 
his course, till he had disgusted his votaries by 
his insincerity; for he has sacrificed every 
thing to the accomplishment of his personal 
pique. To punish his enemies, he has pulled 
the whole fabric in ruins about them. <A pub- 
lic life of more than half a century, spent 
chiefly in the petty calculations of party com- 
bination, has given him a clear insight into the 
weakness of hiscountrymen. These he has not 
scrupled to use, to gratify his revenge and 
advance his ambition. He has, we repeat, 
struck a blow—we fear, a mortal blow, at our 
constitutional system. The most profligate 
demagogue on record has never had recourse to 
more daring misrepresentation, more odious 
moral corruption, more pernicious pandering to 
the lowest instincts of human nature, than this 
man of aristocratic origin and connections, this 
minister, responsible to the crown and to the 
people for the dignity of the state and the in- 
tegrity of our institutions. He has banished 
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“ principle,” in name and in fact, from the poli- 
tical creed of his countrymen, and has set an 
example so dangerous, that our only consola- 
tion is in believing that he is the last of 
those aristocratic demagogues by whom alone 
such a feat could either be dared or accompli- 
shed. 

From such a man, if, by cajolery or corrup- 
tion, he could wield at will a Parliament so 
called together, could come nothing but evil. 
It does not lessen his moral culpability that 
the inherent good sense and honesty uf both 
constituencies and representatives will have 
defeated his plan. Lord Palmerston, whatever 
vague professions he may indulge in—and of 
these, of course, we have some in mere deference 
to decency—is incapable of carrying out a 
great national policy. Fortune has again fa- 
voured him, by providing the only appropriate 
field for his peculiar energy. The origin of the 
Chinese dispute is lost in the present events 
and in its probable consequences. Englishmen, 
whatever their party denomination, will join 
in the necessary measures for stopping the 
spread of an Asiatic Reaction against Euro- 
pean Government. In all other respects, Lord 
Palmerston will fall short of his high duty. 
As a parliamentary man, he is, as he has ever 
been, a juggler, a mancuvrer, a gamester, 
nay, a very pediar in his policy. He is playing 
for himself, not for his country. He desires to 
stand alone, not to be the legitimate chief or 
organ of a great national party, enshrining in 
legislation the discoveries of modern political 
science, On the continent of Europe, and even 
in other parts of the world, he has enemies— 
antagonists of a quarter of a century standing 
—who have exulted over his past discomfitures. 
Even when he forced himself upon the Crown 
and Parliament as “ Dictator,” to conclude the 
Russian war, they said he was only a Name, 
and that his power would die with the accom- 
plishment of peace. Lord Palmerston has his 
pride to sustain, his revenge to gratify, towards 
those statesmen, monarchs, and publicists. He 
must “feed fat” his ancient grudges. He 
must blow his trumpet of victory and defiance. 
He must be able to exclaim, that his country, 
by choosing him on his Past, and without de- 
manding guarantves for the Future, has in fact 
identified itself with, and adopted his Career, 
To this gigantic, yet morally this miserable, 
ambition, Lord Palmerston will not hesitate to 
sacrifice the vast interests ostensibly confided 
to his care. 

The Liberals he will betray ; the Conser- 
vatives he will seek to vulgarise and degrade in 
the eyes of the nation. The unhappy prejudices 
with which liberal journalism and statesman- 
ship in former days imbued the national mind 
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against “ the Tories,” were rapidly giving way, 
under the influence of the sagacious statesman- 
ship, theoretical and practical, of the Conserva- 
tive chiefs. The noble mission of Conservatism 
was beginning to be understood, and a “ Tory” 
was found to be something better than an ogre 
or an ass. Liberalism, also, had modified many 
of its most offensive characteristics. Lord 
Palmerston’s scheme of tactics—his professions 
notwithstanding—will aim at throwing both 
back a quarter of a century. We venture to 
think that he misunderstands, and undervalues, 
those upon whom he expects to operate. They 
will prove to be something better than mere 
counters or tools. The Liberals will refuse to 
be sold, and the Conservatives to be bought. 
Like all men advanced in life, whose wisdom 
consists in cunning, Lord Palmerston sets too 
low an estimate on the intellect and the 
morality of his contemporaries. We do not 
profess to be in the secrets of either of the two 
great parties upon which this modern Colossus is 
to be raised; but we believe them not to be 
deficient either in pride or in principle. Among 
the mass of new members, as among the old 
ones re-elected, there must be many, too many, 
on whom Lord Palmerston’s system of coarse 
cajolery and refined corruption will act. Mr. 
Roebuck will be furnished with numerous 
examples for a new homily on the duties of 
members of parliament. There are also in the 
Whig ranks many who have, so to speak, grown 
plethoric upon Reform, and who no longer feel 
the eager appetite of thirty yearsago. Formerly, 
the premier could also have counted on a large 
personal following, among those who admired, 
because they did not understand, his Foreign 
Policy. Now that melancholy imposture is 
exposed, and those who were made instruments 
in betraying the Liberals of Continental Europe, 
or in insulting and imperilling the governments, 
will be fooled and cajoled no more. Still, Lord 
Palmerston, with the aid of Mr. Hayter’s 
recruits and the reactionary Whigs, may com- 
bine a resistant phalanx. His greatest hope 
would seem to rest upon the prospect of corrupt- 
ing a portion of the Conservative party, and of 
thus neutralizing all attempts at a healthy and 
vigorous Opposition. Do we charge him with 
any deliberate and diabolic plan to corrupt 
Parliament and nullify Representative Institu- 
tions? Not atall. He will do that of which 
he is capable—no less, no more. Every man, 
public or private, must act according to his 
character. Lord Palmerston has no largeness 
of mind. By courtesy called a “ statesman,” 
he is a badly mingled compound of the Dema- 
gogue and Administrator. His courage, consis- 
tency, and general abilities are lauded to the 
skies ; but his character is made up of contra- 
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dictions. It is a mixture of presumption and 
usillanimity, indiscretion and cunning. 

To say that he ever had a type or a parallel, 
is to do him an injustice. He is an original, 
and it is to hoped that posterity will never 
produce such another. A brilliant writer of 
a past age supplies by figure an apposite and 
characteristic description of such a minister. 
The serpent, he tells us, was by creation the 
subtlest beast of the field. Where any thing 
was to be got, he could find a way to wriggle 
himself in; when any misfortune threatened 
him, he could find a way to wriggle himself 
out. Once a year he cast his skin and appeared 
to be a new creature. In paradise he promised 
life and liberty, devised death, and entailed 
corruption from generation to generation. Out 
of paradise it is true he was driven; but 
though his head was threatened, we do not 
find that the sentence has as yet taken place ; 
on the contrary, he no longer grovels on his 
belly, or licks the dust, but has put forth wings, 
claims a place among the Powers of the air, 
and exactly resembles the Dragon in the 
Revelations. 

Lord Palmerston’s views, with respect to 
domestic legislation, will be confined to the 
walls of parliament. He will merely count 
heads. He will pursue a petty, huckstering, 
manceuvring plan of tactics, and believe it a 
policy. To his order of mind, indeed, it is a 
policy ; for, if successful, it would leave him 
ostensibly master of the situation. In the eyes 
of the rest of the world, England would be 

rsonified in one man, and that man— 

'ALMERSTON ! 

If Lord Palmerston were a statesman, he 
would see before him the grandest conceivable 
opportunity to found a great reputation. He 
will only cling to power, and achieve more 
notoriety. A statesman requires faith, and a 
high order of conscientiousness. Lord Palmer- 
ston, in a political sense, has neither. Ability 
of a secondary order he possesses in abundance ; 
but not that serene sagacity and enduring forti- 
tude which constitute the genius of statesman- 
ship. How could he possibly be a first-rate man ? 
Look at his career. Could any man of the 
highest order have undergone such party 
vicissitudes without leaving trace of a silent, 
secret purpose, accounting for changes which 
otherwise would seem profligate? Can we point 
to a single addition made by Lord Palmerston 
to the store of statesmen’s wisdom? Is he 
identified with any principles, with any politi- 
cal system, adopted or self-created? His foreign 
policy is an exploded imposture—a detected 

e. 


_ So far as the reputation of this great country 
18 concerned, it must be admitted that, if Lord 
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Palmerston had entirely neglected our Foreign 
interests, nothing worse could have happened 
than the disgrace he has so often inflicted upon 
us, by first accepting as our own the quarrels 
of other people, then deserting them, then 
perilling the fair fame of Great Britain in 
contemptible questions, or engaging the country 
as a principal in some cases where we 
little interest, and in others where we had no 
concern at all. In a word, Lord Palmerston 
has either been a dupe of his own delusions, or 
a deliberate traitor to the cause of constitutional 
freedom abroad. If he had been the consistent 
champion of even a bad cause, he would be 
entitled to a certain moral respect. He has 
not even this merit ; for he has ever abandoned 
his friends and dupes exactly at the critical 
moment. He believes in a reaction of feeling 
in this country—at best, that the people are in 
a state of apathy and indifference towards any 
questions which formerly agitated the depths of 
their souls. Thus his solitary claim to be 
regarded as a representative man is sacrificed 
to a miserable time-serving expediency. 

What he has done abroad, is he not about to 
repeat at home? As he has sacrificed those 
unfortunate patriots of foreign states who were 
weak enough to put faith in his professions, is 
he not preparing to make a market of those 
members of that Liberal party who have given 
him their votes, in the belief that he was to be 
the preserver of its “traditions?” He has 
obtained a new lease of power on false pre- 
tences. What will be the feeling of the people 
when they find how they have been duped? 
The consequences will be more fraught with 
danger than superficial observers perceive. One 
great cause of the grandeur and the permanency 
of our governmental system has been, that in 
the natural cause of things the aristocracy have 
been the chosen rulers of the state. After a 
long period of Tory sway, the Whigs—it mat- 
ters not how, by what means—succeeded in ob- 
taining the suffrages of the people, and therefore 
in assuming power. Certain intervals excepted, 
they have governed this country during some 
quarter of a century. The other aristocratic 
party, suffering from prejudices of old date— 
and which were perpetrated because their an- 
tagonists were permitted to monopolize the 
sympathies of the press—had been held up as 
incapable, or as unworthy to administer public 
affairs. During that period, therefore, the 


Whigs represented the aristocratic principle in 
government, and the nation at large was with- 
held from looking to other classes in their choice 
of rulers. A man like Lord Palmerston appears 
on the scene exactly at the moment when, as 
ostensible chief of the Liberal party, he is in a 
position to disgust reformers of all shades among 
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the masses, with government by the aristocracy. 
Experience shows that the people at large are 
not exacting in this respect. They are satisfied 
with instalments of change, if they feel that 
such are offered in an honest spirit. But a 
minister of the order of Lord Palmerston, who 
will not condescend to tender even a decent de- 
ference to public morality in politics, is exactly 
calculated to shake this faith, and to engender 
in the public mind feelings inimical to the con- 
tinuance of the aristocracy as the governing 
body, under representative institutions, charge: 
with the welfare of the state. The same bitter 
disappontment would be created here at home 
that has already seized on those Liberals abroad 
who have been unfortunate enough to place 
faith in the promises of Lord Palmerston. 
Sooner or later, they would seek refuge in re- 
publicanism ; and, here in England, such a 
change would take place in the pe/sonnel of the 
governing class, as would cause Conservative 
gentlemen bitterly to repent having aided in 
the catastrophe, whether from personal pique, 
or a mistaken sense of duty. 

From those prospective dangers, as well as 
from more immediate evils, the chiefs of the 
Opposition would appear to be alone capable of 
protecting the nation. During several years 
they have been gradually progressing towards 
the proud position they now hold. Disem- 
barrassed entirely of the only question which 
associated them with that bugbear of the people, 
class legislation, they are free to follow their 
natural instincts as Englishmen, and their party 
traditionsas Tories. For, although their policy 
is in the highest sense of the term Conservative, 
it is well that the public should be reminded 
that “Toryism” was,.not so very long ago, 
quite as popular with the masses as Whiggism 
may have been at some intervals since. The 
younger portion of the present generation, hav- 
ing yielded up their right and faculty of thinking 
to scurrilous journalists, have been taught to 
believe all liberal principles associated with one 
party, and all retrograde tendencies with an- 
other. Lord Palmerston comes opportunely to 
bely the first delusion ; we suspect it is destined 
for the chiefs of the Conservative opposition in 
the new parliament to expose and refute the 
last. The unconstitutional attitude assumed 
by Lord Palmerston, removes from them a 
mountain of prejudice and misrepresentation. 

If the avowed leader of the Whigs comes 
forth as the champion of a retrograde, or at 
best of a stationary policy, very moderate ad- 
vances by the Tories become remarkable by 
contrast. Of one thing we feel assured, that 
whatever course Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli 
may adopt, they will not swerve from the great 
principles of their party. Their object in all 
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probability will be to give to them a large and 
statesmanlike interpretation, so that the public 
may see how their confidence has been abused 
by the misrepresentations of “liberal” publicists, 
There is no measure of Reform too extensive 
for true Conservative statesmanship, provided 
that it be not the mere offspring of popular 
clamour, and that it respects the integrity of 
our institutions. True Conservatives are the 
most ardent reformers of palpable abuses ; be- 
cause it is only by thus purging and puri- 
fying that dangerous organic changes are 
prevented. In this sense is to be understood 
the declaration of Sir Fitzroy Kelly, for instance, 
that he would be prepared to propose a new 
Reform Bill; and the serious attention bestowed 
on the same subject by Mr. Disraeli, in his 
speech to the electors of Bucks. That the 
Reform Act of 1832 requires revision, even its 
authors admit. The Conservatives have much 
more reason to demand that it be thoroughly 
reviewed, and remedies applied to all its ap- 
proved defects. 

The question of Parliamentary Reform, 
however, is not the pressing one of the day. 
In the liberal camp, it is probably a bone 
of contention. Lord Palmerston foresees the 
danger he would incur were Lord John Russell 
to undertake that question. In one sense 
alone is it possible that he could profit by its 
agitation. It would withdraw attention from 
his own peculiar policy, and the evils it inflicts 
upon the nation. The chiefs of the Opposi- 
tion stand pledged to the public to bring that 
great question before Parliament. Evasion by 
Lord Palmerston is impossible. His pecuniary 
necessities will compel him to come to the 
House of Commons. No sophistry or cajolery 
will suffice to supersede the annual financial 
statement. There will be found the true test 
of the policy of Lord Palmerston. Are we, or 
are we not, to pay war taxes in time of peace ? 
Are wars to be opened up for no other purpose 
than to afford reactionary ministers an excuse 
for augmenting arguments, and therefore of 
increasing taxes? Lord Palmerston may 
believe that, in endeavouring to perpetuate a 
worn-out system, he is really propitiating the 
aristocracy, and fighting their battle. From the 
most aristocratic party in the State, he will 
receive a denial that such is their feeling or 
their desire. They will tell him, that they 
regard themselves as the guardians of the 
national interests against the consequences of 
a reckless and profligate policy—that they will 
no longer see their country made the disgrace 
of the civilized world, or the honest instincts of 
their countrymen imposed upon, to serve the 
purposes of a selfish, indecent, and shameless 
ambition. Lord Palmerston has only himself 
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to blame for arousing against him the only 
intelligible voice in the country. It is im- 
possible that this great empire can be governed 
without a policy. Even if Lord Palmerston’s 
antecedents justified confidence in his judg- 
ment, or faith in his patriotism, his preten- 
sions would be an anomaly, because absolutely 
inconsistent with the spirit of our constitu- 
tional system. The Conservatives are by no 
means anxious to take the initiative. The 
same magnanimous and patriotic forbearance 
that sustained the present premier and his 
predecessor during the war, would be 


extended to him hereafter, provided it were 
felt that he really is prepared to meet the 
demands of the age; for the chiefs of the 
Opposition could afford to wait. Lord Pal- 
merston appears disposed to will it otherwise. 
He believes in himself and in the potency of 
his name, and he thinks that he can dispense 
with a policy. Upon the Opposition will 
devolve the task of preparing such a programme, 
both for our foreign and our domestic affairs, 
as will bear the stamp of statesmanship, and 
alone justify its adoption as the standard of a 
Government. 
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